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From Harper's Weenis by permission. Copyright 1895 by Harper & Brothers. 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE PILGRIMS FROM DELFS-HAVEN, JULY, 1620 


From a Contemporary Dutch Painting. 


N the next place, for the whelsome counsell Mr. Robinson gave that part of the Church whereof he was 
| Pastor, at their departure from him to begin the great worke of Plantation in New Evg'and, amongst other 
wholsome Instructions and Exhortations, hee used these expressions, or to the same purpose; We are pow ere 
long to part asunder, and the Lord knoweth whether ever he should live to see our faces again: but whether 
the Lord had appointed it or not, he charged us before God and his blessed Ange's, to follow him no further 
then he followed Christ. And if God should reveal anything to us by any other instrument of his, to be as 
ready to receive it, as ever we were to receive any truth by his Ministery: For he was very confident the Lord 
had more truth and light yet to breake forth out of his holy Word. . . . For, saith he, It is not possible the 
Christian world should come so lately out of euch thick Antichristian darknesse, and that full perfection of 
knowledge should breake forth at once.—From Edward Winslow's Hypocrisie Unmasked, printed in 1646, in reply 


to charges made against the Colonies, 
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THE 
Atlantic Monthly 


For 1897 


Will contain, among 
otber important con- 
tributions, 


The Interpretation 
of Democracy, 


By Mr. E L.GopkIn 
Editor ot The Nation 
(New York)—a se 
ries of important and 
interesting articles 
on The First Test of 
Democratic Institu- 
tions, being an inter 
pretation of Political 
Life and Problems in 
the United States since the Civil War. Mr. 
Godkin will point out definitely the new 
problems that have arisen since the war, 
which are, indeed, our real problems, 
DIRECT STUDIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The West, by Mr Frepenick J, TURNER, 
Professor of History in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The South, by Mr. W. P. Trent of Se 
wanee, Teun. 

New England,by Mr. ALVAN F. SANBORN. 

FICTION. 
Two Important Serials: 

The Juggler, by CuarLes Eapert Crap- 

pock, and 
The Story of an Untold Love, by PAu. 

LEICESTER Forp, author of ‘* The Honor- 

abie Peter Sterlipg.’’ 
Short Stories by the best writers. 





E. L. GODKIN 


Other features will be: 
Present-Day Problems. 
Surveys of the XIX Century. 
New American Writers. 
The Art of Public Improvement. 
Women in Modern Industry. 
Recollections of Colonel Higginson. 
Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. 
Prof. Gildersleeve’s Studies in Greece. 


35 cents a pumber. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO., 


Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


1 Gift for Puritan Descendants. 


THE COLONIAL PARSON OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, 
Author of ‘‘AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN.”’ 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

‘A capital, sympathetic drawing.”—Martford Courant. 

“ Fascinating and instructive.”’—. Y. Evangelist. 
; Lightened by many amusing anecdotes.”— San Fran- 
0 Chronicie. 
A welcome addition to the library of every New 
Er nglanaer. Boston Glob 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


5 and 7 E. 16th Street, New York. 


A BOOK OF GEMS! 


Sacred Songs No. | 


By Sankey, MeGranahan and Stebbins. 





This New Collection of Devotional songs used by Mr. 
Moopy and Mk. Sankey in th reat meetings held in 


New York in November and D) ber 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 


atest and best New Songs 
. These can be obtained in 












ID n k. Is pronounced by many 
SAC RED of our leading Evangelists and Singers 
a “the best of the Serirs.”? 

SONGS JUST THE BOOK you need 
this winter, Do not adopta book un 
til you have tried Sacred Songs No.1 
$25 per 100; 30 cts. each, if by maii. 
~ If your Bockseller does not sell it, send 

— tothe Publishers, 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

Chieago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 East Oth St., New York, 
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| LARGE... Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300.... 
—eeew= Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. 
| VOLUMES Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. 









‘STANDARD 
at | AMERICAR 





AMERIC! 









be 5 == SIZE OF VOLUME: 
— 2 inches Thick. 

The Only Encyclopedia 8% ‘* Wide. | 
Strictly ‘‘Up to Date.”” 11), ‘ Long. 





The Congregationalist 
Which will afford an inexhaustible treasury of information for any household is 
— - ?vepared under ed- 
Rippatu, LL. D., 
etc., assisted by a A DAY 
eminent scholars and specialists. 
| than any other encyclopedia) covering the 
SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRA- 
TION, DISCOVERY, AGRICULTURE, HORTI- 
PHYSIOLOGY, MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, 
the present time, and contains hundreds 
tant feature jn which it stands absolutely 
a BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, A_ DIC- 
TICS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE 
TION OF THE WORLD, AND A VERITABLE 
EST AND IMPORTANCE, 
library, where the work has been thus 
secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
of the entire set of 8 volumes. Bal- 
X-MAS ance payable $1.50 monthly for! year. 
All others are from 5 to so years old, and are silent Bp peo RECENT topics of universal interest. THE 


| ap 
on CHRISTMAS GIFT 
| 
| 
now offered in that unequaled Library of Reference—The New 
fe ial 
— + ree YOURS FOR 
author of “ Rid- 
large corps of edi- | 
entire field of human knowledge, thought 
PHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, 
CULTURE, COMMERCE, FINANCE, ETHNOL- 
THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, POLITICAL 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN 
of articles on subjects not treated in any 
alone is its very full appendixes, which 
TIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS, A GAZ- 
AND TERRITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS 
| MINE OF OTHER INFORMATION ON THOU- 
far introduced, has immediately given it 
You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 
“STANDARD AMERICA contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects 


SUPERB 
STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Joun CLs 
CENTS 
path’s Histories,” 
tors and over 100 | 
treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more 
and endeavor, including THE ARTS, 
METEOROLOGY, NAVIGATION, EXPLORA- 
OGY, ZOULOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, 
ECONOMY, STATISTICS, etc. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is brought down to 
other reference work, Another impor- 
embrace over 100 subdivisions, including 
ETTEER OF THE UNITED STATES, STATIS- 
SUMMARIES, STATISTICS OF THE POPULA- 
SANDS OF SUBJECTS OF UNIVERSAL INTER- 
Every school, college, court and public 
eae the preférence over all others. 
UNTIL 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL general reference works. 
not treated in any other ency« nal dia, = for instance, as ‘‘ THE X-RAY,” “‘ ARGON,” 





SEE HOW a TS sLESS CARRIAGES,” “THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” “COLOR 
- OTOGRAPHY,” etc. It also gives biographies of hundreds of people who have 
LATE IT IS LATELY become famous, such, for instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of 








the “X-RAY,’? IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer, RUDYARD 
Ss KIPLING, the celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only encyclopedia which 
presents all the LATEST STATISTICS—State, Territorial and National, and of the whole world. It is the One 
Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professional and Business Man, the Teacher, the Student, 
the Farmer, Artisan and Mechanic. 
With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous 
“ engravings ot distinguished Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers and 
MAGNIFICENTLY Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the VERY LATEST EXPLORATIONS 





ILLUSTRATED and st pe delineating Continents, Empires, s, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, 
. : " Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Systems, and every portion of the known world, and forming a 
THROUGHOUT Complete and Indexed Atlas of the globe. THE STANDARD ASIERICAN is the 





best illustrated and the best pped Encyclopedia in the English ao. 
Although the distribution was to close Dec. 1, 


we have decided to continue it to Christmas. 
since the peculiar fitness of the work as a 
holiday gift makes its introduction in this 


pay most valuable to us. 


To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCY- 
CLOPEDLIA, we have decided to place a few introduc wee sets in each community throughout the country for com 
parison with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment and general practical and educational 
value. We feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be general in extent, it will 
jJast for a limited time only, after which our regularsubseription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, 
according to style of binding. Now, however, to quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, #s above stated, we make 

the price merely nominal (about the cost of manufacture), the distribution to close Dec. 25 at latest, or sooner if we consider 
a sufficient number of these inteeee y sets to prope rly introduce the work at the ape cial Pr ice has been distributed. 
dD RLto THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO. _ Avenue, New York 
HOW TO SECURE c oe 4 ane bE pepe -* T E | eagle : dp tapeeyr a 
r A} } a >} » in cloth binding, will be sacoan ed to youATONCE. The 
ONE OF 1 HESE > ly is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about p take aday. If 
ra you prefer the half morocco binding, the monthly payment Will be #2.00, and for full sheep 
SPLENDID SETS $2.50 per month for one year. We ree mend the half n ecco style, which ip 
particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. If not resented any set m ve returned within ten 
days and money will be promptly refunde d. Owing to the nominal price at which these introdyctory sets are supplied, 
the cost of sending must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire confidence that the volumes will be gladly received an 
cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a £48.00 set of books on an advance payment of only $1.00. Please indicate 
whether you wish the work shipped by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes longer. We also feel that you 
will thoroughly appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it to others. Send 2-cent stamp for postage on 22-page 
illustrated pamphlet with sample pages, colored map and portraits of famous inventors. Address 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


















The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE The 
A course of 14 Lectures on this subject is now being de 
livered at Plymoath Church, Rrooslyn,on Sunday eve 
le. er yun 1 iur¢ 00 ZivpD,0on Sunday even | NEW 
Rey. Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. | : 
. 

For mM of as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. es 
s s y j i 
each lecture, together with suggested Bible readings, for A dmission } ee wie 
one dollar. On receipt of price. copies ot the lectures al- qj 


These !ectures are exciting great interest, and will com- 

mand the attention of all readers and Kible students. 

ready delivered will be m+iled at once, postpaid, ard the | F 3 Sica 's 9 Wf 
rest as theyappear. Address | Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts.; 100 copies, 82 00. 


We will furoish in pamphlet form complete reports of 
Miss L. C. WHITLOCK, 145 Willow St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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JUST READY. 


By Phillips Brooks. 
New Starts in Life 


And Other Sermons, 


(Eighth Series.) 
By the Rt. Rey. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


12mo, 20 sermons, 364 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


Good Cheer for a Year 


Selections from the writings of the Rt 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D., arranged tor 
every dayin the year By W. M.L. Jay. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“ The spiritual life of many a Christian will be helped 
as these earnest words are read day by day.’’—.V. V. 
Observer. 

* Bishop Brooks was gifted above the average 
common sense, with a lofty spirituality, and with that 
ability to combine the two and to e xpress in plain words 
the highest things which is so rare, but so appreciated 
when found. The book will commend itself at once to 
all.”’—Hartford Post. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


Twelve leaves, 8 1-4x10, with illustrations 
in colors, and selections fc m the last vol- 
ume of Sermons, $1 00. 


The Phillips Brooks Block Calendar, 


Card, 8x10 3-4, with quotations for every 
day in the year from his works, 50 cents. 


THE THREE HOMES. 


A Tale for Fathers and Sons. 


BY FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D. 


Large 12mo, fully illustrated, $1 50 


with 


For sale at the Boston bookstores, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


2. FP. SUTTON &@ CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


The Vacant Chair 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


=e 
Henry Stevenson Washburn. 


“Poems whose sweet simplicity and mellifiuous 
meter are not their only charms.”’—N. Y. Observer. 


“Mr. Washburn knows how to dignify and enrich 
common themes by the glow and the occasional 
sparkle of his verse.”—Congregationalist. 


“A volume of strong, earnest and tender poetry: 
One of the daintiest and most attractive of the 
poetry books of the year.”— Boston Transcript. 


‘They are pre-eminently songs of the hearth and 
the wayside. The melody flows as the brook runs, 
limpid and rhythmic, without artifice.’”— Watech- 
man. 

‘Its entire contentsare flushed with the true song 
spirit. In many of the verses patriotism makes the 
words glow and the verses ring with spirit and force 
due to sincere and deep feeling.’ —/ndependent, 


‘*Mr. Washburn has made his way most affection 
ately to the hearts of the American people. He has 
evidently been a zealous lover of nature and human- 
ity, and so it is that he responds to both with such 
heart and soul that he easily captures the better 
side of life.”—/Pilot, Long Island, N. Y. 


“The opening poem, the name of which appears 
on the title-page, is already as much of aclassic as 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and the other verses in the 
volume are characterized by sincerity of feejiing and 
simplicity of style. They appeal with equal force to 
both the cultured and the uncultured, for they spring 
directly from the heart, and are the product of a 
sound intellectual development.”’-—Sal.Eve.Guzette. 


16mo, 250 pp., daintily illustrated and bound, $1 25 


For sale by leading booksellers, or mailed, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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The Congregationalist 
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THREE SOLDIERS. 
| A CAPITAL WAR 
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*4|STORY FOR NORTH 
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FOR GIRLS. 





















MASTER SKYLARK 


A STORY OF 








| This is only a part of the procession in the new volume of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


HE best of all children’s magazines” wili have one of its splen 
did programs in 1897, “bright, healihy, breezy, and not in the 
least goody-goody.” Everything in St. Nicholas is illustrated. It is 


an influence for good in thousands of homes, Is it in yours? 
Send us $300 and we will send you November and 7? 
December numbers free, 


entering ubserip Hau , _ 
tion from January. We will also send a handsome How to use 
certificate which you can give St. Nicholas 


at Christm with 
November and December numbers,— the number! 
from January for a fvdl vear will go to the recipient | for Christmas. 
of your gift,—a monthly reminder of the donor. —— 
The Christmas number 1 Christmas book in itself, for only 
ae 
THE CENTURY cO., UNION SQUARE, I NEW YORK. 


a vear's 


cents, 
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NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The Bible as Literature. By prof. Ricuarp G. Mot LTON, A. B. Bruce. D. D., 
Henry Van Dyke. D D.. J. M Wuiron, Ph. D, Prof. Joun F Genuna, W. E. 
Grirrfis, D. D., Peof. L. W. Barren, Ph. D., Prof. ALeert P. Cook, and others. 
With an introduction by Lyman Apporr, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

One of the most important religious books of the year. 


The Gospel in Brief. qarmonized and translated by Count 
mary of the larger work. Prepared for popular use by the author, 
Ed ) 12mo, $1 25 
This new book of Tolstoi's will attract wide attention. It is the scientific presentation of his 
later teachings: it is his gospel, his message to a misbelieving and unbelieving world, 


Seed Thoughts for Mothers. Collected by Mrs. MINNIE 
of ** a | ~~ Shut-Ios.’’ 18mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 ¢ Pate 
gilt edges, $1 2 25 


To.stror. A sum- 
(Authorized 


. PAULL, compiler 
hand painted, 
; padded Grecian moroce 0, gilt edges, $1.25. 
A collection of prose extracts full of suggestions for the training of children and the encour 
agement of mothers. 


Things to Live For. 
gilt top, $1 00 
Dr. Miller is full of sympathy with human weakness, suffering and sorrow; and this 
largely the secret of the success which he has had in reaching so large a public 
The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections cf Mrs Minnie EK, PAvuwi 
by the Rev. J. R. Mirter, D.D 16mo, 275 pp, portrait, gilt top, $1 00. 
A very helpful and cheering book. Every discouraged mother and wife, every poor, struggling 


girl, every person to whom defeat seems inevitable, might well take new heart from reading t! 
simple, affecting biography of a plucky, victorious woman 


By Rev. J. R. Minter, D. PD. I6mo, 271 pp., parti cloth, 


Edited 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


THOMAS Wi CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 
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For Every 


The Century Dictionary and 
all cholars from our college pre 


occastons, whether one ts engaged in 





A LIBRARY IN ITSELF 


Embodying in one comprehensive 
work all the advantages of Diction 
ary, Encyclopedia, Atias and a great 
many ober works hitherto indis- 
pensabiein ay well- equipped library 


Every Occasion 


everyone who wishes to succeed tn life, 
clerk or engineer, physictan or lawy 


The Congregationalist 


Where can you find a more 
GIFT? Present a set to you 


17 December 1896 


sensible CHRISTMAS 
ir own household; it will 


not only bring present happiness to ail. but will bea per- 
and for manent advantage to your whole family. <A five dollar 
payment is insignificant when you consider the great 


blessing nied h it will bring you and ig 
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Cyclopedia ts not simply for the learned and the educated, though 
sidents down, testify to tts immense use fulness to them. Tt ts for 


whether he ts merchant or manufacturer, banker or broker, 


er, or whatever his occupation, It ts useful at all times and onall 
which can be said 


reading, writing, conversation or work. This, 


> 


of no other work ever published ts true of 


The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 


NOTE.—This is the genuine, new, enlarged and improved edition 
in ten volumes direct from the press of The Century Co., New York, 
but must be ordered through us if you desire it at this reduced 


price. 


It is the only work that will answer the question of 
IN E the little child, of the grammar and high school 


pupil and of the college student. It is an indispen- 





AS A DICTIONAR Tl is not only the 
4 most comprehensive 
ever published, but it is the only one that 
covers the whole language from the earliest 
time to the present, and that gives the 
latest and t results of scholarly research 
in etymol« sp-lling, pronunciation, 
and definitions, It gives every shade of 








tra‘ions, quotations, and synonyms. In 


of the techie - t rms in all the sciences, 


meaning of every word, amplified by illus-| to them a constant source of interest, 


sable aid from the time Se child begins reading and arithmetic until he 

graduates from the university an educated man. There is no other reference 

work in the world which affords so many aids to the educ ation of the voung. 

By reason of its thousands of illustrations of animals, birds, fishes, trees, 

plants, buildings, statuary,machines, vessels, coins, utensils and the like, it is 
entertainment and education. 


and lectures, The Century will help you in building: 





naa trides, inl professions, Ithasa grand 


talofovor 390, 000° DEFINITIONS| ; 


AS AN ENCYCLOPEDIA more. ground 


the plain, practical, every-day knowledge 


information thatis most sought tor. Hence 
the work is of th» wreatest value to every t 


and things. 


one, whether merchant, manufacturer, 
teacher, student, or professional man. It It gives much infor- 
occupies a fleld of its own. There is also 2 em not found in 


lishing it; will tell you about dress, about the table, about disease, about ‘bo 
The plain every-day information so often wanted is always given 


he terms used in the different trades and pursuits. 


he greatest value in his daily work. 
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OUR OFFER 


By an arrangement with 
The Century Co., Pub- 
lishers, to form a limited 
club for the purpose of 
introducing The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclope- 
dia in its final and com- 
pleted form, we are en- 
abled to offer to a limited 
number of our_ readers 
single sets of the work 
at the same low price at 
which they are sold in lots 
of one thousand, 
PLACING EACH IN- 
DIVIDOUAL ON A 
PAR WITH THE 
LARCEST WHOLE- 
SALE BUYER, Those 
whoorder now before our 
club limit is reached, will 
save over 40 per cent. of 
the regular price, and will 
be allowed to pay for it in 
SMALL MONT 
PAYMENTS, Rke- 
member, this club offer 
was made for introduc- 
tory purposes, and was 
limited from the start 
Every day you delay, 
therefore,diminishes your 
oo ances of securing one 





SPECIAL INTRO- 





ls these sets at this 


DUCTORY RATE. 





tical answers .to the 


xddition to this, it | 18 " ~ ‘ 
eever th fore ges a og. ee Nowhere else can one find such clear authoritative prac 
« thousand and one questions that are constantly arising in these days of books 


a home and in fur 
oks, persons, places 
in The Century. 


finance, trade, in- 
itury includes all of 


than any other, for it adds to the scientific Itis the recognized authority on all questions of commerce, 
knowl-dge wenera!iy. found in such works aoe e, ete. For the first time in any one work, The Cer 
It will not only tell the 


which is gener ‘lly om.tted, and which is the] }yysiness man how to s Bes and pronounce, but will place at his disposal a fund of information of 








y law, medicalor 





knowledge on all su’ jects. It pronounces | ¢ 
prover names—a feature not found in other 
works of refersre . It conteins#§0,000| ' 
ENCVCLOPEDIC Oe amas 
300,000 aaa 8,000 


AS AN ATLAS IT ig complete and ther 


professional man wishing to be well equipped can 


heological work of reference, aad in every case, To the Century Club. 
he information is the latest and is authoritative. No 


of The Century with 


afford to be without it. | 
regarding “The Cent 


ENGRAVING TS. When one wants members secure The C 
IN LEISURE information and Cyclopedia ats} 





ontains on’ lar-e map for every State 
of the Unio. and for every foreign country > 
It does not stop where other Atlases stop 
but gives much information not found in 
them, such as the history,description, ete.,of | { 
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PREMIUM 


FOR 


| NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


ro 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


A renewal and one new name, with 
$6.00, entitles the old subscriber to 
ANY TWO BOOKS, the retail price 
of which is not over $150 each, or to 
2 copies of Walker’s History of Con- 
gregationalism. 


cities and countries, It contains NEAR its 
LY 100 DOUBLE-PACE MAPS. other work ever published. 
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yout works of art and on small monthly 
or buildings, about music, about uke. about the : 
characters in books, about famous places, actors, — eee ee re 
on these and on every other subject The Century Tr) tor Ao ea 





2cts the part of a friend. Its beautiful pictures and 


INQUIRY BLANK. 


264 Washington St., Boston. 
Please send me illustrated pamphlets 


fuller information 
ury Club,”” whose 
entury Dictionary 
vecial club prices 
payments, {ed} 














ts wealth of quota:ions are not equalled by any 










PELQVBET'S 
STALGN 


\B9T 


for inspiration and 
Price, 


%— 





y<—___ 


instruction, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 
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FACTS Worth Remembering for 1897 


O begin the new year’s church business right you should have a good Church 
Record Book. The best is the PILGRIM CHURCH RECORD, publisbed by 
your own society at $2.00 and upward. 


AS your Sunday School Library been replenished recently? Remember some 
of the best books are issued by YOUR OWN SOCIETY. Some of the new 
issues are very attractive and teach important lessons. 


PILGRIM LESSON HELPS. If your school does not, isn’t 1897 a good 


Et Congregational Surday School should, and most of them do, use the 
time to begin? Samples free. Our S.S. Record Books are also the best. 


and study. OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE gives our reduced prices on 


N°”: is the time for ministers to get some good books for home reading 
the best books from all publishers. Send for one. 


etc, handy for reference. Our PILGRIM SUNDAY SCHOOL TREASURY 


E ee tae should have a list of the year’s S. S. Lessons, Y. P.S,C. E. Topics, 
bas all this and much more. 4 cts.; $2.00 per 100; $2.40, postpaid. 


greatest Sunday School extension movement of modern times, MHazard’s 


WwW": not start a HOME DEPARTMENT in your Sunday School? It is the 
Home Department book, 25 cts., te!ls you all about it. 


OU cannot afford to longer use Cruden’s Concordance now that WALKER’S 
is such an immense improvement upon it, and only $2.00. We want agents 
to sell Walker’s, It has 50.000 more references than Cruden’s, 


a daily thought from this great pioneer in women’s higher education. $1.25; 
beautifully bound. $1.00, postpaid, to any one mentioning this advertisement. 


Es college girl should have the ‘* MARY LYON YEAR BOOK,”’ containing 
RE you aware that business sent to the Congregational bookstores helps 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSION WORK? Our business department is the 
largest single contributor to it, appropriating $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 
EMEMBER that the appropriation we now make could be doubled if we had 
EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST AS A CUSTOMER. May we have you, 
and your church and school ? 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
BOSTON. minneapous. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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New Books for Young People. 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE. By CHARLES G. D. Ros 
ERTS. With lbillustrations by CHARLES COPELAND. 8vo, $1.50 


HAPPY CHILDREN. By Mrs. ELLA FARMAN PRATT, edi- 
tor of Baby'and. With & beautiful illustrations in colors. printed 
be rang, and 64 pen-and-ink cutsintext. 4to,cloth, ornamental, 
$1.50. 
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; $1.50. 

; Christmas 

> Gifts! 
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FAMOUS GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTS. By SaRau 
K. BOLTON, With 16 portraits—ot Andrew Carnegie, Stephen 
Girard, ete. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BOY TRAMPS; or, ACROSS CANADA. By J. 
MACDONALD OXLEY. With I6 illustrations by HENRY SAND- 
HAM. 8vO, $1.50. 


CHILHOWEE BOYS AT COLLEGE. By SARAH E, 
MuBnison, L[liustrated by FRaNK T. MERRILL. 12mo, cloth, 
1.50. 


$1.50. 8vo, B1.50. 


Any of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Send for our Illustrated Announcement List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 E. 14th St., New York. 100 Purchase St., Boston. 





New Books for Young People. 


THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE ByJ. MACDONALD 
OXLEY. With I6 illustrations. &vo, cloth, $1.25. 

BENEATH ‘THE SEA. By G#ORGE MANVILLE FENN: 
With 8 full-page illustrations by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 8vo, cloth 
#1.50. 

WALTER GIBBS, THE YOUNG BOSS. A book for 
boys. By E. W. THOMSON. With II illustrations by CHARLES 
COPELAND. vo, cloth, #1 25. 


e 
| DICK. A story for boysand girls. By ANNACHAPIN RAY. §8vo. 
| Iilustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.25. 


$ 75c to $1.50. 
| HOUSEHOLD STORIES. From the collection of the 
os BROTHERS GRIMM. Translated by Lvcy URANK. With col- 
; | ored frontispiece and illustrations by WALTER CRANE. (Chil- 
é | cren’s Favorite Classics.) l6mo,3#2pp.,cloth,75 cents; Svo, $1.25. 
A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With colored frontispiece and 


eight illustrations by W. St. JoHN HARPER. (Children’s Fa- 
vorite Classics.) 233 pp., Ibmo,75 cents; 8vo, $1.25. 


75c to $1.50. 


Any of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for our Illustrated Announcement List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 EB. 14th St., New York. 100 Purchase St., Boston. 
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Edited by Rev. CEORCE C. LORIMER. 
{ INTRODUCTION BY THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


COST, $100,000. 


itis the PROOF UF THE TRUTH. It is :egarded by the press, by the clergy and by the people, as a Rich Work, from the Bich Minds of the 


Weorld’s Greatest Thinkers, Scholars, Scientists and Writers, authentic and intensely interesting. 


| 

} PUBLISHED IN TWO EDITIONS. 

‘ 

: THE POPULAR EDITION contains #42 pages 7x 10 inches, TeE QUARTO EDITION, av exquisitely substantial 
\ and 57 full-page illustrations, seven maps, and 784,000 words, Xmas gift, contains 1,260 pages, 200 {nll-page illustrations, 7 maps. 

} PRICE. 

: Beautifully bound in cloth, - - = - . - = = $4.50 PRICE. 

' ved > 8 7 ee. =. Se 5.00 In one volume, full levant, giltedges, - - - + $15.00 
' gilt edges, hand Ss oa fs = ss = 6.00 In tww volumes, full levant, tufted, gilded, : * 20.00 


A limited number of select, intelligent, and industrious men and women of approved character may be favored with pleasatt, permanent, and profitable 


positions im some one of the departments of this grand good work. 
This book is for sale through agents and by subscription. Send for 48-page illustrated prospectus free. 


Address HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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- J. R. Miller, D.D. 


“ The Sunday School Times 








AN During 1897, Dr. Miller, whose devotional books have already reached a circulation of over 
AN half a million copies, will write in his helpful, personal way a series of articles for THE SUNDay 
rn \y SCHOOL ‘TiMEs. His theme will be ‘‘ The Devotional Side of the Sunday-School Teacher’s Work.’’ 
AN lhese articles will, of themselves, be invaluable to Sunday-school workers, and will help wonderfully 
to make lesson-preparation and lesson-teaching effective. Other articles will be contributed during 
MN the year by such Sunday-school workers as Justice David J. Brewer, B. F. Jacobs, William Rey- 
“iN nolds, Dr. James A. Worden, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Miss Bertha F. Vella, Alfred 
AN Day, W. H. Hall, and George W. Pease. 
A At least 16 pages weekly, 52 times a year, with illustrations and comprehensive graded teachers’ helps 


AN Subscription, ${ .5() for one year 


AN For reduced club rates, address the publishers. Specimen copies free. 


\) 
AN John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5} The Hindbook for 1897 
contains Church Prayer 
Meeting Topics, Y. P. S. 
. HE. Prayer Meeting 
4] «Topics, Junior C. E. Top- 
ics, S. S. Lessons, and a 
a) great variety of other im- 
portant matter. 
4 6=—s So satisfactory was last 
year’s plan of subdividing 
ie] the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it 
4 has been followed again. 
The daily Bible readings 
will have a bearing upon 
the prayer meeting topics. 
3 100 copies, $1 25, postpaid. 
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for Pastor, Teacher, Friend, Church Library, 
or Sunday School Library. 


BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 
200 Illustrations. 100 Autographs. 
Price $3 00, Postpaid. 
A few copies, parchment paper binding, $2.25 








A renewal and one new name, with $6.00 
(the regular subscription price), entitles the 
old subseriber to ANY TWO BOOKS, the 
retail price of which is not over $1.50 each. 
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HE religious press heartily indorses 

Mr. Moody’s appeal to the churches 

to devote themselves wholly and 
unitedly during the next month to a series 
of daily meetings for spreading the gospel. 
He bases this appeal in part on the fact that 
3,000 churches in the Congregational and 
Presbyterian denominations alone reported 
last year no accessions on profession of 
faith, and he asks if this is the result of 
pastors’ preaching higher criticism or poli- 
tics or discussions of the labor question or 
of giving stereopticon shows. To this some 
of the papers have replied that a very large 
proportion of these churches have had no 
preaching at all, as they are without pas- 
tors and many of them have no meetings 
and only a nominal membership. But 
when this is granted, still meditation on 
the slow growth of the churches ought to 
move all Christians to earnest, united effort 
to save men. The opportunity is peculiarly 
great, now that political matters which 
have absorbed attention are put aside for 
the time. Many are praying continually 
for a great revival of religion. Signs of its 
coming already appear. Why should we 
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not begin at once expectantly to pray to- 
gether and plan and work for it? 


Our readers will detect the flavor of Fore- 
fathers’ Day which pervades the columns of 
the paper this week. The articles by Dr. Grif- 
fis and Mr. Dawson, setting forth the esthetic 
and architectural] adaptations of the Puritan 
idea, open a comparatively new field to ex- 
ploration. It may, perhaps, surprise some 
at first to discover this side of Puritanism, 
but our contributors have made it clear that 
there is nothing in the Puritan movement 
essentially hostile to the proper cultivation 
of art. On the other hand the influence of 
the Congregational leaven in our political 
structure is brought out by one of our 
Western superintendents of missionary ac- 
tivity, while other authors and editors 
deal with subjects germane to the thought 
of Forefathers’ Day. We trust the material 
furnished this week will be of service in 
connection with the forthcoming celebra- 
tions of this our own peculiar anniversary. 


The quick and noble response of our con- 
stituency to our appeal for relief of the Ar- 
menian orphans has gladdened the officers 
of our American Board, members of na- 
tional relief committees, women like Miss 
Willard and Lady Henry Somerset and all 
who are doing anything in their power to 
help the sufferers in faraway Armenia. 
Letters have arrived from Mr. Peet, agent 
of the American Board in Constantinople, 
who says that the cable conveying $1,500 
reached him on Thanksgiving Day and 
formed a matter for special praise and 
thanksgiving among the American resi- 
dents in Constantinople. Since then three 
more remittances, each larger than either 
of the two earlier ones, have been for- 
warded by telegraph, and next week we 
shall cable a special Christmas gift, which 
we trust will be made before next Tuesday 
fully equal to any that have preceded it. 
As we intimated in our first editorial on 
the subject, we think it wise to bring our 
fund toa conclusion at Christmas. What- 
ever comes to us after that date will be 
transmitted to Armenia by mail, and ac- 
knowledgments will be made of all con- 
tributions. The fact that since our inaug- 
uration of this special form of relief the 
same method has been adopted by relief 
organizations and taken up and widely 
commended by the press renders it less 
necessary for us as a paper to continue to 
keep the matter prominently before the 
public. In having started the movement 
and brought it to its present dimensions we 
consider that we have fulfilled our special 
part. Our most sanguine expectations have 
been surpassed in the response to the ap- 
peal, twice the amount originally asked for 
having been already received. 


There seems to be a greater disposition 
this year than ordinarily to restrict Christ- 
mas giving, or even to do away with it alto- 
gether, in the interest of the claims of nu- 
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merous benevolent causes. The movement 
known as the Christmas Gift Transfer, and 
indorsed by prominent Christian leaders, 
has gained considerable headway. The 
idea of it is the abandonment of giving 
within one’s own circle of friends and the 
devotion of the money thus saved to mis- 
sionary work. It is forcibly argued that 
Christ’s birthday demands first of all the 
conferring of gifts upon him and taat such 
a tangible expression of personal devotion 
to him would not only help to speed for- 
ward his kingdom, but would produce a 
great impression upou the world. Certain 
individuals have gone so far as to send out 
circular lettere to their friends requesting 
them to refrain from personal gifts and ask- 
ing that the expression of affection take the 
form of an offering to Christ instead of to 
themselves. While we may not all be in- 
clined to rigid abstention from giving or re- 
ceiving gifts, any effort to do away with ex- 
travagaut giving deserves commendation, 
It would be cruelty to children to minimize 
this side of the Christmas joy, but grown 
people, especially those who bear the name 
of Christ, ought to have courage and sense 
enough to refrain from perfunctory and use- 
less giving which is often as much of a bur- 
den to the recipient as to the giver. 


One of the significant sentences in Presi- 
dent Tucker’s tribute to Dr. Quint at the 
recent memorial service in Park Street 
Church, Boston, was to the effect that he 
was never 80 necessary to so many interests 
as he was on the day of his death. The 
truth of this remark gains emphasis every 
week as cases arise in which his insight and 
judgment would be almost invaluable. He 
had not been dead a week when an ecclesi- 
astical situation 3,000 miles away was 
brought to view which required the wisest 
and most delicate handling. The compli- 
cations in connection with the First Church, 
Lowell, which are now being examined into 
by a council, are such as to make mapy of 
those engaged in that work wish for an 
hour’s conference with Dr. Quint. It is 
true, to be sure, as Dr. William Hayes Ward 
said at the memorial service, that God 
raises up men to meet the recurring needs 
of his people, and certainly our denomina- 
tion both East and West is not without men 
competent to guide our churches through 
perilous straits. There will always be calls 
for such services to the denomination and 
we rejoice to think that men are coming 
forward who will be utilized more and more 
in this direction. 


To bring all the church members into the 
prayer meeting is of primeimportance, To 
bring them there with interest already 
aroused in the topic is to insure a meeting 
ef spiritual power. As one means to pro- 
mote this end we invite special attention to 
the prayer meeting topics in our Handbook 
for 1897, and especially to their relation 
with the topics for daily Bible readings. 
These are so arranged as to keep the sub- 
ject of the prayer meeting constantly in 
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mind, and to associate closet and family 
prayer with that of the church. If pastors 
and teachers will impress on their hearers 
the necessity of daily devotion, of time set 
apart for it and of the ways in which these 
selections and topics may be used to suggest 
spiritual meditation, we are confident that 
quickened spiritual life in the churches will 
follow. These topics are not offered with 
the expectation that they will be slavishly 
followed. Occasionally subjects of imme- 
diate and lozal interest will naturally take 
the place of these. But it has been found 
of great advantage to have spiritually sug- 
gestive subjects at hand when others do not 
demand attention. No doubt the large ma- 
jority of the churches use topics prepared 
forthe year. Those presented in our Hand- 
book have been chosen with great care, in 
the hope of deepening the spiritual life of 
all the churcher. 





UNIVERSALISM VERSUS ORTHO- 
DOXY. 

The Christian Leader, quoting from one 
of our recent editorials which discussed the 
significance cf the topics at the autumnal 
conferences, infers that we intimated that 
‘‘ Universalist principles have superseded 
orthodoxy.”’ At a meeting in Boston last 
week one of the speakers is reported as de- 
claring that the Universalist Church has 
overthrown “the three great barriers of or- 
thodoxy’’—the divinity of Christ, the vica- 
rious atonement and eternal punishment, 

In our judgment both our contemporary 
and the speaker referred to have failed to 
apprehend the doctrinal attitude of Congre- 
gational churches. We are confident that 
the belief of these churches in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ was never stronger than 
now. They emphasize his humanity far 
more than they did a generation ago, but 
his humanity is of supreme significance to 
them because he, the only begotten of the 
Father, manifests God to men. They do 
not attempt, as once theologians did, to de- 
fine the Trinity, but they stand firm in their 
conviction that ‘‘the Word was God”’ and 
that ‘‘the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us.”’ 

These churches believe as confidently as 
ever that Jesus Christ is the one mediator 
between Gcd and man, that through him is 
preached unto us the forgivenc ss of sins and 
that there is no other name given under 
heaven among men whereby we must be 
saved. They do not hold to any one theory 
of the atonement set forth by theologians as 
fully comprehending its meaning. But they 
know by experience that Jesus Christ died 
for our sins and rose again for our justifica- 
tion, That experience many Congregation- 
alists may not profess to be able to put into 
a theoleg cal formula, but it is the most 
real and precious experience of their lives, 

These churches believe in retribution for 
sins in the world to come. They do not, 
perhaps, call it damnation. They do not un- 
dertake to describe hell. They do not af- 
firm that there is an eternity of conscious 
suffering for sinners unchanged and unfor- 
given. But they do not believe that sin 
goes unpunished or that sinners who reject 
redemption through Jesus Christ are going 
to heaven. They do not preach salvation 
for men except through him and if they 
leave undetermined the nature of punish- 
ment it is simply bccause they feel that the 
doom of the impenitent is beyond their 
comprehension. These, we believe, are in 
substance the positions held on what have 
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been called the three bul warks of orthodoxy. 
If our friends of the Universalist denomina- 
tion have evidence to the contrary, they 
have not thus far furnished it. 


a 


THE PILGRIMS AND OHUROH UNITY. 


An Episcopal clergyman has gathered, 
during the year, a long list of newspaper 
reports of entertainments given by churches 
of different denominations to get money for 
religious and charitable user. He has pub- 
lished his list in the December Forum, with 
the conclusion that the cause of such dis- 
creditable performances is the division of 
the church into sects, and that the remedy 
would be found by bringing them all into 
the Episcopal fold. It will require a much 
more powerful voice than Mr. [ale’s to lead 
any sect to respord to the call, ‘* Follow me,”’ 
into another denomination. But it has be- 
come quite common to urge organic church 
unity as the goal at which Christians should 
aim as a kind of panacea for all religious 
defects and disturbances. This isa fit time 
to ask what the fathers of New England 
thought of church unity. 

The Pilgrims were driven from their 
country by religious persecution. But they 
were not persecuted because they disbe- 
lieved any part of the creed of the church 
which drove them away. Their one offense 
was that they would not accept church 
unity. They claimed the right to adminis- 
ter their own religious affairs, to choose 
their own cflicers, compose their own 
prayers, administer the sacraments in their 
own way and conduct worship as seemed to 
them most appropriate. They insisted that 
their fellowship in such worship should be 
limited to those who gave eviderce of holy 
living. 

These things the Episcopal Church denied 
to them. That church was sapported by 
the state and received from the state au- 
thority to enforce its requirements. It had 
separated from the Catholic Church, but it 
would allow no separation from itself. It 
forbade that any should unite to worship 
God except in the forms which it prescribed, 
in the places it appointed and under the 
direction of leaders which it had selected. 
It enforced its requirements by severe per- 
alties. Some who attempted to worship 
God apart from the church were fined and 
imprisoned. Many were ostracized and 
financially ruined. Some were banished 
and some were hung. Clergymen who ad- 
vocated toleration were deprived of their 
living and silenced. 

It was because of these persecutions that 
the Pilgrims left their homes ard fied to 
Holland. They finally secured from their 
king the reluctant concession that they 
might expect to be let alone if they came 
and settled in the trackless wilderness of 
the New World. But the spirit that drove 
them away and yet would rather have held 
them and compelled their submission has 
not yet died out of England. The Estab- 
lished Church has succeeded in stamping 
with a negation every religious organization 
which it could not control. It calls them 
separatists and schismatics, and has com- 
pelled them to accept the names of Dissent- 
ers and Nonconformists. It has imposed 
on their members sericus disadvantages in 
citizenship, in society, in education, in seek- 
ing appointments to public office. It has 
compelled them to pay taxes for its sup- 
port and to acknowledge its authority in 
the most sacred experiences of their homes. 
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It has yielded to their demands for cqual 
recognition cf their rights only inch by 
inch, when compelled by determined and 
persistent attacks on its intrenched posi- 
tions. The Episcopal Church in England 
has thus demonstrated once more the truth 
confirmed in all history that church unity 
tends to the worst of all tyrannies, the con- 
trol of men’s consciences by an organiza- 
tion claiming divine 2u‘hority. 

Eight years ago the Episcopal Church put 
forth the Lambeth proposals, looking to 
church unity. Of the four propositions, 
three were acceptable to most Christians. 
The fourth was simply a claim of that 
church to pass on the appointment of every 
officer who might minieter to men in the 
name of Christ and of his chu.ch, and to 
confer on each one 80 appointed a peculiar 
grace. The proposals have led toa great 
deal of discussion as to how church unity 
may be brought about, but te little more. 
The descendants of the Pilgrims have 
learned a toleration which their fathers did 
not receive and knew not how to give. But 
they will never put their necks again under 
the yoke of bondage of a united church till 
they have unlearned the lessons which 
made the Pilgrims the founders of a free 
country in which the only authority of any 
church is the convincing power with which 
it appeals to the consciences of the people. 

Church unity robbed the Pilgrims of their 
homes and their liberty. It drove them to 
found a nation in which, by the grace of 
God, men have come to learn that he is no 
respecter of persons, but whoever worships 
him in spirit and in truth, by whatever 
forms, is acceptable to him. While this 
nation remains a republic the only church 
unity possible is that in which each reli- 
gious denomination shall mansge its own 
affairs, while it seeks also the prosperity of 
every other in which it recognizes the pres- 
ence of God. When such harmony among 
all the churches of Christ shall have brought 
about some kind of federation in which 
each organization shall recognize the rights 
and promote the welfare of all the others, 
there will be fu filled the real Christian 
unity for which our Lord prayed and which 
his disciples long to realize. 


a 


DR. QUINT AND OHRISTIAN SOIEN- 
TISTS. 

The Transcript persists in its statement 
that Dr. Quint was in favor of Congrega- 
tional churches granting to their members 
letters recommending them to ‘Christian 
Science’’ organizations. It says: 


We have a certified copy of the letter in 
regular Congregational fcr given at the sug- 

estion of Rey. Dr. Quint by the Fair Haven 
Songregational Church, dismissing and rec- 
ommending the person in question to the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston. That 
church has received the letter and has ad- 
mitted the person into full membership. Does 
this satisfy our neighbor? 


We never questioned the fact that the letter 
here referred to was granted. The pastor 
of that church wrote to us as follows: 


The clipping you inclosed from the Tran- 
script is only partially correct. My church 
was asked to grant such a letter as is there 
stated, but, not being sure of the proper course 
to pursue, at my suggestion the matter was 
laid over for one week. This was the second 
or third week in October last. During the 
week I was in Boston and saw Dr. Quint in 
the library of the Congregational House. He 
was then just about to leave. After speaking 
with him upon another matter, I stated the 
request that had been made to the church 
here and asked him what we ought todo. To 
this he replied that he had been giving th‘'s 
very matter much thought of late, and he did 
not see any reason why such a letter should 
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not be granted. I think he would have talked 
longer with me upon the point in question 
had he not been called away to speak with 
some one else. But Dr. Quint did not say one 
word to me about discipline for the church 
refusing to grant. such a letter. I regret very 
much that I have no written statement from 
him on this matter. 


Remembering the opinion often expressed 
by D>. Quint on this subject, and having at 
hand the statement concerning it which he 
dictated a few months ago, we were con- 
vinced that Dr. Quint either misunderstood 
the pastor’s question at the brief interview 
referred to above or that his answer was 
incomplete or not fully understoo¢. The 
statement which Dr. Quint dictated was to 
the effect that letters ought not to be granted 
recommending members of Congregational 
churches to Christian Science orgarizations, 
but that persons desiring to unite with these 
or ether organizations with which Congre- 
gational churches are not in fellowship 
should not be censured for so doing. He 
advised that when a member of honorable 
character has made it clear that he is not in 
agreemeiit with the faith cf the church, the 
church might consent that he be no longer 
under its watch and care and that his name 
be dropped from the list, and he thought 
that the person withdrawing from the 
church should receive a certificate to that 
effect. This, we balieve, is the position 
generally held in Congregational churches. 

The Transcript appears to prefer the re- 
port of Dr. Quint’s verbal and hasty reply 
to a question instead of his deliberate writ- 
ten statement in answer to the same ques- 
tion, which we printed but which our con- 
temporary seems to have failed to notice. 
We prefer the latter. So also, probably, 
will most other persons who value Dr. 
Quint’s opinion. 

pce Sea 


PURITAN OR PARISIAN IDEALS? 


Col. T. W. Higginson is never happier 
than when he is combative and he has rare 
facility in arraying himself against conserv- 
ative forcer. His latest protégée is McMon- 
nies’s Bacchante, and in defending her and 
those who have ordained that she shall 
stand in the courtyard of the Public Li- 
brary he goes out of his way—so it seems to 
us—to asperse those who differ with him. 
He suspects that it will be found ‘that the 
great majority of those who have voted to 
condemn the harmless creature, in religious 
conventions, have never even seen her, but 
are like the good clergyman in Lowell’s 
Biglow Papers who writes about ‘the per- 
nicious heresies of the Liberator, a paper of 
which I have never, I thank God, read a 
single line.’ ”’ 

Now it is true, doubtless, that the average 
clergyman of Boston has not the leisure that 
Colonel Higginson enjoys nor does he pre- 
tend to be the authority on art that Colonel 
Higginson might reasonably claim to be, 
but we believe that he is quite as prone to 
base his opinions on facts ascertained by 
himself as any member of society of equal 
prominence and responsibility. We will 
hazard the statement that most of the 
Boston clergymen who have felt it their 
duty to speak out on this subject have only 
done so after first visiting the library court- 
yard and inspecting the Bacchante. Colo- 
nel Higginson will not make friends for 
the Bacchante or improve his own reputa- 
tion by such slurs. Moreover, men like 
President Eliot and Prof, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, President Warren of Boston 
University and Hon. William Everett and 
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Judge Robert Grant happen to agree with 
the clergymen. Will he also attempt to 
laugh these men, his peers, out of court? 

The truth of the matter is that this case 
has assumed more than local and temporary 
importance, and its discussion now is most 
opportune. It is time for the people to de- 
cide whether the ideals of the Puritans or 
the ideals of the Paris of today are to gov- 
ern in this land; whether our artists, au- 
thors and dramatists are to be encouraged 
in a course that will some day bring them 
to the nether depths which Paris witnessed 
last week when Sarah Bernhardt was placed 
on a throne and exalted as the ‘‘divine”’ in- 
terpreter of life; or whether they are to be 
held to an ideal of art which exalts only the 
good, the true and the beautiful. If those 
who have just risen from reading the great 
historical romance, Quo Vadis, came from 
it with one impression clearer then another 
it was this, that a people as carnal, selfish 
and esthetic as were the Romans of that 
day deserved just such a ruler as Nero 
and just such a fate as ultimately over- 
took them; and the news dispatch from 
Paris last week describing the glorification 
of Sarah Bernhardt read as if it were an 
up-to-date chapter of Sienkiewicz’s great 
novel. We are confident that Boston will 
decide ultimately to be faithful to the high- 
est ideals, and will err, if at all, on the side 
of chastity, not lubricity. 


THE NEW MISSIONARY MONTHLY. 


In Congregational Work the missionary 
enterprises of the Congregational denomi- 
nation are for the first time unitedly pre- 
sented in one periodical. The first num- 
ber, for January, 1897, is a well-printed 
quarto of twenty pages. The first page is 
filled by a comprehensive salutatory, and 
each of the six societies has a department 
filled with editorial and contributed arti- 
cles—all interesting and pertinent. They 
are, substantially, of the same character as 
those published in the periodicals and 
pamphlets issued by the societies to in- 
crease interest in their work. If Congrega- 
tional Work is to take the place of these 
publications the reduction of expenditures 
will be large. The A. M. A., for example, 
last year, receiving contributions from 
churches, Sunday schools, other organiza- 
tions and individuals amounting to $184,- 
551.15, spent on the American Missionary, 
above receipts from subscribers, $5,975.63, 
and in printing and distributing pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., $8,136.93, making in all $14,- 
112.56. This does not take into account 
the time of cfficers of the society spent in 
writing and editing. 

Reckoning on this basis, the annual cost 
of giving printed information of the work 
of our six missionary societies must be a 
large one, and the most of it is paid 
out of the contributions received for mis- 
sionary work. This new periodical is to 
be issued ten times a year at ten cents for 
each annual subscription. The substitu- 
tion of it, therefore, for the various mis- 
sionary periodicals will, if it serves their 
purpose, be an important step in economi- 
cal use of our benevolent gifte; while, if it 
only supplements these publications, it will 
simply increase, at added expense, the 
same kind of reading matter. It is impor- 
tant, then, for all our churches to make 
Congregational Work so thoroughly suc- 
cessful that it may be seen to meet the need 
for which other missionary publications 
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have failed adequately to provide. It is 
gratifying to learn that the new paper starts 
off with a ciiculation of over 73,000, 





HOW HISTORY HINGES ON OBRIST. 


All human history before him led up to 
him, All since his day has had to be stud- 
ied in its relation to him in order to be 
understood. He is its central, supremely 
vitalizing figure. The ages before him were 
conscious of their large ignorance of spirit- 
ual things and longed for his advent that 
the truth might be bestowed upon them 
more abundantly. More recent ages, what- 
ever their differences of religious theory or 
practice, have been at one in the belief that 
in him the fullness of spiritual truth had 
been revealed. 

Human history is more than a record of 
the rise and fall of nations. It takes chief 
account of principles. It isa narrative of 
the stern battle of truth with error and of 
the gradual but certain victory of truth. It 
all hinges upon Jesus Christ, as one studies 
it, because he first embodied truth and in 
his triumph over death and sin truth itself 
won its most signal, conclusive conquest. 
Had he fallen, the race would have been 
ruined. Because he overcame we ourselves 
are assured the possibility of overcoming. 

Moreover, the regeneration of society, re- 
ligion apart, depends upon the acceptance 
of his teachings. No philanthropy wins 
confidence, however beguiling, if its objects 
do not think they see in it some practical 
illustration of what he commanded. The 
line along which the settlement of interna- 
tional controversies, the great disputes be- 
tween capital and labor, and other disturb- 
ivg factors in the modern social situation, is 
precisely that along which the suggestions 
and commands of Christ point us forward. 

Individual salvation depends upon him. 
National redemption also must come 
through him. More and more does it be- 
come evident not only that he is the central 
figure of human history, but also that it 
actually hinges and depends upon him. 


—_— a 


OURRENT HISTORY. 


Our Foreign Relations. 

Both the German and the Spanish press 
have not failed to criticise with asperity 
the resolute action and urconventional lan- 
guage of our Administration, to which we 
referred last week. But it must be con- 
fessed the Spanish press and people have 
shown more restraint than would have been 
predicted as possible under the circum- 
stances. The Spanish cabinet is said to be 
preparing a diplomatic note to be sent to 
other E iropean Powers, in which the Span- 
ish answer to President Cleveland’s charges 
will be incorporated, and there, doubtless, 
also will be inserted a query respecting the 
attitude of European Powers toward us 
should we procecd to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine as it is interpreted by this Admin- 
istration, or interfere with the contest in 
Cuba as the champion of outraged human- 
ity and civil liberty. That there is some 
likelihood of the latter course must be ap- 
parent to those who have read the joint 
resolutions introduced ip the Senate last 
week by Senators Mills, Call and Cullom, 
and if it prove trae, as is now reported, 
that Maceo, the ablest of the Cuban revo- 
lutionist leaders, was not defeated and 
killed in honorable combat, but was be- 
trayed by one whose palm had been crossed 
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with Spanish money, and was then foully 
assassinated when on his way to accept the 
invitation of a Spanish official to a parley 
protected by a fiag of truce, then there is 
no predicting what our legislators may pro- 
pose to do. Party and sectional lines have 
broken down completely, and the Cubans 
have champions among the most conserva- 
tive legislators in Congress who favor im- 
mediate interference. 

The opposition which has developed in 
Venezuela to a ratification of the treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States which will settle the long-standing 
dispute by arbitration is not likely to 
prove successful, but it is well worth con- 
sidering. For it voices, doubtless, a feeling 
that must be more or less prevalent else 
where in the Latin-American States.. We 
have asserted, under Mr. Olney’s interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, that not only 
are American questions hereafter to be set- 
tled by Americans, but the method he has 
selected in settling this Anglo- Venezuelan 
dispute asserts just as plainly that we are 
to decide j 1st how all other American States 
are to settle their grievances with European 
Powers, and that all they have to do is to 
ratify our will. Now as it happens that 
the continental Powers of Europe have 
not accepted, as Lord Salisbury has, our 
latest interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and as it is at least conceivable that 
the Latin. American Powers may not always 
docilely submit to our assertion of hegem- 
ony, it is evident that if we do not appreci- 
ate now how pregnant and far-reaching have 
been the steps which we have already taken 
in this phenomenal year we would better 
begin todo so. What all this implies toa 
keen, English man of affairs is set forth in 
Mr. Sidney Low’s article in the December 
Nineteenth Century. His summing up of 
the matter deserves to be pondered, for if 
we have reversed our historic position, and 
have entered upon the great career of re- 
sponsibility which the new policy clearly 
implies, we should do it with eyes open. 


Civil'Service Reform. 

The annual meeting of the national Civil 
Service Reform League last week was one 
of the most encouraging and inspiring gath- 
erings which the men who have long 
laboredjin that good cause have ever been 
permitted to attend. The president, Hon. 
Carl Sshurz, in his review of the year’s 
gains and losses, was able to report a larger 
net gain than ever before noted in any one 
year, a gain seen not only in the withdrawal 
from the spoilsman’s clutches of many thou- 
sand Federal offices, but also in the enact- 
ment by States and municipalities of stat- 
utes and ordinances which will exempt 
many of the smaller civic units from the 
control of politicians. From every side 
comes the same tale of increased effi- 
ciency of the service, lessening of expense 
to the taxpayer and betterment of social 
conditions. Most significant of all, our 
legislators, in sheer self-defense, are turn- 
ing to such law as now exists or such as 
may be enacted to protect them from the 
clamor of those who seek office and the 
wrath of those who fail to get it. Many of 
them are finding it utterly impossible to at- 
tend to their ever increasing and more com- 
plex legitimate duties, so persistent is the 
demand of their constituents that they shall 
serve as mere office brokers. Hence with 
such a feeling dominant among congress- 
men, and so outspoken and long-tried a 
friend of the reform as Mr. McKinley in the 
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White House, it would seem probable that 
during the next Administration the entire 
Federal service would be put on a rational 
basis of merit and permanency of tenure. 
Surely with his past record to keep untar- 
nished by avoiding any future defection, 
and under obligations as he is to men of all 
parties for his election, Mr. McKinley cannot 
afford to fall below the ideal which his pred- 
ecessor, in the main, has kept before him, 
nor do we believe he will. With our consu- 
lar service put on a sensible business basis, 
and the fourth class postmasters removed 
from the arena of petty local polities, we 
shall be in a condition four years hence to 
make our bow to the new century with a 
face that is not ashamed. It was asad day 
for this country when the Jacksonian spoils 
theory took root. 

Governor Morton’s decree last week ap- 
proving a reclassification of the service list of 
New York gives great encouragement to the 
reformers there, and is just as great a disap- 
pointment to Mr. Platt and the Republican 
machine. Would that it could be a happy 
omen of a more grievous disappointment 
for the same ‘‘ boss,” who flatters himself 
that he has a chattel mortgage on the seat 
in the United States Senate now occupied 
by Senator Hill. The Empire State should 
have a senator of imperial proportions. 
Unfortunately the only gentleman thus far 
named as likely to dispute Mr. Platt’s claim 
to the honor is Mr. Joseph Choate, who 
with all his culture and ability has of late 
become too prominently identified with the 
interests of the favored few to make him 
the ideal senator. 


The Control of Corporations. 

President Cleveland in his message stated, 
what was apparent long ago to any one who 
had studied the record, that Federal legis- 
lation against trusts had proved inopera- 
tive, chiefly, if not wholly, owing to the 
imperfections of the law. He seemed to 
think that perhaps the solution of the prob- 
lem was to come through legislation by the 
several States. Attorney-General Harmon 
in his annual report, just published, also 
calls attention to this, and admits that un- 
less Congress will amend the law so as to 
meet the objections which our judges have 
raised in construing it, it is quite useless to 
expect relief through the Federal courts. 
Moreover, he states that the funds at the 
disposal of the Department of Justice which 
can be applied to the investigation, prep- 
aration and prosecution of cases is wholly 
inadequate. Congressmen will prove their 
statesmanship by instantly grappling with 
this matter. They need not wait for a 
special session. 

Just at a time when the people of New 
York are getting out injunctions restrain- 
ing their city fathers from giving away a 
franchise worth millions, Boston, thanks to 
the energy of a few of its intelligent citi- 
zens, rejoices in the all but completed un- 
derstanding by which the West End Rail- 
way, in return for the use and control of 
the underground subway through the heart 
of the city, consents to the imposition of 
such a tax upon its gross receipts as will, 
within the limited time for which the mo- 
nopoly is granted—twenty years—reimburse 
the city for all expense incurred in build- 
ing the subway and also produce a revenue 
which can assist in lessening the rate of 
taxation. But New York isimproving also. 
One of its aldermen has dared to suggest 
formally that the city purchase and assume 
control of the natural monopoly of manu- 
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facturing gas for public and private con- 
sumption, and the idea meets with more 
favor than could have been predicted with- 
out provoking a smile a few years ago. 
State Control of Municipal Affairs. 

The sudden nominal conversion of two of 
the Boston Board of Police Commissioners 
to agreement with the chairman of the 
board, Gen. A. P. Martin, in belief in a 
licensing policy which will not permit the 
planting of more saloons in certain of the 
better grade residence districts of the city 
was caused by Governor Wolcott’s letter to 
the Police Board insisting that they define 
their policy immediately so that the citizens 
who voted for or against license on the 15th 
might vote intelligently. Good men differ 
as to the motives which influenced the gov- 
ernor thus to use his influence, and there is 
some difference of opinion as to the reasons 
for the change of base by the majority of 
the commissioners, but all will agree that 
the governor was justified legally in doing 
as he did, and that it is well now and then 
to have the fact emphasized that the commis- 
sioners are State, not local, officials, and re- 
sponsible only to the State. So long as men 
like Governor Wolcott and the late Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge are at the helm, the city 
has not much to fear from this anomalous 
condition, and it probably is the best practi- 
cal solution of the problem. But the fact re- 
mains that a governor of a different stripe 
might be more responsive to the behests of 
the organized liquor dealers of the city than 
to those of any other class of the commu- 
pity; and in theory, at least, Bostonians are 
held to be incompetent to suppress vice, de- 
tect and punish crime, or to control the 
saloon. 

Statistics Concerning Famity Life. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
sent fori:h last week another part of its 
analysis of the census of 1895, and to all 
interested in family life and tenement house 
problems it will prove to be indispensable. 
How could the comparative sterility of the 
native stock be more surely indicated than 
in the statement that whereas the average 
size of a family in Suffolk County is 4.79, 
in Nantucket it is only 307. Again, how 
gravely have modern industrial conditions 
affected the family life when it can be 
chronicled there are 14,380 females and 
7,456 males who live singly in lodgings, and 
either provide their own meals or dine in 
restaurants. Families of three persons are 
most numerous, both in the cities and 
towns, and it seems to be the norm by 
which this generation is to be judged. As 
Suffolk and Nantucket Counties have the 
highest and lowest average size of family, so 
they also have the highest and lowest rates 
ef congestion. Holyoke has the highest 
and Newton the lowest rates among the 
cities. The quality of the house which 
shelters the family is usually an important 
index of its character, and it is interesting 
to note that by far the greater number of 
the houses in the State are of wood, and 
but one story and an attic high. The num- 
ber of houses has increased 31.91 per cent, 
since 1885, and the State now has dwellings 
which would accommodate an increase of 
12.62 per cent in population. The predom- 
inance of the wooden house in New Eng- 
land was a phenomenon which W. Robert- 
son Nicoll of The British Weekly especially 
noticed when recently in this country, and 
he returned home convinced of its superior- 
ity to the average British domicile of brick 
or stone. 
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NOTES. 

A technical error vitiates the South Dakota 
vote on constitutional amendments and gives 
prohibition another lease of life. 

Idaho’s Supreme Court decides that the 
amendment to the constitution giving suf- 
frage to women was carried in the recent elec- 
tion. : 

Haverhill’s transfer from the license to the 
no-license column and the general rout of the 
A. P. A. were the most striking incidents 
of last week’s municipal elections in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hawaii, which will renew its petition for 
annexation as soon as the Administration 
changes, is not concerned, though somewhat 
surprised, at the news that the recently par- 
doned ex-queen has arrived in this country. 

The statement just put forth by the Na- 
tional Democratic party leaders indicates per- 
manent hostility to their former Democratic 
allies, now led by Mr. Bryan, and to their 
former Republican enemies if they persist in 
devotion to a protective tariff. 

The force of public opinion has just com- 
pelled Great Britain’s largest railway corpora- 
tion to recede from its position of hostility to 
some of its employés solely because they were 
trades unionists. A strike involving all Brit- 
ish railways and putting a stop to all traffic 
impended, and the public refused to submit 
to any such penalty for any such cause. 

The revelations of the Berlin tribunal re- 
specting the intriguing at the German impe- 
rial court, the rottenness of life in official cir- 
cles and the venality of German journalists 
have come at an inopportune time for those 
German patriots so recently shocked by Bis- 
marck’s revelations respecting Germany’s de- 
vious foreign policy. Berlin correspondents 
assure us we have no conception of the un- 
rest and dissatisfaction with affairs, domestic 
and foreign, which prevails among thoughtful 
Germans. 

There are some indications of an under- 
standing between Russia, France and Great 
Britain which will bring to pass such reforms 
in Turkey as will put an end to the reign of 
terror and injustice, but no scheme for par- 
titioning territory or deposing the sultan is 
likely to be forthcoming. Great Britain’s 
calm acquiescence in Russia’s diplomatic vic- 
tories in China is unexplainable on any other 
basis than that some rapprochement between 
the Powers hitherto hostile has been per- 
fected, the fruits of which will soon be seen 
in the near East. 


IN BRIEF. 


The careful summary of the statistics on 
intemperance in Massachusetts on another 
page furnishes food for serious thought. May 
it suggest some adequate remedy! 








The Secretary of War has recalled, very 
properly, his permission to build a Roman 
Catholic chapel on the grounds of the Gov- 
ernment at West Point. 





Our Christmas number next week will con- 
tain among other seasonable features a gen- 
erously illustrated article by Miss Estelle M. 
Harll, entitled The Christmas Angels—a study 
in sacred art. 





New York State spends $4,000,000 annually 
for the 20,000 insane persons in its care. That 
is a significant evidence of the hold which 
philanthropy has upon those who are sane. 





The Bible Society, through the falling off of 
legacies, finds its work painfully limited and 
appeals for liberal gifts. Would it accept 
contributions for distributing the Revised 
Version of the Bible? 





Eminent ministers advocate in the Homiletic 
Review the riding of bicycles on Sunday. But 
they would probably confine Sunday riding to 
going to church. They wonld not encourage 
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itfor pleasure. Yet there is genuine pleasure 
in riding a bicycle-to church over good roads. 


It has been happily suggested that the Jews 
who are indignant over President Cleveland’s 
reference to Christin his Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation should turn their attention to the 
Declaration of Independence and other na- 
tional and state documents which close with 
‘* Given in the year of our Lord,”’ etc. 





The Puritan has “gone into commission,” 
to use a technical phrase, is now one of our 
navy, and by many is considered the most 
formidable vessel we have. Thus do our 
naval officials recognize the share of the Puri- 
tans in making our past history. We have 
not heard of any serious preposition to call 
any vessel of our navy The Cavalier. 





The national House of Representatives at 
Washington has decided not to allow liquor 
to be sold in the Capitol building by a vote 
practically unanimous. Hon. Elijah A. Morse 
of Massachusetts is entitled to the credit of 
securing this decision, for which he deserves 
the thanks of all good citizens. It remains 
for the Senate to make this vote into law. 


Colorado College has now only $31,000 to 
raise to secure the Pearsons fund. This 
amount must be pledged before Jan. 1, 1897, 
If the friends of the institution work heartily 
together for the next two weeks the anxiety 
of President Slocum and of his brave col- 
leagues on the faculty will be entirely relieved. 
Every dollar given in the present emergency 
will count for many times what it would at 
any other time. 





As it is obviously impracticable, with our 
limited space, to report fully the annual meet- 
ings of the 5,400 Congregational churches in 
the United States—most of which occur at this 
time of the year—we ask, in the interest of 
fair treatment of all, that only brief accounts 
be sent of the distinctive features or the no- 
ticeable progress of the year. Further con- 
densation by us may sometimes be necessary 
in view of the large amount of such matter 
that pours in upon as at this season. 





A recent letter from Prof. Williston Walker 
reports that the condition of his father, Dr. 
George Leon Walker, has changed but little 
during the last few weeks, but whatever varia- 
tion has been noted is in the direction of gain. 
He caanot speak beyond “ yes” and “no,” 
nor can he write, but his mind seems to have 
most, if not all, of its old-time quickness and 
vigor. He is beginning to read a little, and 
found in the Springfield Republican the notice 
of Dr. Quint’s death. The news was a great 
shock and grief to him. 


Dr. Pentecost is authority for the statement 
that if he accepts his call to the Presbyterian 
church in Yonkers, N. Y., then Rev. John 
Watson ([an Maclaren) will be called from 
Liverpool to the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church, London, where Dr. Pentecost now is. 
Ian Maclaren sailed for home this week. May 
he have a bon voyage! William Winter, at 
the Lotos Club dinner in New York last week, 
referred to Dr. Watson as “ the finest literary 
artist in the art of mingled humor and pathos 
that has come into literature since Sir Walter 
Scott.”’ 








We have often referred to the excellent 
work done by Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick in 
her school for girls at San Sebastian, Spain. 
She has conducted the school at great disad- 
vantage through want of books. She and her 
fellow-teachers greatly need a library suit- 
able for the higher edueation of women, and 
any gifts of money or volumes for that pur- 
pose would be highly appreciated. She does 
not want theological tomes that have outlived 
their usefulness. Mrs. Gulick’s address at 
present is Castile, N. Y.,and she would gladly 
answer inquiries as to what books would be 
serviceable. 





Dr. John Henry Barrows, who has been in 
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Germany for the last few months and who 
is probably now on his way to India, will 
return to Chicago next April. The general 
expectation is that he will accept his call 
to the Kenwood Presbyterian Church, where 
Mr. Vrooman has been preaching. Dr. Bar- 
rows helped to organize that church and in 
it are many of his old parishioners. It is 
near the university, in which he holds a pro- 
fessorship. Some Easterners have cherished 
a hope that Dr. Barrows on his return would 
be drafted for service a little nearer the At- 
lantic seaboard. He will, however, in Chi- 
cago quickly resume his old place among the 
leaders of thought and work. 





Andover is agitating a unique plan for pre- 
serving a permanent memorial of the two 
hundred and fiftieth year of its corporate ex- 
istence which was celebrated last summer. It 
is to purchase and turn into a public park 
‘* Indian Ridge,’ well-know to thousands of 
Andover alumni and alumn# as a beautiful 
resort, and geologically famous since President 
Hitchcock discovered it in 1846 and Rev. G. 
Frederick Wright connected it with a system 
of glacial kames in 1875. A mass meeting was 
held last week in the interest of the project 
and Professor Wright, Dr. E. W. Donald and 
others made stirring addresses. Mr. Draper, 
the veteran publisher, offered to bear one- 
tenth of the expense of purchasing the Ridge. 





Mr. Locke Richardson is to be credited with 
&@ new, ingenious, and by no means forced, in- 
terpretation of the words Shakespeare puts in 
the mouth of the character in Henry the 
Fourth who describes the death of Sir John 
Falstaff. Reasoning that since Falstaff of all 
Shakespeare’s characters showed the greatest 
familiarity with Scripture, therefore in his 
dying hour he might be expected to quote it 
if ever, Mr. Riehardsen asks why it may not 
have been that when Falstaff “ babbled of 
green fields” to Mistress Quickly he was 
calling to mind the immortal Twenty-Third 
Psalm and its reference to Him who made the 
Psalmist “to lie down in green pastures.” 
Horace Howard Furness, the eminent Shakes- 
pearean scholar, thinks this suggestion is 
bound to be accepted. 





A happy omen of better days was displayed 
in New York city lately, when the six lead- 
ing ministerial associations of the city, the 
Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Reformed, met to discuss 
The Ideal Newspaper. Huntington’s letter 
gives fuller particulars. I[t is significant that 
this first meeting of its kind should dis- 
cuss so timely and practical a theme. ‘“ The 
garbage press” is Theodore Roosevelt’s name 
for the newspapers which make descriptions 
of wickedness their principal attraction. The 
name is a good one and ought to stick. That 
Christian parents are so careless in allowing 
papers of this description to come into the 
hands of their children is a matter of regret 
as well as of surprise. If garbage of this sort 
had the odor of its physical correspondent it 
would not be permitted to remain in. any 
decent man’s house for an hour. 





The mission boards of the various denomi- 
nations propose a plan for simultaneous meet- 
ings throughout the wholecountry. The pian 
includes a sermon on missions from every 
pulpit Sunday, Jan. 10, a mid-week prayer 
meeting for missions, district missionary ral- 
lies in the larger cities on Thursday evening 
and an interdenominational mass meeting on 
Friday evening. The committee representing 
the boards issues an appeal which we heartily 
indorse. They say: 

The opportunity for world-wide evangeliza- 
tion was never so great as at present. Ability 
has kept pace with enlarging opportunity. 
The Christian Church has the men and the 
means. Her responsibility has therefore pro- 
portionately increased. Yet on fields long 
occupied and white unto harvest the supply 
of laborers is utterly inadequate. The estab- 
lished work is crippled. Re-enforcements are 
needed. Advance is impossible until gifts are 
enlarged, while the church at home is suffer- 
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ing from the very “heresy of inaction.” In 
the hope of quickening the church to a due 
conception of its blessed privilege and solemn 
responsibility in the sacred enterprise of mis- 
sions we issue this appeal, and as the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign mission boards in 
the United States and Canada we suggest the 
inclosed plan of campaiga. 
ae 


THE OENTRALIZATION OF FOROES. 

The thoughtful paper read by Dr. Alex- 
ander Lewis of Worcester before the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting last Monday considered 
the concentration of forces with reference to 
pastor, people and church. Ife affirmed that 
the pastor’s powers should be bent upon the 
spiritual upbuilding of his church, and in or- 
der that he may devote himself to this end he 
should be relieved of many outside calls and 
of much work in the church, which may prop- 
erly be performed by an assistant, and which 
often makes serious inroads upon his time and 
strength. Ie believes that the people must 
be brought into vital relations with the 
church, and in this connection referred to the 
number of “church tramps’ in any of our 
cities, and the duty and difficulty of inducing 
these people to connect themselves with some 
church. After this localization has been af- 
fected each member of a church must be given 
some definite, personal work to do, for which 
he will be personally responsible. Dr. Lewis 
described a letter which be is sending to his 
own church members, asking them to signify 
upon a printed blank which of five branches 
of church work they are at present engaged in, 
or may be counted upon for activity in during 
the coming year, avd he believes that in this 
way may be suggested to them the fact that 
the time one has to devote to the church 
should b> carefully proportioned and divided 
between the meetings where one is to receive 
and those where one is to give. 

There sbould also be special work for each 
church. Churches, like individuals, have their 
own problems to solve and their own work 
laid upon them to do. No church need feel 
called upon to adopt a plan of work simply 
because it bas been successful in another 
church. Dr. Lewis advocated strongly the 
union of churches of all denominations in ob- 
Serving @ season of special work aud prayer, 
and said that in his judgment the Lenten sea- 
son was the best time for such services. 

During the short discussion which followed, 
an expression of opinion on the part of the 
working pastors present showed that thirty- 
one prefer some time other than the first week 
in January for special services of prayer. S'x- 
teen have been in the habit of observing some 
time other than the first week in the year, 
and thirty expressed themselves as favoring 
a week early in the fall, when the church 
work for a new year is being planned and 
entered upon. 

= —_— 
A PLAN OF FRATERNITY AND 
BENEVOLENOE. 


To Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, Mass., many 
inquiries have gone of late from all parts of the 
country as to its Pilgrim Fraternal Associa- 
tion. The fourth year has just closed with 
good reports and a favorable eutlook. 

It is an inspiration to any pastor in these 
days to see from forty to sixty men of the 
church and congregation mingling in social 
and fraternal intercourse. At no service or 
scciable can this be accomplished with the 
freedom and enjoyment that the men have at 
these monthly meetings. After the roll-call 
and business and the talk or entertainment, 
simple refreshments are served, consisting of 
coffee and doughnuts, crackers and cheese. 
The table is spread by the sexton, and every 
man helps himself, thus throwing the partici- 
pants together in a wav to encourage acquaint- 
ance and good feeling. Many of the members 
have furnished a profitable and often amus- 
ing talk on the business in which they are 
particularly interested, and it is surprising 
how much undiscovered and undeveloped tal- 
ent and entertainment may be brought out in 
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this way. Laymen can taik admirably on 
such subjec‘s, aad their resources of anecdote 
and humor are abundant. Sothe double value 
of enjoyment and instruction is evident. 

Next to the fraternal intent of the organi- 
zation is the benevolent feature. The mem- 
bers aim to be of service to one another and 
the church. If a membar is laid aside by sick- 
ness a full week he is entitled to $5. The 
aid is continued, if need be, for pot more than 
eight weeks in any one year. Should death 
ensue, the sum of $50 additional is paid 
to the family toward defraying necessary 
expenses. Two such cases have come to the 
association the past year, and in both in- 
stances the aid furnished was timely and 
invaluable. A brother, overtaken by misfor- 
tune in his family orion his employment, may 
be assisted at the discretion of the advisory 
board to the extent of $20. In two instances 
such help has been a source of great satis- 
faction. 

There is room for such an association in 
most of our churches. Fraternity and relief 
are worthy handmaids of religion. The cost 
to members of the association is but fifty cents 
per month, and while few miss that amount 
from their individual income many may be 
greatly helped by the combined result. 

W. H. A. 





GRATEFUL AND APPREOIATIVE 
HEARTS. 

The friends who have sent aid for the desti- 
tute widows and orpbans will be interested 
to read extracts from a letter from Harpoot 
written not much over a month ago by a 
daughter of Dr. Goodell, of sainted memory, 
the wife of Dr. Barnum of Harpoot. 


Many women bring us stockings they have 
knit, or shawls they bave crocheted from wool 
prepared by themselves, and beg us to buy 
them, saying, ‘‘ Our children are hungry,” or 
‘* We want to get bread.’”’ We buy their arti- 
cles and then give them away to others as the 
cold weather is advancing. 

Miss Daniels is giving a warm meal several 
times a week to those of her needy pupils, 
who only have dry bread at home and some- 
times a scanty supply of that. Gifts from 
America are making this possible. It is a 
pleasure to see the school children now sup- 
plied with dresses and sacques, but there are 
many needy ones still, for clothes will wear 
out, even with the best of care. A few days 
ago ten orphan girls arrived from Arabkir, to 
be sent to the Broosa Orphanage near Con- 
stantinople. Almost every one needed a 
change of underclothing and stockings. Sev- 
eral needed dresses and warm jackets, and all 
required combs, soap, towels, etc. Besides, 
beds, pillows and quilts for the journey had 
to be made, and now ten more orphan girls 
from this city and region are to be sent to the 
German deaconesses’ schoolinSmyrna. Sim- 
ilar provision must be made forthem. It was 
touching to see the joy of one little orphan 
girl over a pair of shoes given to her; she 
kept putting them up to her face as though 
caressing them. 

We use the money very carefully, so that it 
may go as far as possible and do the most 
good. Weare thankful for every dollar sent. 
As we visit the desolate homes about us, our 
hearts often ache as we look around the bare 
room where there used to be rugs and cush- 
ions but which now is so destitute of all com- 
fort, and we wonder how the family will keep 
warm, where the coal will come from, or if 
they will have any, and how they can buy 
food for so many mouths when there is no 
work, no industry for them. How often 
women come to us begging for work. “I 
don’t want you to give me money,” saii one; 
‘only give me work, work.’’ How can the 
poor people live without help from abread? 
We bave faith to believe that Christians in 
other lands will not forget their suffering 
brethren and sisters in Turkey. 

Mary E. Barnum. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 


FROM NEW YORK. 
A Symposium. 

The Clerical Union, by invitation, united 
with the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Lutheran and Reformed pastors in a joint 
gathering at the Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church last Monday forenoon, After 
singing, prayer and an address of welcome 
from President Erdman of the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Association, the appointed 
topic of discussion, The Ideal Newspaper, 
was taken up. There ensued about as 
lively a time, probably, as either of the 
bodies represented was accustomed to. The 
first address was a written one by Dr. D. J. 
Burrell. The theme was evidently one on 
which he had thoroughly made up his mind 
and of which he was aching to free it. His 
paper was as full of wit as wasever a duck’s 
egg of meat, and his satire was as plentiful 
as his wit. He could not rein himself in 
for classification, but bunching our daily 
and Sunday newspapers in a wass, he 
brought down the lash of his condemna- 
tion in a style that reminded one of the 
good old slave driving times ‘‘befo’ de 
war,”’ 

Dr. Burrell enumerated the papers’ crimes 
and shortcomings, their taste for vile police 
reports, murders, scandals, divorces, their 
careful spying out of all manner of inde- 
cency. as if of set purpose to make a paper 
as unfit as possible for introduction into a 
decent family. There was so much of truth 
in his arraignment that the bearts of the 
bulk of the audience were with him despite 
the full vein of overstatement which they 
were willing to allow was adopted for em- 
phasis. He failed to describe the ‘‘ ideal”’ 
newspaper, apparently leaving us to infer 
that it is just what the ac‘ual is not. 
A later speaker, however, described it, 
and said we should see it in the millen- 
nium! 

Then followed addresses, ‘‘ limited to five 
minutes’? —the minutes being of elastic 
length—from Drs. J. W. Johnston, R S. 
MacArthur, H. A. Stimson and John Hall. 
These rather softened down the tone of 
the opening essay, laid a fair share of the 
blame upon the buyers of objectionable 
prints—some of them church members— 
but for whose demand the supply would 
cease. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter and see what can be done 
to secure cleaner papers. It consists of Dr. 
J. M. Buckley and the five minute speakers 
named above. 

Conference of Churches. 

The autumnal conference of the Manhat- 
tan-Brooklyn Conference of churches met 
with the Broadway Tabernacle Church, Dec. 
8, nearly all of the (about forty) churches 
being represented. Mr. Charles P. Pierce 
presided, and Rev. E. H. Byington acted 
as scribe. Rev. F. B. Richards, assistant 
pastor, in behalf of the Tabernacle, wel- 
comed the delegates. A minute on the 
death of Dr. A. C. Perkins, late president 
of the conference, prepared by Rev. D. 
B. Pratt and advocated by Dr. Meredith, 
was passed. The new Manhattan and the 
Patchin Avenue (Brooklyn) Churches ap- 
plied for membership. Rev. A. E. Colton 
of Patchogue presented the claims of the 
Long Island: Latin School, opened there 
under his care, and it was commended to 
the favor of the Education Society. The 
main question discussed was Church Ex- 
penses and How to Meet Them. It was 
led by Dr. R. J. Kent, who has attained 
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great success in the working of the pew 
rental system in his Lewis Avenue Church. 
The Central Church’s plan (Dr. Behrends) 
was presented by Mr. E. H. Crumpton, 
Piymouth’s by Rossiter W. Raymond, and 
Tompkins Avenue’s (Dr. Meredith) by Mr. 
G. W. Hebard. In the evening a minute 
in honor of Dr. Storrs, prepared by Dr. 
Behrends, was passed by a rising vote. 
Messrs. S. B. Capen of Boston and B. F. 
Blair made addresses on the Duty of a 
Christian Citizen, both of which met with 
a hearty response. 

Evangelistic. 

Notwithstanding the growing crowds, ne- 
cessitating overflow meetings on week days 
and Sundays and the visible increase in re- 
ligious interest, Mr. Moody could not be 
prevailed on to stay here longer. He goes 
to Sing Sing on Monday, the 13th, saying 
that the churches hereabouts can and should 
do this work themselves. A few of them 
have already begun extra meetings. He is 
earnestly moving to induce the churches of 
the country to devote the month of January 
to evangelistic work, giving up for the en- 
tire month their social engagements, amuse- 
ments, etc., and giving the time so saved to 
prayer and work for souls. His own meet- 
ings greatly iccreased in power during the 
last week of his stay. Before an audience 
of about 2,000 every morning and 2,500 
every afternoon the devoted evangelist 
sometimes preached as though he was in- 
spired. The better portion of the city press 
has given him a daily audience of many mil- 
lions, and he says he hears from it continu- 
ally from all parts of the land. He has re- 
peatedly said that these five weeks in New 
York have been the happiest five weeks of 
his life. 

Four neighboring Brooklyn churches— 
Dr. Gregg’s, Presbyterian, Dr. Dixon’s, 
Baptist, Dr. Banks’s, Methodist, and Rev. 
C. Myers’s, Baptist—are to unite in evangel- 
istic services immediately after the Week of 
Prayer, Rev. Dr. J. W. Chapman of the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
giving a week’s work to each church. In 
the eastern district also a movement is on 
foot to secure a series of union meetings, to 
be addressed by Drs. Meredith, Dixon, Park- 
hurst, Iglehart and Burrell, to begin in the 
Week of Prayer in the churches of Drs. 
Duryea, McElveen, Wells and others, 
Natural History. 

This study is decidedly booming with us. 
The Museum of Natural History has lately 
opened its large new sections, giving room 
for the display of many specimens hereto- 
fore completely useless because practically 
invisible. Bronx Park is now definitely 
fixed upon as the homes of the Z-élogical 
Garden and Botanical Park. All the col- 
lections of Europe in both departments, not 
one of which has a site equal to Bronx 
Park, have been carefully examined for the 
securing of their best features, and the 
work will shortly be driven with a will. 

And now, at last, the Castle Garden Aqua- 
rium is open to the public, with its incom- 
plete, but large and varied, collection of 
salt and fresh water fishes, to which addi- 
tions are to be made, as rapidly as may be, 
of specimens native and foreign that for 
rarity or beauty are worthy of careful study. 
The collection of trout alone, of nearly 
every known variety, every disciple of 
Izaak Walton will own is worth a long 
journey to see. 
lan Maclaren at the Aldine Club. 

Among the pleasant compliments shown 
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to Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren) in New York 
one of the most enjoyable on both sides was 
the afternoon “reception” given him by 
the Aldine Club. There he and Mrs, Wat- 
son met socially a large number of the au- 
thors, editors, publishers and bookish peo- 
ple who make up the select membership cf 
the club. The free personal interview grat- 
ified the curiosity and deepened the interest 
of many whose admiring esteem the large- 
hearted Scotsman had already won by his 
unique literary work. ITUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Economic Conference. 

More than usual enthusiasm has mani- 
fested itself at the sessions of this confer- 
ence, held at the Chicago Commons for 
three days and at the Hull House two days. 
Special interest was shown in the addresses 
of Dr. Gladden, Mr. Ernest Crosby and Mr. 
H. D. Lloyd. Dr. Gladden emphasized the 
impossibility of leading any satisfactory 
life which does not recognize the funda- 
mental principles of the Fatherhood of Gcd 
and the brotherhood of man. Dr. Gladden 
is never radical but always reasonably Chris- 
tian. Mr. Lloyd spoke on the money of 
conscience, which would do away with gold 
and silver and covtent itself with a certifi- 
cate issued by Government indicative of 
value whether of labor or of production, to 
be current everywhere aud to prevent any 
one from ever wanting work. Mr. Crosby 
gave an interesting account of the theories 
of Tolstoi, whom he has had the privilege of 
visiting. The. blessings of the single tax 
were also set forth and the privileges of 
free speech of the most radical kind enjoyed 
to the utmost. 

Visit of the Secretaries of the American Board. 

Chicago has been favored the past week 
in the presence of two of the secretaries of 
the American Board, Drs. Smith and 
Daniels, The former, as stated last week, 
has given our theological students a com- 
prehensive course of lectures on missions, 
with special reference to the origin, de- 
velopment and present proportions of the 
work under the care of the American Board. 
He was also in demand to address various 
meetings. Secretary Daniels is in the In- 
terior to attend with Dr. Hitchcock, dis- 
trict secretary, a series of rally meetings 
which it is hoped will deepen the interest 
in foreign missions. He will speak two or 
three times every day while in the West. 
He was present at the Ministers’ Meeting 
Monday morning and received a hearty wel- 
come. He was also able to meet with the 
co-operating committee of the Interior, and 
give it some suggestions as to its duties. 
This committee is devoting itself with en- 
ergy and wisdom to the work of spreading 
information as to the needs of the foreign 
field, and as to the advantages which come 
to a church from the regular observance of 
the monthly concert. It aims to secure a 
contribution large or small from every 
church in this vast territory and as far as 
possible from every member in it. It has 
also, in connection with the co-operating 
committees of New York and Boston, issued 
a valuable list of books relating to missions 
and which all our larger churches might 
easily and wisely put into their missionary 
libraries. 

Ministers’ Meeting. 

The large attendance showed more than 
ordinary interest in the topic discussed. 
This was a review by Prof. E. T. Harper of 
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Prof. George Adam Smith’s first volume on 
the Minor Prophets. His paper was a 
thorough and comprehensive presentation 
of the facts brought out by Professor 
Smith’s exposition, whose work on the 
whole was approved and the volume recom- 
mended for study. Professor Smith, said 
the reviewer, has the happy faculty of mak- 
ing the prophets live in our days. The In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons were 
handled rather severely and the ‘‘ hop, skip 
and jump method” condemned. The sug- 
gestion was offered that a book like the one 
under review be made a guide in Scripture 
study and that attention be confined to sin- 
gle sections of the Bible until the members 
of our classes master them. It is hardly 
probable that the sweeping condemnation 
of the international lesson would express 
the opinion of all who had taken much pleas- 
ure in listening to the professor. The feel- 
ing was general that a good deal may be said 
in favor of present methods of Sunday school 
study, and that even if not wholly satis- 
factory it may still be difficult to discover 
others which will be better. 

A Long Step Forward. 

The conviction has been growing in these 
parts that the period of destructive criti- 
cism is nearly over, and that it is time to 
be gathering up its results and formulating 
them for use. Accordingly, Dr. F. A. No- 
ble of the Union Park Church has arranged 
with professors in four of our theological 
seminaries, Baptist, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Congregational, for a series of 
twelve addresses to be given on successive 
Sunday evenings, beginning Feb. 14, on 
such vital subjects as The Philosophical 
Basis of Theology; Evidences of a Personal 
God; Higher Criticism and the Pentateuch; 
Credibility of the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament: Prophecy, Object, Scope 
and Use; Inspiration, How to Be Defined 
and Accepted; Place of Christ in Modern 
Thought; How Far Apostolic Interpreta- 
tion of Christ Is Authoritative; New Testa- 
ment Interpretation as Affected by Recent 
Studies and Investigations; Evolution The- 
ories and Christian Doctrine; Systematic 
Theology, Is There Still Need of It? The 
Teaching of Jesus in Regard to the Here- 
after. The speakers are to have a full hour 
for the discussion of their themes, and are 
to be untrammeled in their utterance. 
They will speak what they believe and will 
be responsible for the views they present. 
It is expected that the addresses will be 
gathered into a volume and presented to 
the public. It is hoped that the conserva- 
tive yet liberal-minded men who have been 
selected to prepare these addresses, by a 
calm, clear and perfectly honest statement 
of admitted facts, will be able to remove a 
great deal of the skepticism which now ex- 
ists in certain circles and which greatly 
hinders Christian work. It will be seen 
that in the choice of the subjects Dr. Noble 
has covered nearly the entire field of reli- 
gious criticism, and has so worded the dif- 
ferent themes as to make it possible to 
touch upon every difficulty which any hon- 
est, earnest investigator may feel. 


A Double Anniversary. 

We mean that of the opening of the Audi- 
torium in Chicago, seven years ago, and the 
celebration at the same time of the twen'y- 
fifth anniversary of the organization cof the 
Chicago Athenxum, a literary and scien- 
tific school which has done not a little for 
the culture of the Western metropolis. 
Unitarians chiefly were the early promoters 
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of the Athenzum enterprise. For many 
years Rev. E. J. Galvin was its efficient 
superintendent. The Auditorium was built 
by the contributions and energy of Mr. 
Ferdinand Peck, who presided at the meet- 
ing Wednesday evening, and after introduc- 
ing President Harper, who spoke briefly in 
commendation both of the work of the Ath- 
en#um and of the influence which the Au- 
ditorium has had in molding our social life, 
gave way to Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the 
principal speaker of theevening. His topic 
was How to Make Men. He seemed to 
take it for granted that the erection of the 
White City and the construction of such 
buildings as the Auditorium prove the ex- 
istence of men worthy the name in Chicago, 
He insisted that we should not be satisfied 
with a system of public school instruction 
which sends boys into the world at the age 
of fourteen, and girls only a little older, 
wholly unfitted to be leaders in the busi- 
ness which may employ their energies. 
Hence the importance of evening schools 
like that furnished by the Athenzum. He 
would have every youth learn the value of 
time and how to use it profitably. He 
would encourage him to save the hours 
which are generally wasted for the reading 
of history. He would do all in his power 
to educate our youth in the history of our 
country and of other countries, in the char- 
acter and capacity of our own people, in the 
language of our own time, in the mysteries 
of steam engines and electrodes, in the laws 
of nature, and in what constitutes a man, 
so that young people may know the differ- 
ence between a small man and a great man, 
between a genuine man and one who is only 
his counterfeit. Dr. Hale’s final emphasis 
was on the need of cultivating the habit of 
self-help, through which alone success is 
attainable. FRANKLIN, 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
Model Glasgow. 

We are sometimes pointed to as a model 
municipality, and it is hoped that the new 
town council will do even more than their 
predecessors to justify the compliment our 
city has earned. Sir James Bell, our late 
lord provost, was certainly a model chief 
magistrate and municipal ruler. In retir- 
ing from office he gave an interesting and 
hopeful review of the work and improve- 
ments carried out during his reign. Our 
rates are lighter than in any of our large 
cities, The tramway service, although the 
fares have been reduced to the cheapest 
limit, has been highly successful and bears 
witness to the good sense and management 
of our corporation. But it is now felt that 
we must soon change to a more rapid method 
than that of horse haulage, and our author- 
ities expect that, with faster and cheaper 
cars, the city will become still healthier and 
extend much more widely. 

The population in old Glasgow is more 
dense than in any other city. The manager 
of the tramway department has just re- 
turned from an inspection visit to America. 
Letters from a correspondent specially sent 
to your principal cities have been appear- 
ing in our leading newspaper, and they 
point to the probable adoption either of the 
cable or the overhead electric system. Our 
civic rulers deserve credit for the number 
of parks and open spaces they have provided 
for the health and recreation of the people. 
The purification of the Clyde is coming 
within measurable distance, and we do not 
despair even of seeing the pall of smoke 
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that hangs too often over us effectually dealt 
with, if not altogether dispelled. There is 
still need, however, of introducing district 
free libraries, and especially of lessening 
the public houses and giving the people 
direct control of the ruinous drink traffic. 
Grewth of Christian Endeavor. 

The recent visit of Dr. Francis Clark fur- 
nished striking proof that this American 
movement is growing rapidly amongst us, 
and, like other things, is working upward in 
accordance with the law of evolution. Dr. 
Clark was much encouraged by the magnifi- 
cent welcome given to him by the Scottish 
Endeavorers, who filled our large St. An- 
drew’s Hall to its utmost capacity. There 
is work for this movement to do in Amer- 
ica, as Dr. Clark pointed out, in purifying 
the political atmosphere and in training 
young men and women to stand up publicly 
for the Christian ideals of righteousness. 
The same work is needed here. We have 
just concluded our municipal elections, and 
the newly-formed “Christian Progressive’’ 
Union shows how this program of the C. E. 
societies, as sketched by their enthusiastic 
founder, can be vigorously and directly ap- 
plied in guiding public opinion and the 
large but undisciplined army of municipal 
voters. The attention of our churches has 
now been drawn to the presence and force 
of the Endeavor movement, and the prob- 
lem is how to relate the churches and these 
thriving societies in a friendly and fruitful 
alliance. The starting last month of Scot- 
tish Endeavor, as the monthly organ of the 
movement in our country, is the Jatest sign 
that the Endeavor Union has come to this 
part of the world and has come to stay. 
We have now 344 registered societies in 
Scotland and a total membership of 15,000. 
Academic Barbarians ! 

Our heroic youths of Gilmorchill Univer- 
sity have just been distinguishing them- 
selves as a physical force party. Not con- 
tent with electing by their votes Mr. Cham- 
berlain over Mr, Augustine Birrel, M. P., 
as their lord rector for the next term, 
they organized a torchlight procession 
through the streets to signalize the triumph 
of conservative and unionist sympathies. 
The usual termination of this enthusiastic 
procession is one of the city theaters, where, 
for the time being, the students mingle 
with ‘the gods” of the upper gallery and 
turn their torches into palms of victory. 
On this occasion they made for the Skating 
Palace in one of our thoroughfares with re- 
sults damaging to numberless panes of win- 
dows in that institution and provocative of 
diverse pains in their own Grecian and 
other heads! The entrance to the Skating 
Palace was barred, a large hose procured 
from the superintendent of the city’s fire de- 
partment was turned on and the subsequent 
conflict between police and students was 
serious enough while it lasted. The case 
was happily disposed of this week by tke 
presiding magistrate, and the eight students 
apprehended and charged with malicious 
mischief were let off with the Scotch ver- 
dict of ‘‘not proven.”’ 

Popular sympathy will go with this ver- 
dict, but probably the students, who were 
exasperated by the turning on of the water 
hose and still more by the batons of the 
police, will reflect wisely on this latest out- 
burst of enthusiasm and conduct their next 
celebration with more restraint and order. 
Our universities are still a happy training 
ground. ‘These are our young barbarians 
all at play!”’ 
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Theological Colleges. 

The usual commencement has been made 
in our divinity halls by one or other of the 
professors giving the opening lecture. Dr. 
Dods discussed at the New College, Edin- 
burgh, the need of scientific training in 
theology and the relation of criticism to 
the practical work of the ministry. The 
theological sympathies of Dr. Dods are well 
known as those of an enlightened and ad- 
vanced scholar, and his plea for the tolera- 
tion of criticism, and for the cure of errone- 
ous results by more and better criticism, 
was temperately and sensibly stated. Prof. 
A. B. Davidson of the New College, Edin- 
burgh, still holds a unique place in the af- 
fections and admiration of students. His 
quiet but caustic remarks in the case of 
ignorance, or, still more, want of prepara- 
tion, are as much relished as the freshest 
witticisms, and whet the appetite for the 
rare and original treatment of Old Testa- 
ment characters and subjects given in his 
class lectures. Some professors may write 
too much, but the only regret in Dr. David- 
son’s case is that he does not write more. 
His promised book on Old Testament The- 
ology wiil be eagerly waited for. 

Principal Hutton of the United Presby- 
terian College called attention in his open- 
ing address to Mr. Gladstone’s Studies on 
Butler, and this, along with Mr. Balfour’s 
book on the Foundations of Belief, was also 
referred to by Professor Flint of Edinburgh. 
But the address of greatest freshness and 
practical interest was that delivered here by 
Prof. G. A. Smith on his experience of 
the colleges and universities he visited in 
America, and their superior endowment and 
equipment for study and research. Proba- 
bly Dr. Smith’s appeal to our wealthy lay- 
men to come forward with funds, in friendly 
rivalry with some of your citizens, for the 
better endowment of our theological insti- 
tutions will not pass unheeded. It was 
clear to Dr. Smith’s hearers that he has 
gained physical as well as intellectual stim- 
ulus from his visit to your climate. 

The announcement he made of the recent 
improvement in Prof. Henry Drummond’s 
health was very welcome. Unfortunately 
another colleague, Dr. J. T. Candlish, is 
still laid aside by severe illness. Principal 
John Caird, D. D., of Glasgow University has 
recovered from the attack that interrupted 
the delivery of his Gifford Lectures, but 
there are outward signs of his advancing 
age. Rev. Dr. Paton Gloag of Galashiels 
has taken up the work of the chair vacated 
bv Professor Johnston of Aberdeen. 


Union of Churches. 

The union of the Congregationalist and 
Evangelical Union bodies in Scotland is 
now arranged, and will take effect formally 
on the first of January, 1897. This result 
has not been reached without difficulty and 
mutual concession, but it is another proof 
that ecclesiastical Scotland is getting weary 
of the division of the churches and longs 
for union and reconstruction on as wide 
and inclusive a basis as possible. Rev. 
T. E. Davies, formerly of Elgin Place 
Congregational Church here, a vigorous op- 
ponent of this union, has been called to the 
Congregational church at Beckenham, near 
London, and is preaching with success to 
his new hearers. The union between the 
Free and United Presbyterian churches will 
be vigorously pushed forward this winter. 
A public meeting held at Dundee indicates 
that this movement is also hopeful. 

Glasgow. w. M. R. 
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Christian Symbolism in Puritan Churches. 


What concord between Puritanism and 
symbolism? In first view there seems none, 
either in worship or church architecture. 
Above all, the Puritan sought for: 


The Veritas that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath. 

Penetrating to the core and fountain of 
truth, he cast away type and shadow. Men 
had too long used the likeness to hide the 
reality. Nevertheless, there is no divorce 
between Calvinism and art, The icono- 
clasts were Anabaptists if anything. Cal- 
vinism liberated the state and society from 
a corrupt church or, rather, corporation. 
It did not neglect the body while feeding 
the soul, but demanded a free and honor- 
able citizen life addressed to human nature. 
It made no war against beauty, but it 
changed the standards of worth. Thor- 
oughly democratic, it brought art to the 
common people and into the home which it 
glorified. It had little sympathy with nude 
art, because in the creation of that woman 
is first forced to conquer her shame. It 
taught an unbounded love of safeguarded 
liberty. It emancipated art from the mo- 
nopoly of the noble and the priest, the rich 
and the powerfu', and gave it to the com- 
mon man. Givirg art back again unto it- 
self, it disclosed a field hitherte unknown 
in that everyday human life which Jesus 
himself glorified. It was in a Protestant 
republic that art found its richest bloom. 
Calvinism is not vandalism. 

The Puritan is not a hater, but a lover, of 
beauty. Give him but one mediator be- 
tween God and man, brush away the mo- 
nopolies, the scaffolding and the symbols 
ordained by selfish human corporations, 
and his desire for what God makes and 
loves isfound to be deep and abiding. The 
Datch Puritan not only kept his palette and 
chisel, his organ and his music, but he 
turned his country, a morass by nature, 
into a lovely picture of art. He made the 
home a model, and clothed the citizen, 
burgber, and boer alike, in costumes clean 
and bright. The French Puritan was an in- 
satiable lover of courtesy, fine manners, 
home comforts and adornments. The Ger- 
map Puritan held to the richness of his in- 
heritance from his forest forefathers, while 
sloughing cff the cor:upting foreignism of 
Rome. The English Puiitan’s dress, wool 
and white linen, in its simple dignity, with 
clean body and nothing false on face and 
hair, is even today the delight of the artist. 
It was the Puritan Milton who sang of 

The high embowéd roof 

With antic pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows, richly dight, 
as well as of ‘‘full-voiced quires’’ and 
‘* pealing organs.”’ 

Furthermore, if. the descendants of Pil- 
grims and Paritans who (mistakenly) deem 
their fathers to have buried beauty in the 
‘¢image-storm ’’ do count it duty to follow 
in ancestral footsteps, then we can under- 
stand why Congregationalists, British and 
American, lose so many of their children. 
A steady stream of carriages before the 
doors of ‘‘the Establishment” beyond sea, 
and many of the Puritans’ descendants in 
the American Episcopal churches do but 
show that human nature craves the symbol 
when robed in beauty. 

As matter of fact, unshackled from the 
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compulsion of a state church and in free 
America at liberty to choose, lovers of 
beauty have come toa new mind. Increas- 
ingly they follow the Scriptures which they 
so love in wisely making use of the symbol 
in letter, color and form. Behold their 
‘‘ platforms,” ‘‘ declarations,” creeds and 
confessions—structures built of the “letter 
that killeth,” especially when too much 
abounding. They are recovering also, ‘for 
glory and for beauty,’’ whatever is an aid to 
worship. Even the Congregationalists have 
their saints and holy places, after whom, 
after which they name their churches and 
think it no sin—Robinson, Eliot, Winthrop, 
Harvard, Maverick, Pilgrim, Plymouth, 
Mayflower, Leyden. They, too, love beauty 
in pictures, Witness the tasteful publica- 
tions, with generous use of Christian sym- 
boliso, of the C. S. S. and P. S., and their 
homes and church parlors. Behold the tre- 
mendous revolution wrought in meeting 
house architecture. So, also, the historic 
spirit waxing nobly strong, they honor and 
reverence, but without idolatry venerate, 
precious relics from home lands beyond sea, 
even building them into their church walle. 
Already they have in their calendar of 
days, Week of Prayer, one Sunday for 
prison reform, another for missions or local 
charities, this festal day or that; enough to 
make a new Christian year. Behold also 
their enrichment of worship, prayer, praise 
and song, with responses, the people taking 
part instead of the parson monopolizing all. 
- In a word, the children of the Puritans 
are less Protestant and more Christian. 
They are no longer afraid of Rome. Giant 
Grim has become a quiet prisoner. They 
do not protest against the pope and his 
corporation. They watchthem, Readiness 
is shown even to receive the Romaniast, 
when purged, into the true, that is the Con- 
gregational, fold. The Puritan descendants 
honor, according to the eternal fitness of 
thirgs, what is local, historic, providential. 
They see God in history. Reasonable play 
is allowed the affections of life and propri- 
eties of feeling in memorials and gifts which 
take artistic form. They would be clean 
every whit. Their prayer is, ‘‘ Lord, not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head.’’ Nor, wiser than what is written, 
would they reform beyond Scripture limits. 
What ‘‘for glory and for beauty” Jesus and 
the apostles have suggested and what within 
the realm of symbolism is shadowed forth 
in Biblical parable, metaphor, allegory, 
trope and proverb, they believe may be 
used for edification. Hence, their re.diness 
to embody in art, for holy use on fort, 
table, book, tablet, program, church wall, 
front or roof, for temporary decoration or 
for permanent memorial, what will teach 
not legendary, but Biblical truth. Are not 
these the facts? 

Believing that we state no more than 
truth, may we not here, with practical in- 
tent to aid building committees, architects 
of Congregational church edifices and all 
those who would beautify God’s sanctuary 
and make the place of his feet glorious, 
suggest the riches and the limitations of 
church ornamentation? 

Avoiding what is purely sectarian and all 
that suggests the church legend of Christ 
and his associates rather than the reality 


of gospel record unstained by factitious or 
belated tradition, we suggest the following 
as legitimate and appropriate within the 
Congregational meeting house: 

1. Symbols taken wholly from Scripture. 

2, The use of what will ascribe and mani- 
fest in beautiful forms glory and thanks- 
giving to God because of his signal provi- 
dences in the history of our fathers and of 
their children. 

3 Grateful acknowledgments of local 
blessings, advantages or talents. 

4, The expression within carefully marked 
limits of those human affections, implanted 
in us of God, and out of which duties spring, 
such as the filial, paternal, fraternal and 
patriotic. 

Puritanism rightly interpreted believes 
not only that God was but that he is, It 
does not, as in Roman Catholicism, lay 
stress upon the physical sufferings of Christ 
but upon his whole life (as well as upon his 
last agony), and his life in us as the hope of 
glory. Hence while we may, rightly I think, 
make visible expression of the crose, the 
nails, the hammer, the crown of thorns, the 
scourge, the reed, sponge and spear, these 
will be in subordination to the more joyous. 
symbolism so richly set forth in his own 
parables. The coin, the lamp, the sower, 
the woman with leaven, the hid treasure, 
the pearl of great price, the ten virgins, the 
good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the-pub- 
lican and the Pharisee have all not only a 
permissible but an honored place in that 
Christian symbolism that knows no sect. 
Surely it is as right, as it is much more 
beneficial, to teach these ever fresh truths 
in the guise of plastic and manual as well 
as literary art, and by the permanent stone 
of the wall or glass of the church windows 
as by the types, lithc graph or chromo. 

First of all, near the pulpit should be the 
necessary artic'es of furniture significant of 
the two sacraments, the eucharist and bap- 
tism, which Christ ordained—the commun- 
ion table and the baptismal font. On 
these three teatures, or elsewhere in the 
edifice, may be represented the appropri- 
ate Scripture emblems of the corn and 
wine, or wheat and grapes. The lily, the 
lamb, the lion, the dove, the olive branch, 
the palm, the burning bush, the tongues of 
fire, the Alpha and the Omega in Greek 
letters, or the four Hebrew consonants of 
the name Jehovah, the burning candle, the 
Bible and the communion chalice, or bread 
trencher, the seven-branched golden can- 
dlestick, the four faces of the living crea- 
ture in Revelation, the ox, the lion, the 
eagle and the man, are all Scriptural em- 
blems, and there are many more that could 
be used with edifying effect. In America 
the trailing arbutus flowers may surely have 
a place in our symbolism, as a token of 
God’s kindly providence and loving mes- 
sage to the Pilgrims. The “lily among 
thorns’’ is a symbol of a holy life amid 
worldly temptations, and of a church pure 
amid errors lifting itself up to the light of 
God. No age can wither, nor custom stale, 
the appropriateness of this symbol in 
churches allied with that of Scrooby, Ley 
den and Piymoutb. 

In God’s care for the sparrow and the 
raven, his clothing of the lily, in the mi- 
gration of birds, in the sweet alternation of 
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the seasons, in the deep instinct of the 
furred, the feathered or the finned tribes 
we have symbols manifold and touching. 
Surely we have Christ’s implied authority 
for the use of these whereby we may glo- 
rify God, even as we are exhorted so to do 
in the Bible. 

Reserving for a future article treatment 
of temporary decoration and the outside of 
the meeting house, may we all ever pray, 
‘‘ Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us, and establish thou the work of 
our hands upon us, yea the work of our 
hands establish thou it.’’ 


OCONGREGATIONALISM AND THE 
ELEOTION. 
RY BEV. ROBERT P. HERRICK, C. 8. 8. AND P. 8, SUPER- 


INTENDENT FOR MINNESOTA, 





Now that the smoke of the political bat- 
tle field has somewhat lifted we can already 
diecern certain elements which contributed 
to the great victory of Nov 3. To be sure 
the interplay of the forces, moral and politi- 
cal, will be the study of statesmen for years 
to come. But even now the main lines 
along which the battle was fought and won 
are apparent, and one naturally asks him- 
self, ‘‘ What part did our own well-loved de- 
nomination have in this great victory?”’ 

The late political contest, which began 
over an economic question, soon shifted to 
other grounds and in the end was settled as 
a question of national morals, To most of 
those who voted for the Rapublican ticket 
the chief interest centered in the victory of 
honesty over repudiation, in the triumph of 
the doctrine of national authority in the 
face of theoretical rebellion, and in the pres- 
ervation of the national judiciary from the 
assaults of partisanship. I do not mean all 
those arrayed against the Republican party 
saw these questions in this light, but those 
who supported with such ardor the Repub- 
lican cause were convinced that the moral- 
ity of the question at issue was as we have 
stated. 

It should be noted, also, that Congrega- 
tionalism has cultivated the judicial tem- 
perament more than most other religious 
bodies. Its proportion of educational in- 
stitutions, and of educated men, is beyond 
that of most other religicus bodies in Amer- 
ica. This policy has produced a habit of 
mind iz the denomination as a whole which 
is disposed to carefully weigh a matter of 
importance before it is passed upon. This 
deliberation is manifest in our national gath- 
erings where questions of moment are often 
kept before the churches for consideration 
for years before the decision is reached. 
You cannot easily stampede a Congrega- 
gational church or a Congregational com- 
munity however sensational and overwhelm- 
ing may be the immediate presentation of 
a new theory. 

This disposition to consider a matter of 
moment in a fair-minded way, and to avoid 
hasty conclusions, has been apparent among 
us in the great struggle just ended, and 
has enabled our denomination to bear a 
noble part in this latest saving of the na- 
tion. The national census of 1890 gives 
diagrams to show the relative denomina- 
tional strength in the different States of 
the Union. There were only fifteen States 
where the numerical strength of Congrega- 
tionalism was sufficient to include them in 
this table for comparative purposes. The 
first twelve of these fifteen States went 
strongly for the principles of national 
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honor. Of the remaining three, California 
was also on the side of victory for national 
morals. The thirteenth and fifteenth States 
were Nebraska and Kansas, the former the 
home of Mr. Bryan and the latter inheriting 
even to our own day the extremist tenden- 
cies of the brave old Abolitionists who 
fought for free soil before the war. 

In the newest States, such as Washing- 
ton and the Dakotas, Congregationalism 
has absorbed into our church at least fifty 
per cent, of members from other denomi- 
nations who were alien to our methods and 
ways of thinking. Ip some of the newer 
churches there is not a single original Con- 
gregationalist to be found in the member- 
ship, and the minister is often a contribu- 
tion from another denomination. Give 
these churches in Washington and the Da- 
kotas time to assimilate our gfeat funda- 
mental Congregational principles and the 
second generation will show the same con- 
serving force found in the older States. In 
Iowa and Minnesota, to whic’ forty years 
ago the Congregationalists of the East sent 
out the Iowa Band and the young men, 
Richard Hall and Charles Seccombe, thor- 
oughly imbued with Congregational ideas, 
and into which all the years since the Chris- 
tian churches of the East have been pour- 
ing home missionary funds as well as plant- 
ing educational institutions, we see great 
majorities for national honesty and na- 
tional preservation. While Congregation- 
alism is numerically on a par with other 
denominations in these States, it-is true 
that popular thinking has been wonderfully 
dominated by our own denomination. This 
is due to our traditional policy of reaching 
and educating the leaders in the political 
and intellectual world. More than will 
ever be duly realized is the nation in this 
latest great success of popular government 
indebted to the toil and sacrifice, the gifts 
and the prayers which Congregational New 
England has projected into the great mid- 
dle West. There are two great duties laid 
upon us as a denomination in view of this 
result. 

There is the obligation resting upon us to 
do for the whole nation, as a denomination, 
what we have done for less than one third 
of the States. We owe to the preservation 
of this great land and to the conserving of 
the principles of liberty itself to do again 
in the South and Southwest what we have 
done so nobly in the North, With a pro- 
found couviction that a belief in God and 
an obedience to him is essential to our na- 
tional preservation, we must continue our 
policy of educating the leaders. I wish 
that our next National Council might de- 
vote at least one-half day to the consid- 
eration of the lapsed condition of our de- 
nominational educational interests and the 
opportunity that is offered in this great 
nation of ours for further efforts along a 
line which cannot be neglected if the re- 
public is to stand the shock of further po- 
litical battles such as we have just come 
through. 

The second duty laid upon us involves 
the consideration of the country neighbor- 
hood as distinguished from the village and 
city. Put a group of people on farms be- 
yond the reach of Christian institutions and 
allow them to neglect the Christian Sab- 
bath and its services for a series of years 
and you will find them returning to godless- 
ness and dropping out of touch with the 
sentiments of Christian civilization. As 
the most carefully cultivated rose, neg- 
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lected for years, returns to the original 
scrawny bramble, so the neighborhood of 
godly, patriotic people, when similarly neg- 
lected, will become imbued with religious 
indifference, and patriotic indifference as 
well. The public schools will take care 


that they are educated in books, but not © 


in morals. Now allow a blatant talker to 
come into such a community and present 
some selfish scheme of repudiation and you 
have the combination that did much toward 
threatening the politic. integrity of this 
nation a few weeks ago. Some two dec- 
ades ago we joined with other denomina- 
tions in the cry, ‘‘ Look out for the strate- 
gic centers,’ and our home missionary 
work has largely followed that plan and 
congested its work in the cities and villages 
for twenty yeare. As the cry was lifted a 
few years ago, ‘‘ Back to the land,’’ so we 
need today to lift up the new cry, ‘‘ Back to 
the country school district and to the rural 
neighborhood with the religious institu- 
tions of our fathers.’’ 

In the West our missionary effort is strung 
along great parallel lines of railroad like 
beads upon a thread, while the country for 
thirty or forty miles in between has been 
practically neglected. We cannot soon for- 
get how after the first shout of victory was 
lifted on Nov. 4 we were held in painful 
suspense because it seemed possible that 
later returns might endanger the apparent 
victory. We were waiting for returns from 
jast such neighborhoods as [ have described 
and it was this vote that threatened for a 
brief time the whole result. To secure the 
perpetuity of this Government by a free 
people in the future struggles of org snized 
se'fishoess against righteousness we must 
turn ourselves with profound concern to 
the evangelizing of these thousands of 
neglected country districts through the 
West and the far West. 

Minneapolis. 
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THE PROTESTANTS OF THE ZIL- 
LERTHAL. 
A STORY OF PERSECUTION AND EXILE, 
BY W. D. MCORACKAN. 


The name of the Z llerthal in the Tyrol 
suggests strolling singers and zither play- 
ers. Natives of that valley have at vari- 
ous times made world-wide reputations for 
themselves by their musical talents and 
their jolly dances, As a race they display 
the good and. evil characteristics of moun- 
taineers perhaps more strongly than the 
inhabitants of any other Alpine district, for 
they are inclined to be open-hearted and 
expansive in their social intercourse; they 
dearly love a fight occasionally; they are 
not overindustrious; they cling to their old 
customs, and they spend a good deal of 
their time in the inns. 

N thing more picturesyue can be imag- 
ined than the local costumes, now unfortu- 
nately in process of disappearance. The 
men, for example, wear buckskin breeches. 
The knees are left bare to grow brown with 
exposure; woolen stcckings cover the calf 
of the leg down to the ankle, which is also 
bare. A felt hat with a feather—the inev- 
itable feather worn by every man and boy 
in the Tyrol—sits jauntily on the head, and 
a thick jacket of gray homespun is the rule. 
As for the women, they have discarded 
almost every part of the ancient costume 
except the hat. This is of black felt, not 
unlike in shape to the cap usually assigned 
to Mercury in classic sculpture—a simple 
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and essentially beautiful headgear. It is 
enlivened by a gold cord and two tassels 
that hang in front down tothe brim. As 
for the rest, the whole population seems 
strictly controlled by the local Catholic 
clergy, and the valley is well sprinkled with 
churches and chapels from end to end. 
, Amid such surroundings one does not 
look for traces of a Protestant movement. 
Yet, curiously enough, the Zillerthal not 
quite sixty years ago was the scene of an 
evangelical revival which led to persecu- 
tions and eventual expulsions. The seeds 
of the Reformation were once sown almost 
as plentifully in the Tyrol as in other Ger- 
man-speaking lands. The people of the 
Zllerthal, in particular, seemed to be car- 
ried away by the thoughts of freedom from 
ecclesiastical domination which the new 
doctrines promised them. Luther’s teach- 
ings and, later, those of the Anabaptists 
threatened to detach this whole Alpine 
world from Rome, until the authorities, by 
systematic house searchings, by the burn- 
ing of heretical books—not to speak of the 
use of torture, hanging, quartering and 
other inquisitional methods—managed to 
stem the tide. The counter or Catholic 
Reformution finished the work of so called 
redemption, and the Tyrol became, what it 
is now, the most ultramontane Of lands. In 
1619 the clergy seemed to consider their 
task complete. 

Curiously enough, however, the Reforma- 


tion, in spite of these elaborate persecutions, 


still counted a few adherents in scattered 
places throughout the Zillerthal, so that 
expulsions occurred at various times during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth canturies. 
Contact with foreign countries of Protes- 
tant persuasion nourished the movement, as 
well as the surreptitious importation of 
Lutheran books by those men of-the valley 
who traveled about in Europe as peddlers. 

In 1816 the sect of Inclinante, as they 
were called, begged to be allowed to form 
a parish of their own. This demand was 
rejected, but a few years after a deputa- 
tion waited upon the Austrian Emperor 
Francis in Innsbruck in order to renew it. 
Although Francis showed himself well dis- 
posed towards the petitioners, his answer 
was exceedingly noncommittal, and the 
succeeding years found the position of the 
Inclinants more precarious than ever. It 
was especially their refusal to go to con- 
fession at Easter and their persistent ap- 
peal for the reception of both elements in 
the communion which angered the Catho- 
lic clergy. Every means of persuasion was 
employed, but to no purpose, Even Prot- 
estant travelers and tourists were forbid- 
den to visit the ZiJlerthal. It was thought 
that a system of complete isolation would 
cure the offensive heresy, 

At length the question came up before 
the Diet of the Tyrol, where it dragged 
along through shifting complications until, 
in 1837, an imperial decree was launched, 
which commanded all those Inclinants who 
were not willing to return to the Catholic 
faith to emigrate within four months from 
date. They could choose either foreign 
countries or other provinces of the Aus- 
trian empire, where Protestant communi- 
ties already existed. It was virtually a de- 
cree of expulsion. 

With the same resignation and endurance 
which had marked their conduct in the 
past the Inclinants set about making ar- 
rangements for their departure from the 
land of their fathers. Only those who 
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know the intense love for their native soil 
which characterizes the Tyrolese can ap- 
preciate the heroism of this sacrifice. 

A certain Johann Fleid!, at once one of 
the poorest and yet most highly esteemed 
of their number, was sent to the king of 
Prussia with a petition which begged his 
majesty to let them form a colony some- 
where in his country. The mission was 
successful, Before the four months had 
passed 427 inhabitants of the Z:llerthal left 
their homes, and after three weeks’ march 
arrived at Schmiedeberg in Silesia, where 
shelter was temporarily provided them. 

Eye-witnesses have described this train of 
sorely tried but determined men and women 
passing down the mountain paths with 
their movable belongings loaded on carts or 
carried on their backs, family by family. 
The children walked on ahead, then the 
mother, while the father brought up the 
rear with the household effects. The sight 
was 80 pathetic that even the most bigoted 
populations through which the Inclinants 
made their way were moved to show sym- 
pathy and to lend their aid. In many cases 
the exiles were too poor to employ horses, 
and were themselves harnessed to carte. 
Perhaps a faithful house dog trotted by 
their side, or a birdcage was perched upon 
the top of the load, but for the rest only 
the most necessary articles were carried 
along. 

The clergy alone along the route remained 
impassive or hid themselves in their parson- 
ages. From the valley of the Inn the exiles 
passed through Salzburg with the greatest 
order, and cad in their Tyrolese costumes, 
until they reached their destination. Lands 
were eventually assigned to them in Erd- 
mannsdorf at the foot of the Riesengebirge, 
where the descendants founded a colony 
called Zillerthal, It is said by travelers 
that the houses still recall the peculiar ar- 
chitecture of the Tyrolese chalets. The 
costumes have still been preserved in a cer- 
tain measure, and the dialect especially is 
handed down from father to son almost un- 
impaired. The colony is essentially an agri- 
cultural one, dairies and market gardens 
forming the principal means of support. 

At first frequent communication was kept 
up with the kinsmen in the old Z:llerthal. 
This was particularly the case during the 
lifetime of Princess Marie, later Queen of 
Bavaria, who took a deep interest in the ex- 
iles and in the success of the colony. She 
was in the habit of taking frequent trips 
into the Tyrol to report progress or to carry 
messages from one family to another. But 
at the present time the Prussian colony has 
to a great extent grown away from its par- 
ent valley and the feeling of kinship is grad- 
ually yielding before the difference in reli- 
gious belief. The expulsion of Protestants 
from the Zillerthal is now practically for- 
gotten in the Tyrol, which continues to be 
as submissive to its clergy as ever. 


——— i 


The Acts and epistles furnish the topics for 
the Sunday School lessons next year, and the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature offers 
examinations in four grades for pupils and 
teachers, an outline course of study covering 
these books for adult classes, a course of read- 
ing for teachers and also a correspondence 
course for those who wish to do the most thor- 
ough work. Finally, for ministers and Bible 
students, critical and exegetical courses are 
offered in both English and Greek through 
correspondence. The fees for individuals tak- 
ing these examinations and courses are from 
fifty cents to $8, Information may be had by 
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addressing the insti ute at Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


reed 


THE BURDENS OF INTEMPERANOE. 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING. 








The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor has just published a report upon 
its investigation of the effects of intemper- 
ance in its relation to pauperism, crime and 
insanity. The volume of 416 pages contains 
more valuable information upon this subject 
than any other I have ever s:en. The in- 
vestigation was thorough and the results 
are stated very clearly and comprehensively. 
It is not a book to be read, but one to be 
studied with the greatest care. The follow- 
ing abstract may be of value to those who 
are not accustomed to statistical reports, as 
well as to many who will not be able to ob- 
tain the report. It deals only with the 
three questions already mentioned, and does 
not touch the invaluable facts presented in 
the report regarding the effects of license 
and no Jisense, or those regarding the use 
of tobacco and diugs by paupers, criminals 
and theinsane. The report also shows the 
nativity of all the persons whose cases were 
considered, classifying them as ‘ci izen 
born,”’ ‘ alien’’ and “ naturalized,’’ and giv- 
ing the birthplaces of their parents. This 
part of the report shows how heavy is the 
burden of immigration upon Massachusetts. 


INTEMPERANCE AND PAUPERISM. 


The investigation of pauperism covered 
3,230 cases, 2,633 males and 597 females, 
As 352 of these were of children under 15 
years of age, whose pauperism had no rela- 
tion to their own habits in regard to the 
use of drink, they should be excluded from 
the consideration ; 2,878 cases remain—2,428 
males and 450 females. It was fourd that 
1,966 of the 2,428 males and 140 of the 450 
females were addic‘ed to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, In the cases of 211 males 
and 38 females the liquor habits could not be 
atcortained. There were 251 male total ab- 
stainers and 272 females of the same class. 
It will be noticed that the proportion of ab- 
stainers is very much larger among women 
than among men—272 of the 450 women 
and only 251 of 2,428 men. In other words, 
there is very little pauperism among men 
who abstain from drink, but women, being 
more dependent upon others, lapse into pau- 
perism when the source of support fails. 

It does not follow in all cases that the 
pauperism of persons who are addicted to 
the use of intoxicating drink is dus directly 
to this habit. The investigation was there- 
fore carried a step farther. The same 3,230 
cases were analyz3d, the question being, 
‘*Is the person’s present condition of pau- 
perism due to the use or abuse of intoxicat- 
ing Jiquors?’’ In 1,274 cases the answer 
was ‘‘ yes,’’ in 1,427 it was “‘no”’ and in 529 
c28s38 the facts could not be ascertained. 
The percentage of porsons whose pauper- 
ism was due to drink may seem small, but 
it must not be reckoned on the entire 
number of cases. The 352 under 15 years 
of age should not enter into the account. 
Of the remaining 2,428 males and 450 fe- 
males, the pauperism of 1,217 males and of 
57 females was found to be caused directly 
by their own drinking habits. We have 
already seen that 1,966 males ard 140 fe- 
males were addicted to drink. These 1,217 
males whose pauperism was caused by drink 
are almost two-thirds of all who drank at 
all, while only 57 of the 140 drinking women 
traced their pauperism tothis habit. It is 
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of interest to note that ony 477-men and 28 
women are reported as ‘‘ excessive”’ drink- 
ers, so that fully one-half of the pauperism 
of the drinkers was directly traceable to 
moderate drinking. 

Two other important facts must be noted. 
In 156 cases the pauperism was found to 
be due to the drinking habits of one or 
both parents. In 47 other cases it was 
due to the intemperate habits of legal 
guardians (not parents), and in 99 other 
cases it was traced to the intemperate 
habits of other persons. Presumably most 
of these cases were of persons under 15. 
If we add the 1,274 cases in which the pau- 
perism was due to the drinking habits of 
the pauper and the 302 in which it was 
traceable directly to the intemperance of 
others, we have 1,576 cases of pauperism 
(out of 3,230) in which drinking habits were 
the cause ofthe pauperism. In other words, 
one-half of the pauperism of persons com- 
mitted to State institutions is due to in- 
temperance. In many other cases it is 
doubtless remotely responsible, but this is 
not demonstrated. (The paupers supported 
by towns and cities were not investigated, 
and State paupers supported outside the 
State institutions were not considered.) 


INTEMPERANCE AND CRIME, 


In considering intemperance as a cause of 
crime all the commitments to Massachu 
setts prisons for a year were investigated. 
There were 26,672 cases—23,581 of males 
and 3,091 of females; 15,543 males and 
2,032 females were committed for drunken- 
ness, and 608 males and 49 females for 
drunkenness in connection with other 
crimes. In other words, 18,232 of the 26,- 
672 commitments—nearly 69 per cent.— 
were for intemperarce. There were 7,430 
commitments of men and 1,010 of women 
for other offenses. It was found that 3 367 
of these men and 273 of the women were 
intoxicated when their crimes were com- 
mitted. This adds another 13 per cent. of 
all the cases, so that 81.97 per cent. of ail 
the commitments were found to be for of- 
fenses committed when the offender was 
intoxicated. 

Returning to the 7,430 cases of males and 
1,010 of females in which drunkenness was 
not the offense charged, the question was 
raised whetber the offender was sober or in 
liquor when he formed the intent to com 
mit the crime. It was found that 3,303 of 
the 7,430 men and 262 of the 1,010 women 
were in liquor when they formed the intent. 
This is 42+ per cent. of the entire number. 
The form of the inquiry was further changed, 
in the interest of thoroughness, to ascertain 
whether the intemperate habits of the crim- 
inal led to a condition which induced the 
crime. (The offender may have been in 
this condition as a result of intemperate 
habits, though sober when he planned the 
crime or committed it). It was found that 
3,931 of the 7,430 men and 363 of the 1,010 
women who committed these other crimes 
—about 51 per cent. of the whole number— 
were induced to do so by conditions grow- 
ing out of their intemperate habits. That 
is, 3,565, or 42-++ per cent., were intoxicated 
when they planned the offense, and 629 
others, 8+- per cent., were induced to com- 
mit crime by conditions due to intemper- 
ance, though sober when the crime was 
planned. 

Still another question was propounded in 
the investigation: ‘‘Did the intemperate 
habits of others lead the criminal to a con- 
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dition which induced the crime?’ An af- 
firmative answer is given in 3,611 cases 
(3,173 males and 438 females) of the 8,440 
crimes other than drunkenness, It also ap- 
pears that the intemperate habits of others 
were responsible for the conditions which 
led to drunkennees itself in 12,023 cases of 
drunkenness, and 481 cases of drunkenness 
in connection with other crimes, (The 
value of the answers to this question can- 
not be estimated without a very careful 
study, nor can it be treated within the lim- 
its of this article. Great caution should be 
exercised in drawing corclusions from them 
without such study.) 

Summing up the relations of intemper- 
ance to crime these facts appear: That 68+ 
per cent. of all the commitments were for 
drunkenness, simple or complicated with 
other crimes; 42+ per cent. of the other 
crimes were planned when the offender was 
intoxicated, and in 8+ per cent., though 
the plans were made when he (or she) was 
sober, the condition which induced the 
crime was due to intemperance. Adding 
the 18,232 cases of drunkenness and the 
4,294 cases of other offenses due to intem- 
perance, we have 22,526 cases in which a 
direct connection between intemperance and 
crime can be traced, out of a total of 26,672, 
or 84-+ per cent. 


INTEMPERANCE AND INSANITY, 


The third important branceh of the in- 
vestigation covered 1,836 cases of insanity— 
974 males and 862 females. There were 
488 cases in whieh the habits of patients 
could not be ascertzined. Of the 1,348 cases 
in which tbe facts were known, it was found 
that 515 males were drinkers and 184 were 
abstainere; 156 females were drinkers and 
493 were abstainers. Tracing the effect of 
the drinking habits, it was found that in 
383 cases (296 males and eighty seven fe- 
males) the insanity was due to intoxicating 
liquors. There were twenty cases in which 
the intemperate habits of parents and 184 
cases in which the intemperate habits of 
grandparents were found to be the cause 
of the insanity. 

The cases of 422 delinquent, defective and 
pauper children were considered. In 114 
cases their dependence or delirquency was 
due to the drinking babits of parents. 


WASHINGTON AS THE SEASON 
OPENS. 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESBEY. 





During the past six months delegations 
from all parts of the country have visited 
Canton. Now that it is definitely settled 
that a large and important delegation from 
Canton will come to Washington in the 
early spring, the capital city is preparing 
its welcome. It is a time honored custom 
for the citizens of Washington to make all 
plans for the inauguration of a president 
and to settle the bills—this without regard 
to party. The ccming man is considered 
the guest of the city, and all unite to give 
him a hearty welcome on the initial day 
of his term of service. It is the spontane- 
ous tribute of a people who have no vote 
and no representative in the Government 
to a new administration. We have a pop- 
ulation more than five times that of Ne- 
vada, which has three electoral votes. Our 
people, judiciously scattered, would have 
yielded the combined vote of Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, nine electoral votes, 
enough to have visibly reduced Major Me- 
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Kinley’s majority had we been of the same 
mind as the people of those States, but we 
are not. 

A prominent business man is usually cho- 
sen to act as chairman of the inaugural 
committee, a suite of offices is selected and 
the preparations gosmoothly on. The street 
pageant by day, the illumination and fire- 
works by night and the ball are, on each 
succeeding quadrennial, made as grand as 
possible. The last is really but a recep- 
tion, and the receipts from it are generally 
sufficient to meet all expenses and leave a 
surplus for the poor of the District. This 
year a gold Democrat, the president of the 
Board of Trade, who is also a good busi- 
ness man and the leading spirit in our 
largest Baptist church, has been named as 
chairman of the committee. The District 
of Columbia is quite equal to getting up 
an inauguration; all that is needed from 
the rest of the country is to provide the 
president elect. When Major McKinley was 
in Congress he made his home for a portion 
of the time at the Ebbitt House, and a 
suite of rooms have been engaged there for 
him and his party when they come on to 
the inauguration. 

Many people will be sorry when the doors 
of the White House swing out to its present 
mistress. Said one lady in official life to 
her the other day, ‘‘ If the ladies had their 
say you would never leave us, Mrs. Cleve- 
land.”’ ‘Don’t you think after atime you 
would get to fussing?’’ was the pleasant 
response. Then she told of explaining to 
her little daughter Ruth, before the elec- 
tion, the meaning of the flags upen the 
streets, that the affairs of the nation were- 
to be taken out of her father’s hands and 


given to another, and that then he would 
not be the President any more. The child 


listened carefully, then asked in a most anx- 
ious tone, ‘‘ But won’t he be my papa any 
more?”’ 

The Thanksgiving message of 1896 has 
certainly received the strong approval of 
Christian America. Its author heard Dr. 
Talmage say from his pulpit on Thanks- 
giving Day that it was the most intensely 
Christian proclamation ever issued from 
the executive mansion. Other ministers in 
the city also referred to it with great satis- 
faction. But the Jewish rabbi lamented 
the departure of the President from his 
heretofore peculiarly broad and liberal pub 
lic utterances, 

It was a very orderly holiday, so warm 
that ices took the place of pies and pud- 
dings at the family feasts. There was little 
in the outdoor life to remind one of New 
England Thanksgivings, unless the whirr of 
the bicycle bells suggested jingling sleigh 
bells, A sunrise prayer meeting, a bicycle 
meet and two hours’ run, a return to a 
praise service followed by a sermon was 
the program at one of the Presbyterian 
churches. The Congregational churches 
united in an eleven o’clock service in the 
audience-room of the First Church. 

Bishop Keane passed two or three days 
here on his way from the Pacific coast to 
Rome. He was most enthusiastically wel- 
comed, and on leaving the city was escorted 
to the B. & O. depot by a large company, 
including many ladies, students, priests, 
senators, army cflicers and prominent citi-- 
zens, 

The new library is nearly complete, but 
the books have not been moved over. The: 
transfer, class:fication and arrangement of 
the vast accumulation is now under disous- 
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sion by the joint committee on the library. 
They have called to their assistance Mr. 
Herbert Putnam of Boston, Mr. Fletcher of 
Amherst, Mr. Baker of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, and other prominent libra- 
rians from various parts of the country. 

Throngs of people found their way to the 
Capitol on the opening day of the second 
session of the Fifty-Fourth Congress, Tour- 
ists prolong their visits or time them to wit- 
ness the assembling of the two houses, and 
the residents of the city feel that its life is 
not at high tide till the flags are flying on 
both wings of the Capitol. The morning 
was warm and radiant with sunshine, The 
fresh toilets of the ladies, the many flowers 
upon the desks, the cordial greetings of the 
legislators made a bright and animated 
scene for the half-hour before the two 
bodies came to order. 

The Senate galleries have been reseated 
with opera-chairs—a great improvement in 
comfort and appearance over the old settees. 
The Senate diplomatic gallery was well 
filled, Sir Julian Pauncefote having the 
place of honor. From the press gallery 
two well-known English correspondents 
viewed the scene below, and Mr. Mark 
Hanna with General Porter and Mr. H. C. 
Payne looked on with interest. 

Simultaneous with the opening of Con- 
gress was the first convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Before they adjourned the 
Nonpartisan W. C. T. U. were here, and the 
first result of these meetings seems to be 
the introduction of a bill by Hon. Elijah 
Morse to the effect that all use and sale of 
liquor in the Capitol or Capitol grounds be 
prohibited. This passed the House almost 
immediately with but seven opposing votes. 


———————— 


PRAOTIOAL OOMRADESHIP. 


BY REV. NATHAN H. WHITTLESEY, D. D. 








When the rioters who made a night attack 
on one of the Leadville mines last summer 
were repulsed by the vigorous volley of the 
militia, there was surprise that though the fir- 
ing had evidently been effective no wounded 
men were left upon the field. According to 
the newspapers, when these desperate men 
made their escape through the darkness 
they carried off their wounded with them. 
Surely Congregational Christians will not per- 
mit a lawless mob to outdo them in the sim- 
ple duty of practical comradeship. 

In the onward movements of the present 
century, ministers have been among the lead- 
ers. It is hardly too much to say that from 
Ohio to Oregon, from Minnesota to Missis- 
sippi, not a Sunday school has been estab- 
lished, not a church has been organized, not a 
Christian school, academy or college has been 
planted, not a sanctuary has been built and 
dedicated, without gallant leadership and he- 
roic sacrifice on the part of home missionaries. 

Some of these good men are now disabled 
by the infirmities of age; some have been 
stricken down in the thick of the battle, 
wounded, it may be, unto death, or, perhaps, 
with a fair chance of life and years of further 
service if they can have just now the care 
and assistance which they sorely need. Shall 
we, Congregational Christians, their closest 
comrades in the army of the Lord, leave them 
to suffer wherever they have chanced to fall? 
Or shall we lift them up, and by medical care 
and nutritious food and freedom from physi- 
cal and mental distress nurse them back to 
life and health, or, at the very least, cheer 
their last days by the loving ministrations of 
the great denomination in whose ranks they 
have served so faithfully? There can be but 
one answer. Our churches are too just, too 
appreciative, too kind to think of any other. 
The stricken veteran, if needy, must have his 
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little well-earned pension. The widow, whose 
toils and sacrifices have equaled his, must not 
lack for loving care. 

Our churches, in theory at least, have always 
favored such provision; at first through life- 
pastorates, then, as pastorates grew shorter, 
through State boards of ministerial aid or re- 
lief; and finally, when the migrations of min- 
isters and the perigrinatious of parishioners 
burst all State bounds in the settlement and 
Christianization of the great West and South, 
through the National Council’s Ministerial 
Relief Fund. 

The trustees of the National Council are the 
legal corporation and control the investment 
of the fund. Seven years ago it consisted of 
$10,000, a bequest from Mrs. Knowles of 
Worcester. The ministerial relief committee 
appointed then, with Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble as 
chairman, by vigorous efforts in which Rev. 
Dr. W. M. Taylor was conspicuous, increased 
the fund in three years to $25,600. At that 
session of the council it was felt that the 
work was so important as to demand the 
whole time of a secretary, and the present 
writer was appointed. The council at Syra- 
cuse last year found the fund increased to 
$82,500. Rev. Dr. Noble, after six years of 
wise and generous leadership, at his own re- 
quest was released from further service and 
his place was taken, appropriately, by Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Stimson, who had suggested the 
orginal bequest and had been actively con- 
nected with the work from the beginning. In 
the face of hard times the fund has been slowly 
built up from $10,000 to $95,000. From help- 
ing six families the annual interest now en- 
ables us to aid thirty-two, of whom three are 
in Massachusetts, three in California, with 
one or more in many States between. 

It goes without saying that ministers as a 
rule should and do practice economy and 
thrift and make their own provision for a 
rainy day; that the children whom they have 
reared and educated should and do requite 
them with loving care; and that the local 
church will abate not a jot of its duty and 
privilege toward him by whose labors it has 
profited. The State societies for ministerial 
relief are quietly doing a noble work within 
their own boundaries and deserve a far more 
general and regular support than they receive. 
But, to fill the gaps between them, to supple- 
meut their deficiencies in lean years, and to 
cover the vast stretches of our newer territory 
where our churches are young and poor, 
where special hardships are encountered, 
where salaries are small and where no State 
societies exist, there is urgent need of a re- 
liable income from the National Council’s 
Ministerial Relief Fund, increased to several 
times its present size. There are two prac- 
tical ways in which you, layman or minister, 
can easily render welcome assistance. First, 
confer with your church committee, and write 
to the secretary at New Haven, suggesting 
the probable best time for a possible invita- 
tion to present this interesting and little un- 
derstood work to your Sunday congregation 
or prayer meeting. For fullest economy of 
time and travel tentative arrangements should 
be made this month for the whole of 1897. 
Secondly, at your annual church meeting se- 
cure the adoption of ministerial relief as one 
of the regular objects of benevolence, so that 
in the Congregational Year-Book, in the sev- 
enth column, immediately after the six col- 
umns devoted to the honored societies of our 
denomination, your church may nevermore 
be represented by one of those vacant, stupid, 
staring ciphers. Remember the Scripture 
which says: ‘“ Give a portion to seven.” 


—————oo 


Some of the wide-visioned leaders of thought 
in Christian circles in England are planning 
to have a great unsectarian gathering of Eng- 
lish-speaking Christians next year. Principal 
Fairbairn, Dr. John Clifford, and other emi- 
nent Nonconformists, are co-operating heartily 
with the clergy of the Established Church. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Dec. 27-Jan. 3. One Spiritual Truth 
I Have Learned This Year. Ps. 90: 1-17. 

If every additional year of our lives fas- 
tened firmly in our minds and hearts one spir- 
itual truth, we should, before long, have great 
possessions. It does not take so very many 
great truths to make life worth living. As 
another has said, “If a man can say with all 
his heart the first clause in the Apostles’ 
Creed, ‘I believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty,’ that truth contains enough motive 
power to reconstruct his life.’”’ The trouble 
is we do not thoroughly understand what it 
is to masteratruth. Itis not to receive it on 
the authority of some one else, even from the 
lips of our parents or through some beloved 
teacher or friend. We cannot grasp and hold 
spiritual truth in the same way in which we 
learn that two and two make four and that 
the world is round. The truths of our holy 
religion become real to us only as we have 
felt their force and bowed to their authority. 
A truth which buoys us up in the struggle of 
life, which we find as necessary and as indis- 
pensable as daily bread is for our food, is a 
truth learned, and unless we have in some 
such fashion as this apprehended the matter 
the truth is meaningless to us, even if every 
one else believes it and a thousand ecumeni- 
cal councils have pronounced it authoritative. 

Think over, then, a half-dozen of the great 
central truths of our faith and ask yourselves 
if the wear and tear of the year now closing, 
the mixture of the sweet and bitter in your 
cup, has made them any more real and dear 
to you. Do you believe any more firmly than 
you did twelve months ago that God reigns, 
that Jesus saves, that love is the greatest 
thing in the world, that patience and gentle- 
ness conquer, that character is wealth, that 
he who loses his life finds it? If any of these 
truths have been actually learned, stored away 
in the heart, put into practice in the life, then 
the year has brought you blessing, whatever 
else it has failed to bring. 


a 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Dec. 20-26. How History Hinges on 


Christ. Luke1: 46-55; Phil. 2: 5-11. 
Christ creating righteous order among mankind; 
bringing all the world into obedience to him. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
lotpiaihadilalaiaaeailitadiie 


WEEK OF PRAYER TOPIOS. 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting, through a 
committee of which Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., 
was chairman, has prepared the following list 
of topics for the Week of Prayer: 

“VE ARE MY WITNESSES,” 


Sunday, Jan. 3. SERMONS. Acts 1: 8. PREPA- 
RATION FOR WITNESSING, 
Monday. PRAYER AND WITNESSING. Acts 1: 12- 


14; 2: 1-21. 

Tuesday. WITNESSING THROUGH REVIVALS AND 
PERSONAL ErFrortT. Acts 8: 5-40. 

Wednesday. WITNESSING THROUGH 
Acts 13; 1-16; 16: 1-24. 

Thursday. TAR CHUROH WITNESSING 
OWN COMMUNITY. Acts 10: 1-48. 

Friday. THE CHURCH WITNESSING THROUGH 
EDUCATION, ART AND LITERATURE, Acts 17: 16-34. 

Saturday. THE PROMISES TO A WITNESSING 
CHURCH, Acts 4: 23-37. 


This is the list of topics suggested by the 
Evangelical Alliance: 


MISSIONS. 


IN ITs 


Sunday, Jan.3. SERMONS. Lam, 3: 25. 
Monday. THANKSGIVING AND HUMILIATION, 
Tuesday. THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Wednesday. NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 
Thursday. FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Friday. HOME MISSIONS AND THE JEWS. 


Saturday. FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

Sunday. SERMONS. Matt, 28: 18-20. 

The Evangelical Alliance, United Charities 
Building, New York city, furnishes its topics 
free to all applicants, considerably amplified 
as respects sub-topics and Scripture refer- 
ences, and pastors’ notes as well. The Con- 
gregationalist Handbook, just out, contains 
both lists of topics. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


week, the rest of that letter written 

by our fellow-Cornerer who rode from 
Portland to Montana on his bicycle, It may 
be of practical value to other young men 
who are planning a transcontinental tour 
on their wheels next year. Better trace his 
journey on your big atlas. 

At Pierre, the capital of South Dakota, I 
purchased a two quart canteen and set out for 
‘the west,’’ where there are no railroads, the 
ranches many miles apart and hotels un- 
known. I passed through big herds of wild- 
looking cattle, with their Texas steers with 
wide-spreading horns. My bell, my waving 
hat, and an Indian war-whoop or two never 
failed to send the whole bunch careering 
acrossthe prairie. Birds, squirrels and gophers 
were my constant companions. The ranch 
people are quiet and reticent, never communi- 
cative as in the East, unless indeed you come 
upon an old New Englander. It is hard to 
get information or advice. You are welcome 
to such fare as they have and do not usually 
need to ask for it. 

From Pierre, where I crossed the deep, 
swift, muddy Missouri, it is 120 miles across 
the wild country to the Cheyenne, where the 
Black Hills begin. Then there’s a rough, al- 
most deserted country to Miles City, away up 
in Montana. Just in the edge of this State I 
had to wait three or four days for the creeks 
to go down, so that it was safe to ford them. 
Some were clear and cool, and it was fan wad- 
ing accoss them. Most were very muddy, so 
that you could never get your shoes and stock- 
ings on again, if you took them off to wade 
over. I saw many antelopes and one wolf 
in the Montana wilderness. There were 
stretches of thirty and forty miles between 
human habitations. Think of worrying your- 
self all those long, lonely miles for fear you 
might branch off on the wrong trail—as I did 
once—and no one to inquire the way of. 

At Miles City is the railroad again. A good 
many stations are only section houses, and 
sometimes the only sign of a station is a big 
board up, giving the name of the place. [ 
found better riding on the northern bank of 
the swift, winding Yellowstone. Herein Mon- 
tana all the streams flow like race horses and, 
if deep, are dangerous to getinto. They rise 
rapidly after a heavy rain and get black (or 
yellow) with mud, but soon run down and 
elear again. I paid fifty cents to be ferried 
across the Yellowstone on the big current 
ferryboat, that runs itself across by being 
swung obliquely to the swift current, being 
fastened by big pulleys to a heavy iron cable 
stretched from shoretoshore. Here the roads 
kept losing themselves at ranches, and then I 
had to ride on the railroad tracks, often walk- 
ing where the ties were poorly ballasted. This 
railroad riding and the heavy canteen strapped 
over my coat on the bundle-carrier over the 
front wheel at last brought me to grief, for on 
my last day’s ride, when only eighty. five miles 
from my present destination, the front fork 
broke at the axle. I was four miles from Bil- 
lings, where I had to take the train to Big 
Timber, which is my brother’s station. His 
ranch was still forty-five miles away, but I 
found friends who took me to the ranch. 

My wheel was a Columbia Model 40, with 
single tube tires. The cyclometer started at 
0000 at Portland; the ride to and around Bos- 
ton ran it up to 150; at Oberlin it was 903; at 
Chicago, 1248; at Sioux City, June 24, 1826; 
at Pierre, S. D., 2147; at Fort Mead in the 
Black Hills, 2333; at Willow Creek, where I 
had to wait for the water and spent July 4, 
2434; at Miles City, 2592; where I broke down, 
27614 miles, the distance ridden in just six 
weeks from home, including stops. 

Just before reaching Chicago I fell in with 
John H. Witt of Fall River, who was trying 
for a record ride from San Francisco to New 
York. In Chicago I found I was just behind 
John La France and Norma De Veaux, who 
were on a tandem ride for record from New 
York to San Francisco. I kept just behind 
them all the way from Ohio to central Lowa, 

etting within an hour of overtaking them in 

owa. They ran away from me every Sunday 

while I lay over, but toward the last of the 
two weeks I nearly caught them. People 
along the way said I was not far behind them, 
and once, as I have already said, they had 
passed about an hour before. That was the 
last report I heard of them, as our routes di- 
verged the next day. A. R 


This last paragraph is a grand illustration 
of Christian principle. This young man, 
though in a strange country, anxious to get 
ahead on his long journey and to avoid ex- 
pense, followed his conscience and ‘ rested 
on the Sabbath Day,’’ as did the Pilgrim 


I COPY now for you, as I promised last 


Fathers at Clark’s Island two hundred and 
seventy-six years ago on the Sunday when 
most of you will read this. He kept the 
commandment and was so much the ketter 
for it that, although a whole day behind, he 
was able practically to overtake them in the 
long run, One of the best things I heard 
‘*Tan Maclaren” say in Tremont Temple 
was his eulogy of the Scotch people for 
keeping the Sabbath, in which he referred 
to the founders of this nation: ‘‘ And did 
not your fathers fear the Eternal and hal- 
low the Sabbath Day’’? 

I have two answers to the query of Nov. 
12 as to the Constitution coach built at Am- 
herst, Mass., for General Jackson. A gen- 
tleman of that town writes: 

... Henry J. says that Knowles and Thayer, 
the old carriage manufacturers, made in 1836 
a landau out of live oak from the frigate Con- 
stitution and sent it to the president, via 
Hartford, also that it was on exhibition at the 
Three Counties Fair at Northampton. One of 
cour citizens hasa rule made of live oak from 
the same frigate, presented by one of the work- 
men from K. and T.’s shop, so there seems to 
be no doubt of the fact. If you find out any- 
thing else about it, please let us know. 

A gentleman in the West ‘lets us know”’ 
that the Amherst coach is at the Hermitage 


—or was thirty years ago! 
GRIDLEY, ILL. 

My Deur Mr. Martin: The account of the 
old Constitution in the ‘‘ Corner” of Nov. 12 
brings many things back to me. [ made 
many visits on board of her at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. I saw her come in from 
sea once, under sail, with good, fair north- 
east wind. It was one of the sights of my 
lifetime. I remember well the cutting off the 
figure-head. The man who paid the captain 
to do it was one of a party cf five who sat 
down to a supper a few nights afterwards 
with the figure-head as the central ornament 
cf the table, and he is a hale and hearty citi- 
zen of Boston today. 

In the spring of 1865, when on duty at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., [I went out to the plantation of 
General Jackson and saw a couré, with a seat 
for two persons and a high seat for the driver, 
which was made from the discarded timbers 
of Old [ronsides. It was not painted, avd 
mapy stains of iron rust were plain to be seen. 
The last time it was used was when General 
Jackson took James K. Polk to Nashville, 
when he was nominated candidate for presi- 
dent. The general rode home from Nashville 
in it, and was the last man who rode in it. 

I read the Conversation Corner with inter- 
est, as it tells so much about the home and 
scenes of my boyhood. I was born in a house 
on thecorner of Purchase and Summer Streets, 
in the ‘own of Boston, in 1820, and my early 
days were spent all over that part of the 
country. A Boston Boy. 


O dear! Now comes, as I write, the 
Corner of Dec. 3, ending with this aggra- 
vating line: [I omit an unimportant para- 
graph.—D. F.] I wonder who is to be 
judge of what is important! The omitted 
paragraph was my peroration about the 
Corner party, and said that ‘tin honor of 
the tenth anniversary, and of Mrs. Coffin’s 
kind reception, a souvenir page of pictures, 
including Pomiuk, the old Captain, the Two 
Little Pilgrims, the Corner cats, Pan the 
dog—and D. F., was presented to each of 
the guests.”” (Was it because he was not 
mentioned first ?) 

‘*Ten years! The boy who wrote the first 
letter for the Corner (about his rabbits) is 
now a Senior in Yale College and the other 
early correspondents—whose names are care- 
fully preserved—are, every one of them, ten 
years older than in 1886! I scarcely take 
up a catalogue of any college without find- 
ing names of boys or girls once familiar in 
Corner letters. So, hish-hash-hosh for our 
dear old Conversation Corner and all its 
members, past and present!”’ 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Mayflower Pilgrims. As this is the anniver- 
sary week of the landing at Plymouth, we 
will collate a few facts about it, which we can 
refer to in our Scrap-books. The Pilgrim col- 
onists sailed from Holland to England in the 
Speedwell in July, 1620, embarking at Delft- 
haven and landing at Southampton. After 
two attempts to proceed on their voyage in 
both vessels, the leaky Speedwell, with eight- 
een passengers, was left at Plymouth, and 
the Mayflower alone sailed from that port 
Sept. 6-16 (Old and New Style), with one hun- 
dred passengers, besides the captain (Jones) 
and crew. Two of the latter, named Trevore 
and Ely, were hired to stay for one year and 
then returned to England—thus making the 
one hundred and two sometimes cited as the 
full number. One man, servant to Dr. Ful- 
ler, died on the passage, and Oceanus Hop- 
kins was born, keeping the number the same. 

The Pilgrimage. They sighted Cape Cod Nov. 
9-19, on Saturday morning, Nov. 11-21, an- 
chored in Provincetown harbor, and “ fell upon 
their knees, and blessed the God of heaven, who 
had brought them over the vast and furious 


- ocean, and delivered them from many perils 


and miseries.’’ Sixty-six days that great com- 
pany had been confined in that small ship. 
What could the boys and girls have done all 
that time—for there were twenty-eight of 
them under twenty-one—besides watching for 
whales in the great ocean and perhaps noting 
the wails of the little Oceanus! Where should 
they settle? A full month was spent in an- 
swering that important question. Wednes- 
day, Dec. 6-16, twelve of the Pilgrims—I could 
give you their names—started in the May- 
flower’s shallop, around the shore of the bay, 
and in the darkness and storm of Friday 
night landed on Clark’s Island near Plym- 


outh. On Saturday they got dry, on Sun-— 


day they rested, on Monday they explored 
the main land, and decided there to settle. 
That was Dec. 11-21, ‘‘ Forefathers’ Day.’* 
On Tuesday the shallop returned to the ship, 
which on Friday sailed for the new home, ar- 
riving on Saturday, Dec. 16-26. 

Who Were the Pilgrims? Here is a list of 
those who signed, in the Mayflower cabin on 
the day of the arrival at Cape Cod, the fa- 
mous compact which began free government. 
in America. 

Mr. John Carver, 22. John Turner. 


William Bradford, 23. Francis Eaton. 
Mr. Edward Winslow. 24. James Chilton. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. Mr. William Brewster. 25. John Crackston. 
5. Mr. Isaac Allerton. 26. John Billington. 
6. ya Myles Standish. 27. Moses Fletcher. 
7. John Alden. 2 
8. 
9, 

1 

1 


> 


en. 28. John Goodman. 
Mr. Samuel Fuller. 29. Degory Priest. 
9, Mr.Christopher Martin. 30. Thomas Williams. 
0. Mr. William Mullins. 31. Gilbert Winslow. 
1. Mr. William White. 32, Edmund Margeson. 
12. Mr. Richard Warren. 33. Peter Brown. 
13. John Howland, 34. Richard Britterige. 
14. Mr. Stephen Hopkins. 35. George Soule. 
15. Edward Tilley. 36. Richard Clarke. 


-~ 


16. John Tilley. 37. Richard Gardiner. 
17. Francis Cooke. 38. John Allerton. 

18. Thomas Rogers. 39. Thomas English. 
19. Thomas Tinker. 40. Edward Doty. 


20. John Ridgdale. 41. Edward Leister. 
21. Edward Fuller. 


Remarks. I judge that most of you are de- 
scended from the three Governors, from Elder 
Brewster, from Captain Standish, from Dr.. 
Fuller, the beloved physician, or from John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullins! No doubt most 
of the rest of you are really descendants of 
some of the others. Just now as I wrote one 
of the names a little girl of the same name 
rang my bell—of course she is a descendant! 
I suppose the Hopkinses and the Whites con- 
test the honor of descent from the youngest 
pilgrim—was it Oceanus, the little mariner, 
or Peregrine, the little traveler? It is a still 
greater honor to inherit the sturdy, heroic 
virtues of those men and women—having 
faith in God, believing in prayer, keeping the 
Sabbath Day, bravely maintaining the right. 
At some other time, if you wish, I will per- 
haps give you the names of the Pilgrim wives 
and children, or of the emigrants on later 


ships. LAN. ym 
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By Albert Dawson, London Editor of The Congregationalist. 


So rich is Puritan history in material 
that readily lends itself to the purposes of 
the artist that one is surprised that Eng- 
lish painters, poets, dramatists, novelists 
have made go little use of it. Possibly the 
recent marked revival of interest in all that 
relates to the Puritans and Pilgrims may 
lead to additions to the literary and artistic 
memorials of a period that largely shaped 
the future of the British and American 
people. 

British artists have almost entirely neg- 
lected the tragedy and pathos of the Puri- 
tan exodus from England. When they have 
turned to the period for inspiration, it has 
generally been to delineate some trifling 
semi-humorous incident designed to point 
the moral against the sternness of the Puri- 
tan mind towards all levity of conduct. Of 


America. In his very youth he was drawn 
towards Puritan subjects—‘‘inspired by 
Longfellow and Hawthorne, and even their 
sad and serious histories; by such grim 
documents perhaps more than by other 
means.’’ Events being more plentiful than 
details, Mr. Boughton has always gone for 
local color to the fountain head—old colo 
nial records. As to the people themselves, 
what they were like in dress and form and 
feature, it was only after infinite research 
and careful putting together of pictorial 
evidence that he could present a possible 
likeness of any sort of Puritan, gentle or 
simple, verbal deseriptions being of the 
most meager kind and of little use. By pa- 
tience he managed to arrive at more than 
he at first expected, and from first to last 
the search itself was most interesting to him. 


day—that pathetically vivid representation 
of the Pilgrim Fathers holding divine serv- 
ice amid the snow under the shadow of a 
great rock—hangs in a public gallery in 
England. These, The Return of the May- 
flower, the companion picture, Pilgrims 
Watching for the Relief Ship, and his nu- 
merous single figures, Rose Standish, Pris- 
cilla, etc., are too well known in America 
to need description. 

When I asked Mr. Boughton whether he 
contemplated painting any more [Puritan 
pictures, he said one does not contemplate 
subjects, they come to you fully armed 
and you have to do them. Some of the 
most important subjects have not yet been 
touched and he may begin one any day. 
It is five years since he was in America, 
and to the question whether he had any 





GEORGE HENRY BOUGHTON, 


course the stirring events of the Civil War 
have received due attention from the his- 
torical painters, and among these Mr. Er- 
nest Crefts, one of the most recently elected 
Academicians, easily takes first place. He 
has made the conflicts between Roundheads 
and Cavaliers his special subject, and his 
canvases record in a most realistic manner 
the principal battles of the war. But just 
as the hardships, the homely joys and des- 
perate struggles of the Puritans in their 
New England life have appealed most 
strongly to American novelists and poets, 
so it has been left to American artists to 
deal seriously with the Puritans pictori- 
ally. 

Foremost among these stands Mr. George 
Henry Boughton, R. A., who must be reck- 
oned an American by right of education 
and early training. Born in Norfolk in 
1833, he was taken an unweaned babe to 
+ Mr. Dawson desires to make acknowledgment 
of help rendered in writing this article by Mr. Ar- 
thur Fish of Cassell’s Magazine of Art for placing 


at his disposal his intimate knowledge of contem 
porary art. 


The knowledge of detail that Mr. Bough- 
ton’s work displays has been partly gleaned 
from fugitive engravings in rare old books, 
of which he has many, including dozens of 
quaint Dutch volumes. Among the books in 
his considerable library of Puritan and Pil- 
grim literature in the large house he built 
for himself at the top of Campden Hill. 
Kensington, is a copy of Bartlett’s Pilgrim 
Fathers that he had when a boy in his teens 
living in Albany. At the beginning of his 
career as an artist his interest in Puritan 
subjects led him to take a month’s sketch- 
ing tour along the New England coast from 
Portland to Plymouth. It was after com- 
ing to England, in 1861, that he set himself 
in earnest to paint Puritan pictures, begin- 
ning with several subjects from the Scarlet 
Letter. These were followed by his first 
historical picture—The Pilgrims Going to 
Church Armed Against Savages and Wild 
Beaste—which is now in New York. All 
Mr. Boughton’s Puritan pictures that have 
not remained in England have found their 
way to that city. The Puritans’ First Sun- 


CHARLES WHYMPELE 


thought of paying another visit he replied, 
in bis whimsical way, tbat he was always 
thinking of going and generally went with- 
out thinking. 

‘*It is pleasant and interesting,’’ said Mr. 
Joughton, ‘‘to note that the pleasant and 
interesting descendants of the grim old 
Puritans of New England are showing lively 
concern in their artistic elements and the 
pictorial value and charm they are to ar- 
tists, poets and novelists, people that they 
would have put in the stocks in good old 
days if they bad them to deal with. They 
were delightful and charming as artistic 
material in spite of themselves.’’ 

In Mr. Boughton’s studio I bad the privi- 


lege of seeing the remarkable old Dutch 
painting that he found a year or two ago. 
It represents the departure of the little 


band of Pilgrims that left Delfshaven on 
the Speedwell to join the Mayflower at 
Southampton.'| The dozen or so male fig- 
ures trooping along the quay to the vessel 
seem intended to be portraits, the costumes 


t See cover of this week's paper, 
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suggesting Miles Standish, Elder Brewster 
and others. Mr. Boughton remarked that 
this is perhaps the only genuine pictorial 
document relating to the New England Pil- 
grims in existence. The picture, which is 
painted on an oak panel thirteen by twenty- 
three inches, is not signed or dated, but 
Mr. Boughton has no doubt as to its genu- 
ineness. The rich coloring is as fresh and 
vivid as if just from the painter’s brush, 
having, as Mr. Boughton put it, been pre- 
served by dirt. The picture was formerly 
in the Marlborough collection. Americans 
will have an opportunity of viewing this 
treasure, as it is about to be sent to New 
York. 

Another American artist residing in Eng- 
land, whose close study of early English life 
has brought him into fame, is Mr. E, A. 
Abbey, whose name a year or two ago was 
added to the roll of associates of the Royal 
Academy. Although he has obtained rec- 
ognition as the finest illustrator of Shake- 
speare, he has painted at least one picture 
of Puritan times which will live with his 
more widely known work, May Day Morn- 
ing represents a lover and bis lass stealing 
out betimes—the cock is still sounding his 
‘‘ shrill clarion’? on the wall—to gather the 
fragrant May blossom in accordance with 
the old time custom. Each already wears 
a garland—the lad round his wide felt hat, 
the lass on her hair—and the youth gently 
urges on the maiden, who hangs seeming!y 
coy behind. 

In the Paris Salon a few years back there 
was a painting from the brush of Mr. Wal- 
ter McEwen, one of the clever band of 
young American artists residing in Paris, 
which represented the grimly superstitious 
side of Puritan lifein England. A beauti- 
ful maiden, charged with being a sorceress, 


* stands, with fettered wrists and ankles, in 


the common cell of a jail. Beside her stands 
ber heart-broken mother, evidently appeal- 
ing to her toconfess to the Justice Shallows 
of the time who are clustered around the 
door. Of afar different nature is the laugh- 
ter provoking picture, Between Two Fires, 
by Mr. F. D. Millet, still another American 
who has made his residence in England. 
It reveals the common room of an inn in 
which, seated at the substantial table, is 
a typical clean-shaven, black-cloaked and 
large collared Puritan, vainly trying to ap- 
pear at ease under the badinage of a couple 
of pert serving maids, Excellently painted 
in all respects, the picture was one of the 
most popular in the Academy exhibition in 
which it was first presented to the public, 
and insured for the artist a hearty welcome 
for all his subsequent efforts. 

Oliver Cromwell has often served for the 
principal figure in paintings, but never with 
more success than in a work by Mr. David 
Neal, an American artist who adopted Mu- 
nich as his training school. Born at Lowell, 
Mass., he was brought up in a home imbued 
with the traditions of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Some of its furniture, indeed, could be 
traced back to Mayflower immigrants, and 
the memory of it has served good purpose 
in the painting, Mr. Oliver Cromwell of Ely 
Visits Mr. John Milton. This was in the 
days of ‘*Old Noll’s” butchering and farm- 
ing, when as yet the Protectorate was un- 
dreamed of. In the left of the picture 
stands the sturdy figure of Cromwell, hat 
and staff in hand, an intent listener to the 
sweet music which is being discoursed by 
the poet, whose slender form is seated at an 
organ in a window recess tothe right. In 
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the center of the picture is a substantial 
bookcase with wide-flung door revealing 
rows of volumes, while on the table are two 
or three books lying open, with others on 
the floor beside a high-backed armchair 
standing as it was pushed away from the 
table when the student left it. The whole 
picture is skillful in composition, convincing 
in its local truth and one of the best repre- 
sentations of a scene of the period. 

Turning to English artists, Mr. Charles 
Whymper occupies a niche by himself as 
the depictor of the homes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in England. The illustrations in 
Dr. John Brown’s Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers are excellent specimens of the ad- 
mirable work of Mr. Whymper, but for 
whom that splendid memorial might never 
have been written; for it was Mr. Whymper 
—who, by the way, is a stanch Congrega- 
tionalist and brother of Edward Whymper, 
the mountaineer—who suggested to Dr. 
Brown the idea of the book. Fifteen years 
ago during a sketching visit to Boston Mr. 
Whymper’s interest was aroused in Pilgrim 
subjects, and he has since then made a 
specialty of them. He has spent much 
time in the eastern counties of England, 
making sketches of places and objects as- 
sociated with the Pilgrim Fathers that it 
never occurred to any other artist to de- 
pict, and has several times visited Holland. 

One of our best painters of historical sub- 
jects is Mr. W. F. Yeames, R A., an author- 
ity on old English costumes and librarian of 
the Royal Academy. His claim for notice 
is a charming work entitled, And Where 
Did You Last See Your Father? It repre- 
sents a tribunal of stern-faced Roundheads 
sitting in judgment ina fine old room of a 
Royalist mansion, Standing on a footstool 
at the opposite side of the table to the of- 
ficer who puts the question is a bright lit- 
tle fellow in dainty silk clothes who does 
not seem disposed to tell what he knows of 
his father’s whereabouts. Immediately be- 
hind him stands a breast-plated, helmeted 
pikeman, with his right arm placed round 
the chubby-faced child sister of the boy 
under examination. With hands to her 
eyes she is sobbingly dreading her turn to 
be catechised. Beyond this little group 
are the mother and an elder daughter, whose 
faces show deep anxiety lest some childish 
indiscretion reveal the hiding place of the 
Royalist. 

Consulting the Witch gives another 
glimpse of the superstition which prevailed 
even in those times of deep religious feel- 
ing. Mr. I'red Roe depicts a pair of Puri- 
tan lovers who are evidently seeking from 
the ‘‘ wise woman”’ of their district knowl- 
edge of the future. Crouching in the deep 
chimney corner is the figure of the witch 
warming her skinny hands at the miserly 
fire, while before her the swain, with doffed 
hat, is putting the fateful question, the girl 
standing timidly behind him, half fright- 
ened at the enterprise. 

But, as has been said, humor is the note 
struck by most of the English artists who 
paint these times, and it will suffice to men- 
tion two pictures as typical of the whole. 
One by Mr. Gordon Browne, son of Hablot 
K. Browne, better known as Phiz, the illus- 
trator of Dickens, was shown at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors this 
year. Entitled Caught in the Act, it pre- 
sents a Puritan youth and maiden who have 
been discovered at the moment of kissing 
by a sour-faced elder. Surprise and dismay 
are on the girl’s face, surprise and defiance 
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on the youth’s, Of similar nature is Mr. 
A. W. Bayes’s Caught Tripping. A group 
of three pretty Puritan maidens, on the left 
of the picture, are indulging in the stolen 
pleasure of a quiet dance. One is gayly 
showing the others the steps, her sober gray 
dress held up with both hands revealing her 
pretty buckled shoes, while the two learn- 
ers are watching her with envious delight. 
On the right the door is thrown open, and 
there stands the horrified master of the 
house with Bible under arm just returned 
from “ meeting.’”’ Wecan picture for our- 
selves the sudden subsidence of the high 
spirits, the tearful eyes and woe-begone 
faces of the three trippers as they receive 
the inevitable lecture, 

The true artistic history of the Puritans has 
yetto bepainted. As Mr. Boughton well says, 
‘Another and a quite different way of re- 
garding their splendid history might inspire 
another, and a different, artist to dip deeper 
into the well and bring up just as fresh a 
draught as ever was seen before—perhaps 
fresher! ’’ 


AN OLD-FASHIONED WILL. 


HOW JONATHAN EDWARDS DISPOSED OF HIS 
VALUABLES. 


Here is a copy of a portion of the stately 
will and testament left by Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, the famous New England clergy- 
man, who died in the year 1758. 

In the name of God, Amen, the fourteenth 
day of March, 1753. I, Jonathan Edwards, of 
Stockbridge, in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay in New England, being in my usual State 
of health of Body and in the perfect Exercise 
of my understanding and Memory, through 
the Goodness of God, but considering the 
frailty and mortality of mankind, and having 
much in the Infirmity of my Constitution to 

ut me in mind of Death and make me sensi- 

le of the great uncertainty of my life, do 
make and ordain this my last will and Testa- 
ment, and first of all, I give and recommend 
my Soul into the hands of God that made it 
and to the Lord Jesus Christ, its glorious, all- 
sufficient, faithfull and chosen Redeemer, re- 
lying alone on the free and infinite mercy and 
Grace of God through his worthiness and 
mediation for its eternal Salvation; and my 
bod y I commend to the earth, to be committed 
to the dust in decent Christian Burial, at the 
Discretion of my Executrix hereafter named ; 
hoping through the Grace, Faithfulness and 
almighty Power of my everlasting Redeemer, 
to receive the same again, at the last day, 
made like unto his glorious body. 

After arranging for payment of debts and 
expenses attending his funeral, he bequeathes 
to each of his three sons, Timothy, Jonathan 
and Pierpont, 638 ounces of silver, certain con- 
ditions being made to allow for their being 
brought up to learning or a trade. 

To his daughters, Lucy, Susanna and Eunice, 
each, 319 ounces of silver, when they shall 
come of age or when married. To ‘‘ Daughter 
Burr ’”’ (wife of Aaron Burr), 279 ounces of ail- 
ver, in addition to the 40 already received of 
her portion. To ‘‘ Daughter Parsons and 
Daughter Dwight,” who had already re- 
ceived their portions, he makes no additional 
gifts. 

The inventory of his estate, made the same 
date, is as follows: 

Best beaver hat, one beaver poorer, best 
wigg, one wigg poorer, great coat, black coat. 
Then are enumerated two poorer black coats, 
morning gown, silk vest, callimanco vest, 
leather and camblet vests, leather and cloth 
breeches, collars, sleeves, cravats, two stocks, 
twelve bands, four pairs of gloves, two of 
mittens, two knee buckles, stockings, etc., 
also a staff valued at eight pence and a belt at 
two pence. 

The valuation of quick stock includes: 

A negro boy named Titus, £3 6s. 8d., yoke 
of oxen, 2 cows at £3 each, 4 cows at 50s., 2 
heifers at 30s., 1 calf, 6 hogs. 

Among “ husbandry utensils,’’ hetchels, tow 
axes, hammers, pinchers and “an old iron 
beak” are found. 
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The Home 


Let us look to the one life as our model, 
and turn to Him who lived it on our earth as 
to the guide and friend and helper who alone 
can strengthen us. Just in so far as we 
cleave to that teaching and follow that life 
shall we live our own faithfully. 





——<——$____ 


ORADLE SONGS, 


BY JANET SANDERSON, 








I 


In an ancient castle at sunny Pau, 

Gently the baby swings to and fro, 

In tortoise shell cradle, with chains of gold 
Hanging from crest and helmet old, 

Wrapped in satin and laces rare, 

Crowing and cooing, this baby fair, 

Crowing and cooing—what? No one knows. 
Then off into dreamland the little one goes. 
Sweet sleep, royal babe! Sweet sleep! 





CRADLE OF HENRY IV. OF NAVARRE. 


In a palace old of German kings, 

A fair queen mother softly sings 

To her baby boy as he rocks to and fro 

In a quaint, carved cradle of long ago, 
Crowing and cooing as babies will. 
Fainter the lullaby grows until 

Hushed is the little one, gone to his rest, 
Dimpled hands folded over his breast. 
Sweet sleep, princely babe! Sweet sleep! 





CRADLE OF WILLIAM I, OF GERMANY. 
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CRADLE OF PEREGRINE WHITE OF PLYMOUTH, 


In a cottage home of old Plymouth town 
A mother dear lays her baby down. 

No royal crest above his head, 

No ancient carving for his bed, 

Only a simple wicker cot, 

With the kingdom of love for baby’s lot. 
Crowing and cooing, then sleeping lay, 
Rocked by sweet mother love alway. 
Sweet sleep, lowly babe! Sweet sleep! 


A LADY OF OLAY. 
BY LEVIIA JEAN SMYTH, 
IN THREE PARTS, PART LL, 


For the second time that evening Roger 
steod panting at the top stair of the eighth 
flight of the tenement to which he had been 
summoned. [le had found the little news- 
boy in a pitiable condition, suffering scarcely 
more from the bruises than from the ig- 
norant attentions of his neighbors. Jamie’s 
chum had given the doctor a hasty account 
of the accident—the reckless dash in the de- 
ceiving dusk across the crowded thorough- 
fare, the stumble and fall under the hoots 
of the prancing horses, which crushed the 
active little frame into a helpless mass of 
bruised flesh. 

Some of the tenement people in mistaken 
kindness had taken the child from the hands 
of the ambulance doctor and carried him 
back to the poor, forlorn place he called 
home. Roger had found them—men, women 
and tiny children—gathered in a weeping 
crowd around Jamie's cot. With quiet au- 
thority he sent them all from the room, 
and then gently set about his professional 
task. When his patient was as comfortable 
as possible Roger left him in his chum’s 
care and went through the house in search 
of some one who would be competent to act 
as nurse for the night. It was possible that 
with good care the boy would pull through, 
but internal injuries might have been re- 
ceived which would make bis life the matter 
of a few bours, 

But trained nurses do not abound among 
the dwellers in Kast Third Street, and never 
before, in the half-dozen years of his medi- 
cal work, had the young doctor felt so help- 
less and discouraged for lack of an assistant 
who could be safely trusted with a flicker- 
ing life. By the time he reached the last 
flight cof rickety stairs he had come to the 
conclusion that he himself must watch 
through the night by Jamie’s bed. He was 
waiting a moment outside the door to re- 
cover his lost breath when a voice, weak 
and tremulous, came from the other side, 

‘* That’s awful good wot yer sez ’bout de 
Lord Jesus a lovin’ us allers, An’ say; Miss 
Ellie, won’t yer sing de song wot yer teached 
us to de mission’ bout de ‘ blessed angels?’ ”’ 

Roger almost gasped for joy. ‘* Miss 
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Ellie! That’s my slum angel sure. A mer- 
ciful Providence sent you here tonight, and 
you can do more good to that poor little 
chap than I can now.”’ And with an air of 
inexpressible relief the young man leaned 
back against the rude stair rail, waiting to 
catch the first notes of Miss Ellie’s quaver- 
ing old voice, 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
‘To touch their harps of gold, 
Peace on the earth, good-will to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious King ; 
The earth in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


The words rang through the narrow hall- 
way borne on a voice of heavenly sweetness, 
thrilling Roger’s very soul. From all quar- 
ters of the dingy tenement poured the won- 
dering inhabitants, crowding hall, stairs 
and landing, pressing as near to the door of 
the enchanted room as the doctor’s orders 
would allow. 

‘*Tt’s an angel,”’ whispered a ragged little 
gir) in an awe struck voice, 

‘“*Taint neither,’’ corrected another. 
‘It’s Miss Ellie a-singin’ to Jamie Duffy. I 
seed ber a-comin’.”’ 

‘*Well, an’ aint she a angel?’’ queried a 
sunken-eyed woman. Then the whispered 
comments ceased, and the crowd stood in 
solemn atillness, strange enough to that 
house of brawls and confusion, spellbound 
by the music, 

O! ye beneath life’s crushing load, 
W hose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With paiaful steps and slow 

The beautiful voice throbbed with a yearn- 
ing compassion. Over in a dark corner a 
woman was sobbing bitterly, and a gaunt, 
wretvhed-looking man near Roger hid his 
face in his rough hands, 

Again, with a glad triumphant ring, the 
full, rich voice gave utterance to the mes- 
save of hope. 

Look up, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing; 

O rest beside the weary road 
Aud hear the angels sing! 

For a full minute after the last word they 
waited breathlessly, those poor, starved 
souls, lest the faintest echo of the heavenly 
music should be lost, and then, moved with 
one impulse, they burst out into a hearty, 
ringing cheer for ‘‘Miss Kllie.”’ 

‘*Sh! Don’t yer know thet mebbe Jamie's 
a-dyin’?’’ said one of the women. 

toger roused himself and, knocking gently 
on the door, pushed it open and without 
waiting for a response entered the squalid 
room, A small lamp fastened to the wall 
cast a feeble, flickering light, but a celestial 
glory seemed to stream from the corner to 
which Roger’s eyes leaped. A woman, in 
fair, white garments, was bending like a 
guardian avgel over the little sufferer on 
the tiny cot. She turned slightly as the 
door creaked on its rusty hinges, and in the 
dim light ber pure profile appeared clear 
and distinct. ltoger dashed his hand across 
his eyes. There she was, just as be bad 
often seen her, the acknowledged queen of 
society, only now there was no trace of the 
old pride and coldness on the fair face and 
the dark eyes glowed with a tender shining. 
He crossed the room to the bedside and took 
the hand she held out to him in both his 
own. 

‘‘Miss Morton!” he said joyfully, and 
there was no questioning in his voice, not 
even the slightest intonation of surprise. 
His vaguest dream, 80 secretly, so jealously 
cherished, had come grandly true and in 
the first great joy he forgot to wonder why 
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or how. Miss Morton flashed him a quick, 
grateful look; there were no tiresome ex- 
planations needed here. 

With professional self-command Roger 
turned to his patient. The little face on 
the hard pillow was white and drawn, and 
the physician’s experienced eye recognized 
at once the unmistakable seal that the death 
angel was slowly setting there. 

‘*Can anything more be done for him?” 
Miss Morton’s voice almost pleaded. 

‘‘ Nothing, I fear, that we can do, This 
is one of the many times when human skill 
must look on powerless.’’ Then, for the 
first time, it occurred to Roger to wonder 
what possible relation there could be be- 
tween this beautiful, courted woman of the 
world and the dying newsboy. Something 
swift and subtle made Miss Morton con 
scious of this. 

‘* He is one of my mission boys,’’ she said 


simply. ‘‘ He sent for me and ”’- 
“You came! You came here alone?” 
To himself he added, ‘‘ The brave, great- 


hearted woman!”’ 

A wave of sadness swept over her face. 
‘Alone? Yes. Why should I not? There 
was no one to come with me here.”’ 

With a sudden glad thrill itcame to Koger 
that they two alone, apart from all the 
rest of their world, were one tonight in 
thought and sympathy. Tomorrow, after- 
wards, would they ever again be associated 
so” 

A choking sound from the cot, like a sti- 
tled sob, made them both turn quickly. 
‘* Mother, kiss Jamie good night!’’ The 
childish voice was tremulous with pleading. 
The little fellow was dreaming of the one 
happiness, lost long ago, that had blessed 
his hard life. Miss Morton bent down and 
pressed her lips softly on the white fore- 
head, and Roger caught the glitter of tears 
in her beautiful eyes. Jamie smiled con- 
tentedly. With a sudden impulse the girl 
slipped her arm under the poor pillow, drew 
the child’s head to her bosom, and on the 
folds of costly satin the little newsboy 
breathed out his weary life. 


**You must go home now, Miss Morton. 
You will let me go with you, will you not? 
I have arranged with one of the men to 
look after things, and tomorrow we will aee 
what is to be done. This has been a trying 
experience and you are tired.’’ Dr. Cam- 
eron’s voice, with a tone of gentle author- 
ity, roused Miss Morton from the reverie 
into which she had fallen. With a slight 
movement of assent she rose from her half- 
kneeling posture by Jamie’s cot and let 
Roger put her cloak around her. Yes, she 
was tired, pitiably tired. That must be 
what made her so weak and childish. Her 
lip had never quivered like that before when 
a man took polite care of her. She leaned 
back against the carriage cushions and 
closed her eyes wearily. The excitement, 
with its nervous stimulus, had passed, and 
the reaction of the evening strain was upon 
her. The wretched past and the tangled, 
difficult future whirled through her brain 
in distracting confusion. It would be very 
hard, at least until her position was per- 
fectly understood, and in her exhaustion 
she felt a helpless shrinking from that cold 
criticism which she had been so willing to 
face a few hours ago. 

Roger, grave and silent, was watching the 
beautiful face beside him with a mighty 
longing in his heart and words of bitterest 
self-reproach trembling on his lips. Some 
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day he would tell her how utterly he had 
misjudged her. Suddenly something white 
fluttered down from her cloak to the dark 
carriage robe. It was one of the azalea 
blossoms, With a quick, graceful gesture 
Miss Morton drew the cluster from its hid- 
ing place and held it toward bim, ‘‘ Your 
flowers!’’ she exclaimed impulsively, ‘‘ that 
taught me to live, to live true! O, I can- 
not tell you what I owe to you!” 

Roger leaned forward with an eager move- 
ment. ‘There is something which you do 
not owe me, something which you have a 
just right to withhold,’ he said in a deep, 
quiet voice, ‘I have thought you cold and 
unfeeling, caring no more for people like 
Jamie than you did for the rags they wore. 
I sent you those white, heartless flowers to 
tell you what you were, as I had wrongly 
judged you. Tonight I found you minis- 
tering like an angel to one whom I thought 
you would despise. You see what I want 
now, do you not? Your forgiveness for 
wronging you so deeply. Is it too much to 
ask?”’ 

For one throbbing momert Roger waited 
his answer, and then Miss Morton turned 
her face to his, her glorious eyes shining 
with a happy light. 

‘*T must be forgiven, too,’’ she said, and 
there was no mistaking the meaning that 
thrilled through the words. Roger’s heart 
bounded with a glad confidence. The 
hand with the gleaming flowers lay near 
him onthe robe. In a moment his own had 
closed over it. 

“You mean that!’ he said joyfully. 
“You mean—O, my dear! And we will go 
to these burdened ones and lift their crush- 
ing load together, you and I. Shall we, 
Elinor?”’ a 
THE NATIONAL SOOIETY OF THE 

OHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 





It was a happy thought that prompted 
the request for these pages commemorating 
Forefathers’ Day of an article on the Na- 
tional Society of the Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The infant colony—a mere 
handful of simple-minded men and women, 
intrepid of soul, it is true, yet helpless to 
the last degree—typifies most clearly the 
little child reaching out from its mother’s 
arms to try its strength against the big out- 
side world. Not more helpless is that little 
soul in the midst of dangers appalling to its 
weakness than was the boatload of May- 
flower Pilgrims, who had nothing but their 
faith in God to stand them in stead in the 
teeth of danger and death. It was all they 
needed—this faith in God. It built the col- 
ony and it brought more men and women 
from the old shore to their rescue. 

Children in the old colony days fell into 
line with the older folk in the contempla- 
tion of the grave and tremendous responsi- 
bilities of independent thought and action. 
To us who look backward they seem old 
men and women when they should have 
been young and gay. We pity them for the 
exigency of their times, and well we may. 
But do we not make a colossal mistake in 
supposing that, because childhood should 
be blithe and joyous, it must contain no 
self denial, no earnest contemplation of grave 
and important ideas? The country needs 
the children and youth and they need the 
principles of our institutions for their 
strength and sinew. Good citizenship beck- 
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ons them on. Heroic lives of endeavor and 
brilliant achievement smile encouragement 
to their young lives. 

It was to Daniel Lothrop, the children’s 
publisher, that this organization owes its 
being. The one who actually formed it was 
but secondary in the work and only the in- 
strument that God needed to forward the 
cause. The opportunity occurred to the 
writer to speak the word that she prayed 
might fire the hearts of the mothers of our 
country when she responded to the address 
of welcome at the opening of the Congress 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at Washington, D. C., Feb. 18, 1895. 
She pleaded the cause of the child out of a 
heart that carried only prayer to God that 
he would begin this work that instant, and 
so control it that the children and youth 
should not go longer without their patri- 
otic society, that training school in all that 
would make them love and serve their 
God and their country. The congress voted 
unanimously that such a society should be 
organized. A constitution modeled after 
the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted, and the writer was elected presi- 
dent of the society for four years. On 
April 11 it was incorporated, Mrs. John 
W. Foster, president general of the D. A. R., 
Mrs, Mary Harrison McKee and other prom- 
inent women joining with the national pres- 
ident as incorporators. The headquarters 
were fixed in the capital city. 

The first local society was started in Old 
Concord, Mass., May 11. The ‘‘ shot heard 
round the world ’’ piped its call to the chil- 
dren and youth of America. The call was 
answered and the societies fell into line. A 
big mass meeting was held July 4th at the 
Old South Meeting House, Boston, at which 
ex President Harrison, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, Mrs. John W. Foster and Dr. John 
Fiske sent greetings, and eminent Bosto- 
nians, including Lieutenant-Governor Wol- 
cott, Col. Nathan Appleton, Rev. S. F. 
Smith, D.D., and others, made addresses. 
The meeting with its splendid music, its 
living flag of children and its patriotic epi- 
sodes was a fervid expression of Godspeed 
to the infant society. Rung to order by the 
liberty bell presented to the author of 
‘* America,’’ and which the dear and patri- 
otic old man had brought in from his New- 
ton Center home for the occasion, it struck 
the ear of the public and made it listen to 
this imperative demand on the part of chil- 
dren and youth for a patriotic society of 
their own. 

Washington, so it is related by Count 
Dumas in his memoirs, was at one time re- 
turning from a conference with the French 
officers at Hartford to his headquarters 
at Newburgh-on-the- Hudson when Rocham- 
beau detailed Dumas to escort the general a 
partof his way. At Providence the children 
came out to meet him. It was nightfall 
and they carried torches and crowded 
around him, calling him father. It was 
a time when Washington’s soul was stung 
by the treason of Arnold, and even his in- 
trepid heart was gloomy. He turned to 
Dumas and seizing his hand said with emo- 
tion, ‘‘We may be beaten by the British, 
it is the chance of war, but behold an army 
that can never be conquered.”’ If the father 
of our country were here now to lead us on 
to patriotic service, he would reckon among 
the most important forces to be employed 
this work of the Society of the Children of 
the American Revolution. 

The roll of eighty-six societies and nearly 
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2,000 members, is now answered from Maine 
to Texas and from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. Over 3,000 other young people have 
requested application blanks and are filling 
them out. They belong to public and priv- 
ate schools, social circles at home and in 
church, and can be formed as many in num- 
ber as are needed in any town or commun- 
ity. The parents of these children are not 
necessarily members of any patriotic organ- 
izations. Often the young people are the 
first to direct the attention of the household 
to this important duty—that of tracing the 
ancestry, and, if eligible, of joining some 
patriotic society. 

We quote Articles I. and II. from the con- 
stitution: 

ARTICLE I, 


Any girl or boy may be eligible for member- 
ship in this society from birth to the age of 
eighteen years for the girls and twenty-one 
years for the boys, who is descended from a 
man or woman who, with unfailing loyalty, 
rendered material aid to the cause of inde- 
pendence; froma recognized patriot, a soldier 
or sailor or civil officer, in one of the several 
Colonies or States, or of the United Colonies 
or States. 

ARTICLE II. 


We take as objects of this society to work 
for: first, the acquisition of knowledge of 
American history, so that we may understand 
and love our country better, and then any 
— work that will help us to that end 

eeping a constant endeavor to influence all 
other children and youth to the same purpose. 
To help to save the places made sacred by 
the American men and women who forwarded 
American independence; to find out and to 
honor the lives of children and youth of the 
Colonies and of the American Kevolution; to 
promote the celebration of all patriotic anni- 
versaries ; to place a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence and other patriotic docu- 
ments in every place appropriate for them; to 
hold our American flag sacred above every 
other flag on earth. In short, to follow the 
injunctions of Washington, who in his youth 
served his country, till we can perform the 
duties of good citizens, and to love, uphold 
and extend the institutions of American lib- 
erty and patriotism, and the principles that 
made and saved our country. 

What are the societies doing? comes as a 
pertinent question. They are forming a 
network, so to speak, through our whole 
wide territory of States, in this series of 
training schools into which children and 
young people throng with the delight felt 
in possession of one’s own society. This 
network, still to employ the figure, keeps 
out evil, such as desecration of the flag and 
of our American Sabbath, the reading of 
bad books, disrespect toward parents and 
those in authority in national affairs. They 
also put tablets on historic spots, earning 
the money in many ways; they unearth 
much valuable history in family and town 
records; they contribute toward the pur- 
chase of Revolutionary or colonial build- 
ings, in some instances endeavoring to do 
the whole without assistance; they help at 
patriotic meetings by their singing and flag 
evolutions; they form drum corps, debating 
societies and reading circles; they havecom- 
mittees to look up national questions; they 
form classes in parliamentary law and 
American history; and they make historical 
pilgrimages; they make scrap-books of all 
newspaper cuttings appropriate to their so- 
ciety work; they learn the national hymns 
and songs, and they find the names and rec- 
ords of young people who helped our coun- 
try in the colonial and the Revolutionary 
times. For the smallest children there are 
beautiful exercises with the flag, patriotic 
songs and marches and historical stories, 
till the little ones are imbued with the same 
spirit. 

At the annual convention in Washington 
last February the president gave to the ban- 
ner State for that year a large national em- 
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blem, to be kept till the next annual meet- 
ing. Connecticut had twelve societies, the 
largest number, and was therefore the ban- 
ner State for 1896. 

The president urges the observance of the 
salute to the flag at every meeting of each 
local society, and has written this poem to 
conclude the exercise: 

OUR FLAG OF LIBERTY. 
Our country’s flag, to thee we give 
Our hearts’ devotion while we live; 


Symbol of all that makes us free, 
To thee we render loyalty. 


In every crimson waving stripe 

We see devotion’s prototype ; 

With all our hearts’ blood we’ll defend 
Our dear old flag unto the end. 


And white as yonder fiuttering bar 
We’ll keep our souls in peace or war, 
That we may ever worthy be, 

O flag, to live or die for thee. 


True as the field of blue we’ll be, 

And serve our country faithfully. 
Devotion, purity and truth 

Shall form the vanguard of our youth. 


Then stars like thine, with radiant light, 
Shall make this land of promise bright 
When all her youth shall loyal be 

To thee, O flag of liberty. 


oa 


A PATRIOTIO SOOIABLE. 

Patriotic socials and ratification meetings 
can well be made a feature of the social life of 
the churches this winter. Let the bunting be 
brought out again to decorate church parlors. 
Bouquets of tiny flags would give a real Fourth 
of July air to the supper tables on Fore- 
fathers’ Day, while the old war songs and 
standard national airs are melodies in which 
all can join. A New England supper was re- 
cently served according to this menu: 

THE DIET OF OUR DADDIES.—European Plan. 
Beans, 16 to 1 piece of brown bread................. 10 ets. 
Rolls (from overstock of fresh rolls recently 


played in all parts of the country)................ 5 ets. 
Cold relishes (the * endless chain, Gresham slaw,” 


CEB) oo cccnssccs -cestnccccessccccesccecossceecoccccccce 5 ets. 
Pickles (prepared by prominent politicians)...... 5 ets. 
Pie (no difference between East and West sec- 

CMs ceebendaenccapncaekeeseheehtaccenessseseceesss 5 cts. 
Turnovers (from all the departments)..... aides 5 ets. 
Doughnuts and lady Some (from three States).. 5 cts. 
English pound cake (gold or silver)................ ets. 


Soft drinks (water, milk, coffee).................... 5 cts, 
Election cake extra. 
The election cake was put together after an 
old recipe, which reads as follows: 


HOWE TOE MAKE YE ELECTION CAKE, 


Old Hartford Election Cake. This recipe is 
over one hundred yearsold. Mrs. Eliza Burn- 
ham, Milford Center, Ct. 

Five pounds sifted flour, two pounds of but- 
ter, two pounds of sugar, three gills of dis- 
tillery yeast, or twice the quantity of home 
brewed, four eggs, two gills boiled cider, one 
quart of sweet milk, one-half ounce of nut- 
meg, two pounds of raisins, one a citron. 

Rub the butter and flour together very fine, 
add half the sugar, then the yeast and half 
the milk (hot in winter, blood warm in sum- 
mer), then add the eggs, the remainder of the 
milk and one gill of cider. Beat well, and 
let it rise in a warm place all night. Inthe 
morning beat a long time, adding the re- 
mainder of the cider, sugar, spice and fruit 
well floured, and allow to rise again very 
light, after which put in cake pans and let it 
rise ten or fifteen minutes: have the oven 
about as hot as for bread. This cake will 
keep any length of time. For raised cakes 
use potato yeast; if fresh made it is always a 
perfect success. 

Truth compels me to say that this recipe 
was ‘‘doctored”; 100 years ago wine and 
brandy were used in place of the boiled cider, 
but we found the latter answered every pur- 
pose. For this occasion the cake was put in 
yellow boxes, the size and shape of the usual 
wedding cake box. These were tied with red, 
white and blue ribbon, and with the type- 
written recipe were readily disposed of at ten 


cents each. L. @. W. 
dia se a 


‘** You say you are a good washer and froner. 
How do you tell when the irons are too hot?” 
“How? Bysmelling the burning linen, mum, 
ef course. What’s my nose for?”’’—Philadel- 
phia Times. 
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Closet and Altar 


Begin each day by tarrying before God 
and letting him touch you. Take time to 
meet God. 





It is good for us in the midst of lives so 
inconsistent, so dwarfed, so conventional as 
ours to bear in mind how much greater and 
better others have been, how dauntlessly 
good, how magnificently victorious over 
vice and sin, Their high examples teach us 
how we may rise above our nothingness; 
how little we are when we live the selfish 
life of the world; how great we may be if 
we live as the sons of God.—F. W. Farrar. 





Blessed is he who, throwing himself into 
all interests that interest men and women 
and into those peculiar interests that be- 
long to his calling, keeps his heart and life 
ever open to the voice and the life of God. 
— Bishop Lawrence. 





God of the Pilgrim! in whose name 

Our land was born through blood and flame; 
Grant us to keep its altar fires 

Fed with the torch of high desires. 


Our fathers’ God! we look to thee 

To give the truth that made them free. 
It was for this they lived and died; 
Through this their deeds are glorified. 


God of the Nations! in whose sight 
Men walk from darkness into light. 
Give us the light our fathers saw, 
Living and loving all thy law. 


Give us their singleness of beart, 

Their courage unto us impart, 

Their steadfast faith, unfaltering trust, 

Their stern support of all that’s just. 
—Mary M. Adams. 





We are not to ask how nearly we may 
conform to the world in its pleasures and 
customs, and give the fag-ends to God from 
a sense of duty and necessity, but how can 
we delight our souls in him and his service. 
There are many Christians who seem to live 
upon earth and now and then pay duty calls 
in heaven. But the true privilege of the 
Christian is to live in heaven and pay cer- 
tain duty calls on earth when God imposes 
the necessity.— Webh-Peploe. 





In this is the excellency of man, that he 
is made capable of a communion with his 
Maker and, because capable of it, is unsat- 
isfied without it; the soul being cut out to 
that largeness, cannot be content with less. 





© God of nations, bless thou our be= 
loved land. Establish tt in rigbteous= 
ness and in an bonorable patriotiem. 
Make us mindful of the beritage lett us 
by godly men who sougbt freedom to 
worsbip thee on its shores. Guide the 
tulers of this people. Sanctifpy their 
deliberations to the good of the nation 
and to the good of all peoples who are 
interested in our conduct. Bring all 
oppression, cruelty and wrongdoing to 
aspeedy end. Put an end to the same 
thyself, thou Migbty One, so that there 
may be no renewal of iniquity. Send 
out thy ligbt and tby truth tbrougb all 
the eattb. Forgive our enemies and 
turn their bearts toward peace and love. 
Deal the sick. Gatber tbe lambs in 
thine arms. Fill up our broken prayer 
witb thine own knowledge of our needs, 
for Cbrist’s sake. Amen. 














— 
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THE LAST DAYS BEFORE OHRIST- 
MAS. 

We have heard much of “the night be- 
fore Christmas,” but let us now speak of 
the days before, the days when the mother 
goes down to the toyshop, or more likely 
the bookstore, to find something that will 
do for this friend and that for whom she 
has yet no gift. It is a pity that we ever 
have to say, only, that it ‘will do.’’ She 
picks up a book and lays it aside “‘ for the 
children to give to Aunt Mary.’’ She se- 
lects a calendar, forgetting to ask the price, 
and adds to the pile one or two booklets, a 
photograph, a picture frame, and so on in- 
definitely. By this time sbe is a little con- 
fused as to what is for whom, and entirely 
ignorant as to what anything has cost. 

Things are sent home, and sent otf by 
mail, express and messenger. No one has 
been forgotten, and she has a comfortable 
feeling of having done the right thing. 
But there is a little twinge somewhere; she 
is only half conscious of it until the first of 
January, when a bulky envelope comes in 
the mail, with a long list of items some- 
thing like this: Mtg. Photos., Frmg. Photos., 
Bon. Br. Bush, 1 Set Shak., etc. It is mostly 
hieroglyphics. There must have been some 
mistake! She has no remembrance of buy- 
ing all those things. She cannot even 
make out the names, and as for the amount 
at the foot of the bill, surely that is wrong! 
After carefully examining the list, little by 
little she remembers that she did order this, 
and that, and she is compelled in the end to 
admit that even the amount is correct. 

But how can she pay it? Her income for 
the month will not pay it and leave enough 
for household expenses, The result is, the 
bill must wait till the next month, and the 
next, and perhaps the next. In the mean- 
time she carefully avoids that store. Every 
dealer knows that a woman will spend more 
if she has things charged, so that even the 
long waiting is sometimes worth while from 
his point of view, but never from hers. 
Finally, after two or three months the bill is 
paid, but the sweet spirit of Christmas is 
not in the payment. In a kind of shame- 
faced way she makes a half apoloyy, to 
which her courteous bookseller replies, 
without sarcasm, ‘‘I am very glad if it is 
convenient for you to pay it now.’’ Her 
self-respect comes back a little, and she re- 
solves never to have another Christmas bill. 

Why not keep the resolve this year? Put 
aside what you can afford to spend for 
Christmas gifts; spend only that, though it 
mean ever 80 small a gift for each friend. 
As far as possible ‘“‘put yourself in his 
place’’ in choosing a gift for your friend. 
Remember how much a little thing means 
to you when it tells you that you have not 
been forgotten. In the household let the 
gifts be things which will in some way add 
to the daily comfort. In the kitchen some- 
times a good comfortable rocking chair for 
the long winter evenings will be greatly ap 
preciated. But whatever the gift, or for 
whomsoever it is, pay for it or don’t get it. 
An unpaid bill and Christmas were never 
meant to go together. I, 8. Be 


> 


Instructor in Latin: ‘ Miss B., of what was 
Ceres the goddess? ”’ 


Viss B.: ‘*She was the goddess of mar- 
riage.” 
Instructor; “Oh, no; of agriculture.” 


Miss B. (looking perplexed): ‘ Why, I am 
sure my book says she was the goddess of 
husbandry.”’ 
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Tangles. 


2. REVERSED WORD-DELETION. 
(Example: Deliver; evil, red.) 

At the dawn, when the tide is quite up to the ledge 

Where the shy marsh hens nest in the WHOLES of 
brown sedge, 

From the weed-curtained caverns where sea breezes 
sleep, 

Comes the wind that sings softly and low to the deep: 

‘\(O, there’s many a true heart and brave on the blue, 

And stout muscle at many a tiller and sheet; 

But not ever a truer or braver, be sure, 

Than yon lad who T WOS oar with the mackerel fleet ; 

Then be good to this child of our hearts, old Sea, 

Guide the black bass and mullet and trout to his 
seine; 

Calm thy turbulent waves when thy dangers he 
braves, 

And send safe home this gallant young fisher 

again!” 





— 


When the brown reefs are out, where the sand- 
pipers trace 
In light footprints a delicate network of lace, 
Then the wind, from the forest’s dim witchery, 
In the softest of voices still sings to the sea: 
“ O, there’s many a flower in this cool island bower— 
Morning-glory and pimpernel, cactus and sage ; 
But not any so fair as our sweet PRIMAL there 
In a cot where the agaves are whitened with age! 
Then be kind to this child of our love, old Sea— 
To the sweetest wildflower on all thy grim shore; 
Stay thy silvery feet by her humble door seat, 
And send safe home her gallant young fisher once 
more,” MABEL P., 
113. BICYCLE PUZZLE. 
When all the world is riding, 
Why Phillis, too, must ride, 
But she is long deciding — 
Her range is far and wide; 
For bicycles are many, 
The tires and saddles too; 
She wants the beat, if any— 
Who'll help her choose?—will you’ 
1. There’s one bears the name of the land we love, 
2. And one that’s the gem of the ocean ; 
3. One specially suited to people who rove, 
4. And one claims a subject’s devotion. 
5. There’s one brings a gloom on the face ef the 
earth, 
6. One wears laurel for earnest endeavor ; 
7. One bearing the rank of a dame of high birth, 
8. One dying in strife lives forever. 
' One is named for the road on which all cyclers 
ride, 
. One, a sportsman, the birds will not spare ; 
11, In fighting for one many heroes have died, 
2. One shows how birds fly through the air. 
13. One binds forty-five units in one mighty whole, 
14, One the state of an empress described ; 
15. One destroyed, from its ashes will rise as of old, 
16, On your silver another’s inscribed. 
7. One the author of tales of love and of war, 
18, Another a man who loved tea; 
19. One, @ messenger, brings weighty news from 
afar, 
20, One, the land of the East, fair to see. 
21. Commanding a legion of Rome, there is one, 
22. One fearless, courageous and brave; 
23. The earliest form of our own silver moon, 
24. And the last, without peer, that we have. 
1. M. ©, 


- 
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ANSWERS. 


107. 1. Tea. 2. Home. 3. America, 4. New 
England. 5. King George. 6. Subjects. 7. Glory. 
8. Indians. 9. Victory. 10. Independence, 11. Na- 
tion. 12.Govern, 13. Declaration of Independence. 
14. Ancestors. 15. Yankees. Primals—Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

108. Saragossa. 1, Arago. 2. Argo. 3. Osea. 4. 
Sargasso. 5. Ross. 6. Saga. 7. Sara. 8. Ar. 4. 
Grass. 10. Sago. 11. Ass. 12. Og. 13. Oars. 14, Aga. 
15, Or. 16, Ara. 17, Aar, 18, Agora. 19. Asa. 20. 
Saros. 21. Gross. 22. Gas. 23. Ross, 24. Rag. 
26. Gar. 26, Bargo. 27. Ora. 28. Rosa. 

109. Sutler, ulster, luster, rulest, lurest, result, 
rustle. 

110. Good, hood, noon, moor, foot, root, wood, 
roof, loop, door, hook, room, loom, woof, wool, took, 
cool, tool, toot, book, boot, hoop, look, coot, loon, 
rook, pool, moon, cook, coom, soot, boon, food, 
good, soon, poor, coop, doom, hoot, boom, pooh, 
mood, 

111. Clamp, lamp. 

Among solvers of recent tangles are: Mary Neil, 
Portsmouth, N. H., 103; Mrs. M. A. Hartington, 
Webster, Mass., 102, 103, 104; A. 8. B., Kingston, 
Mass., 101; M. E. W., Malden, Mass., 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106; I. M. L., Chelsea, Mass., 102, 104, 105; 
Fanny C. Hatcb, Marshfield, Mass , 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106; Lester 8. Holmes, Yonkers, N. Y., 102, 103, 105, 
106; Johnny A., Providence, R. I., 101, 102; Miss 
Clark, Boston, Mass., 105; Alice M. Flint, Oakland, 
Cal., 98; P. J. P., Somerville, Mass., 102, 103, 105; 
Alice B. Boynton, West Newbury, Mass., 100, 102; 
103, 104, 105; G. O. F., Hartford, ('t , 101; Billy Bow- 
legs, Worcester, Mass., 100, 102, 105, 104, 105, 106, 

B. W., Hyde Park, Mass., 102, 103, 104. 

Readers who send new tangles for publication 
should not forget to furnish the solutions. 





Make Two Cakes 


One with Cleve- 
land’s_ baking 





° powder, the 
W second with 
any other. 
Note the difference. The 
Cleveland cake is fine grain- 
ed, keeps its natural moisture 
and flavor; ‘‘the other” is 
coarse grained, as if the sugar 
were too coarse, soon dries 
out and becomes husky. 
Cleveland's leavens best 
because its strength is pro- 
duced by cream of tartar and 
soda only, not by ammonia 
or alum. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 


A Note of Warning. The statement regard- 
ing the receipts of the American Board dur- 
ing the first quarter of its fiscal year, and es- 
pecially during the month of November, should 
have the serious attention of the churches. 
A study of these figures shows not only a 
marked decrease in legacies, but, what is far 
more deplorable, a large falling off in regular 
donations. It is upon the sustained, system- 
atic gifts of the living that the Board de- 
pends for means to carry on its regular ac- 
tivities. The Board’s success in paying its 
debt should not weaken, but should rather 
strengthen, its claims upon the churches, It 
makes it no less imperative that the friends of 
foreign missions should rally to the support 
of current work, and we believe they will 
when they realize the danger indicated by 
these statistics. 





Nov., 1895. Nov., 1896. 

Regular donations, $26,705.18 17,288.26 
Donations for special objects, 6,694.13 5,898 84 
Legacies, 11,796.24 2,551.22 
p45, 195.5 55 $25,738.32 

3 mos. last yr. 3 mos. this yr. 

Regular donations, 879,292.93 $67,984.64 
Donations for special objects, x. 465.99 10,005.08 
Legacies, 20/589. 79 5,536.30 
$109,348.71 833,576.02 


Christmas Attractions. Lifeand Lightalways 
issues an attractive Christmas number and 
this year is no exception to the rule. Its 
dainty, tastefully-designed cover, its appro- 
priate pictures at the head of the four depart- 
ments, its seasonable articles describing the 
observance of Christmas in foreign climes, 
and its bright story entitled The Christmas 
Idea are special features. Especially delight- 
ful is Miss Howe’s contribution, Christmas 
Day in the Glory Kindergarten, Kobe, with 
its charming illustrations of Japanese babies 
in their picturesque costumes. In this con- 
nection we call attention to another publica- 
tion of the Woman’s Board—the Daily Prayer 
Calendar for 1897, which would serve as an 
appropriate and acceptable Christmas gift. 
This carefully-prepared calendar is becoming 
more and more valued each year, not only 
for its helpful and stimulating selections for 
every day, but for its suggestions in regard to 
prayer for individual workers of the Board. 
Were it only for the comfort and strength 
which each missionary receives from the 
knowledge that on one day in the year Chris- 
tian women are uniting in praying for her by 
name, the thought and effort which go into 
the preparation and the faithful use of this 
calendar would be worth while, but we are 
confident that the blessing is not all on the 
side of the missionaries. 


Pioneer Work in Florida. Rey. Norman Plass 
in an illustrated article in The Home Mission- 
ary tells the results of ten weeks of tent work 
in Miami, Fla., the most southerly town 
on the mainland of the United States where 
pioneer missionary work is being prosecuted. 
One of the happy features in the development 
of Miami was that the church was for once 
ahead of the saloon. Tents and shacks and 
cabins sprang up around the “ church tent,” 
and such was the influence of the services held 
here that when an effort was made to have 
liquor sold a sentiment existed against it. At 
the close of a Sunday evening service when 
the question, Do We Want a Saloon in Miami 
or Vicinity? had been discussed, sixty-seven 
menjout of eighty-three arose to declare that 
they did not, while not a single vote could be 
elicited on the other side. It was therefore 
declared by the people not that ‘ the saloon 
must go,” but that it should not come, and 
every deed of transfer made out excludes it 
from the city for aterm of three years. Asa 
further result of the tent meetings a Union 
Congregational Church has been formed. It 
had forty-five or fifty charter members, most 
of whom were men. Thirteen of them joined 
on confession of faith. ‘‘ Thus, 300 miles south 
of St. Augustine, the oldest settlement,” says 
Mr. Plass, ‘‘ men from all sections of America 
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and of all Christian beliefs unite to form a 
church of the Pilgrim Fathers.”’ 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Missionaries in Algeria Accused. The inde- 
fatigable leaders of the North Africa Mission 
have been lately placed on the defensive in 
repelling the charges urged by the French 
against English missionariesin Algeria. They 
say that for a number of years there has been 
more or less opposition to the work of the 
mission in Algeria. Two reasons have been 
assigned for this. First, that any attempt to 
preach the gospel amongst the Moslem na- 
tives ts calculated to stir up their fanaticism 
and to lead to rebellion against French au- 
thority, or to cause disturbances which might 
call for the use of military force. The second 
reason stated is that the missionaries have 
sought to set the natives against the French, 
acting as English spies or selling gunpowder, 
etc., to the natives. Both these accusations 
the friends of the mission declare to be ground- 
less and absurd, and they add that such charges 
are the result of French jealousy of everything 
English, especially since the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt. 

The action of the lower house of the French 
legislature last month in unanimously calling 
upon the government to stop the proceedings 
of the British Protestant missionaries in Al- 
geria brings up the question as to the preper 
attitude of France toward British missions. 
It has undoubtedly been a part of the French 
Government’s policy in the past to hamper 
Protestant, and especially British, missions 
in French spheres. Their situation, however, 
at least in Algeria, though not, perhaps, in 
Madagascar, is not so serious as it seems. In 
the first place, anti-British deputies and the 
French colonial group do not constitute the 
whole government. The resolution of the 
lower chamber is stage thunder. It has yet 
to pass the upper house. Should it succeed 
in doing this, it must encounter and overcome 
the inertia of administrators charged with the 
execution of far-reaching laws. In the next 
place, the French republic is based on the 
principle that freedom of conscience and lib- 
erty of worship must be permitted to all un- 
der the French flag so long as morality and 
the rights of others are respected and as mis- 
sionaries do not disparage the government. 
French democracy is slowly outgrowing its 
child’s disease of political narrow-mindedness 
as to non-French missions in Freneh posses- 
sions. Proof of this is furnished by the fact 
that the same British ‘‘ deaconesses,”’ as the 


zenana workers are styled in France, who | 





were expelled from Algeria in August, 1892, | 


returned in the following November and are 
still active there. Finally, Britain’s moral 
sentiment is aroused. 
including Madagascar, will suffer from un- 
sympathetic officials and subjects, but she will 
not be likely to suffer them to be outrooted. 

A Million Dollars for Missions. Important ac- 
tion taken at the recent meeting of the 
Methodist Missionary Committee was the ac- 
ceptance of the missions of the English Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in Germany and 
Austria, and the adoption of the Bishop Wil- 
liam Taylor self-supporting missions in Li- 
beria on the Congo and in southeastern Af- 
rica. The sum of $14,700 was appropriated 
for Africa, and Bishop Hartzell will soon sail 
to make a thorough investigation of the Tay- 
lor missions. They have property estimated 
at about $70,000, and some are said to be ina 
flourishing condition. The committee appro- 
priated to foreign missions $586,000, to home 


missions $432,693, which, added to the sums | 
devoted to administration and literature, etc., | 


Her missions in Africa, | 





gives a grand total of $1,139,493. This is $51,- | 


765 leas than the income of last year, retrench- | 


ment being made imperative on account of 
the debt of $290,954. 
oo 


The chief necessity of man is life, and when 


Jesus opened its spring he fertilized human 
nature to its farthest border.—/an Maclaren. 
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Photography 


Simplified. . 


roved 

ulls - Eye 
camera is 
the refine- 
mentof pho- 
tograp hic 
luxury. It 





easy for the cciteootiaban rm everybody, 
LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 


our light-proof film cartridges, Splendid 
achromatic lens, improved rotary shutter, 
set of three stops, Handsome finish, 

shee area No. 


2 Balls-Kye, for Piteres 


4 x84 Inches, $5.00 

Light- bar Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 344484, 60 

Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, - 1,50 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 

Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 
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True Sign ; 
As the workman 
is known by his ; 
tools, so the 
housewife is 
known by he 3 
methods, Near- 
ly a million bril 
liant housewives 
know the best 
method of clean. 
iny Silverware. 
eo: 4 y use 
a 
SILVER cTRO CON 
ELEC SILI POLISH 
Another million would if they knew 
itsmerits. We're looking for those 
who do not, are you one? If so, 
simply send us your address and 
youll soon join the army of wise : 
ones. Its unlike any other silver 
polish. 
Trial quantity for the asking, Box post 
paid 15 cts. instamps. Grocers well it 
The Electro Silicon Company, New York : 








Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


i VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; — al card will do. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND DECAY, 

This book, by Mr. Brooks Adams, has 
reached a second edition. In some respects 
it is exceptionally fresh and striking. The 
theory proposed as accounting for the course 
of civilization does not commend itself to 
our judgment, but as the suggestion of a 
keen intellect it is of considerable interest. 
Briefly it is this: Fear and greed are two 
of the earliest and simplest phases of 
thought. Fear by kindling the imagina- 
tion causes belief in an invisible world and 
finally develops a priesthood. Greed dissi- 
pates energy in war and trade. In the 
earlier history of a people the imagination 
is vivid and the religious emotions are 
strong, consequently, priests and a church 
of some sort come into being. As society 
is consolidated fear yields to greed, and the 
economic organism tends to supersede the 
emotional. The struggle between the two 
inevitably results in the conquest of the 
former by the latter. The cultivation of 
the commercial instinct promotes luxury, 
luxury stimulates corruption, corruption 
causes the downfall of religion and the col- 
lapse of the political organization. Next, 
ordinarily, some new and simple race im- 
poses itself, often by war, upon the decay- 
ing people and revives it by an infusion of 
fresh blood, and then the round begins 
again, to terminate in time as before, 

Mr. Adams has endeavored to establish 
this theory by a study of history, and up to 
a certain point the truth of it may be con 
ceded. But he seems to be a fatalist and 
to see no evidence of divine control of hu- 
man affairs. Heis oblivious of some facts 
which are as essential as these which he 
has cited. For example, the medieval 
world, of which much was true which he 
has asserted, was very different from the 
world of today. He does not do justice 
to—we had almost said he wholly overlooks 
—the spread and the power of Christianity 
during the last few centuries. In spite of 
the faults and errors of its adherents, the 
Christian religion in many respects has 
transformed the character of human soci- 
ety. The motives and the principles which, 
as he alleges, formerly dominated mankind 
never were as invincible as he assumes them 
to have been, and they have far less power 
now. It would be a mistake to take ex- 
travagantly optimistic views of society, but 
it is equally a mistake to accept the pessi- 
mism of his theory; nor can any careful 
student of humanity who is not fascinated 
by some such tempting theory believe long 
that commerce has been the deciding factor 
of the course of civilization throughout the 
ages. 

The sway of this theory over the author’s 
mind has led him into some extravagant 
statements. He says, for example, that 
‘*the power of every ecclesiastical organ- 
ization has always rested on the miracle, 
and the clergy have always proved their di- 
vine commission as did Elijah,’ and that 
“every prize of life was to be obtained by 
this kind of magic.’’ The Reformation he 
believes to have been simply an economic 
vhenomenon, and he goes so far as to say, 
** As the tradesman replaced the enthusiast 
a dogma was evolved by which mental an- 
guish, which cost nothing, was substituted 
for the offering which was effective in pro- 
portion to its money value. This dogma 
was ‘justifica‘ion by faith’ the corner 
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stone of Protestantism.” And he sums up 
the teaching of his book in these words: 
‘“‘Thus religions are preached and are for- 
gotten, empires rise and fall, philosophies 
are born and die, art and poetry bloom and 
fade as societies fall from the disintegra- 
tion wherein the imagination kindles to that 
consolidation whose pressure ends in death.” 

He also points out that the ominous phe- 
nomena, which have marked the declina- 
tion of race after race, are now more sharply 
marked than ever and on a larger scale, and 
seem to presage once more the disintegra- 
tion of society. Moreover, he adds, ‘‘ There 
is no source whence a stream of barbarian 
blood can be infused to regenerate the de- 
caying stock.’ We do not know how much 
is to be anticipated therefrom, but he over- 
looks the Chinese, who may at some day 
take the world by surprise. The book il- 
lustrates the subordination of an able mind 
toatheory. Few expert historical scholars 
will be likely to accept its teachings. It is 
partial and apparently, although we have 
no doubt unconsciously, prejudiced. Taken 
in connection with other works upon the 
same, or departments of the same, general 
subject it has both interest and value, but 
in itself it is not only depressing but mis- 
leading. [Macmillan Co. $2.00.] 

RELIGIOUS, 

Christianity and Social Problems [Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Co. $1.25], by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, embodies a number of discourses 
and lectures, the general subject of which 
is Christ’s social teachings and the special 
object of which is to reveal the application 
of these teachings to modern conditions. 
Most of the contents of the book have been 
printed or delivered as sermons, but they 
abundantly deserve to be thus collected and 
grouped into permanent form. In general 
the book may be described as a careful 
study of modern society and of the great 
forces which are shaping it for good or evil — 
democracy, communism, socialism and the 
family—as well as of the laws of God which 
bear most closely upon the relations of men, 
for instance, in respect to the settlement of 
controversies, the treatment of criminals, 
etc. Dr. Abbott is an untrammeled and 
sometimes a daring thinker and fearlessly 
outspoken, and his utterances here will lead 
many thinkers to a point which they have 
not reached hitherto. Such a book is apt 
to contain utterances which seem unduly 
strong, and they are not lacking here; for 
instance, the statement that Christ treated 
sin as a disease which ought to evoke our 
tenderest pity and compassion is true, but 
it is not the whole truth. Christ did not 
treat sin always and only as a disease, but 
recognized and condemned its guilt. We 
are not always clear, moreover, about the 
author’s economical definitions, but his 
teaching is plain, kindly and sagacious in a 
high degree and it is one of the books 
which plain people will read and hardly will 
be contented to read a single time. It will 
afford valuable help toward the promotion 
of a better state of things. 

Very much in the same vein is Faith and 
Social Service [T. Whittaker. $1.25], by 
Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. It contains the 
course of Lowell lectures recently delivered 
by him. Taking up the subject from some- 
what the same point of view as that of Dr. 
Abbott, he proceeds along equally distinct 
and important lines, setting forth indiffer- 
ence, doubt, poverty, the problems of the 
labor question, moral reforms and city life, 
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and closing with a lecture on the divided 
church. The broad intelligence and sturdy 
manhood of the writer and his pithy, trench- 
ant manner of speech add weight to his 
thought throughout. He does not stop to 
polish his periods, although his style is ex- 
cellent, but writes with a vigor which is 
effective. The great point upon which he 
insists is that the chief essential of all 
needed reforms is a changed man; that 
either restriction or permission may be 
useful; that enlightenment and external 
help have their value; but that the aim in 
every case and at all times must be to make 
over the individual after the pattern of 
Christianity. ‘‘Labor and capital alike 
must be more honest, more patient, more 
self-sacrificing and more brotherly, in a 
word, more Christian,”’ and this is true not 
only in the case of labor and capital but in 
every other social relation. The lecture on 
the Divided Church is especially significant 
in view of current efforts to promote the 
organic unity of Christendom. We are 
gratified to observe that the platform of 
unity recently proposed by our National 
Council commends itself to him as practi- 
cally superior to any other which has been 
suggested, and that he agrees with us that 
organic union is impracticable, certainly at 
present, and that co-operation, which is 
‘¢ virtual reunion,” so far as it goes, should 
be established and will accomplish much 
good. We heartily commend the volume as 
one of the best on its topic. 

The Power of Silence ard The Perf: ct 
Whole [G. H. Ellis. Each $1.50], are two 
volumes by H. W. Dresser, the former hav- 
ing already reached its fourth edition. The 
author apparently is an earnest believer in 
the mind cure, and these volumes are rev- 
erent and thoughtful attempts to interpret 
religious and pbysical truth alike from the 
point of view of that school of thought, and 
to reveal their mutual relations for the ben- 
efit, physical, moral and spiritual, of the 
reader. We do not question that some 
truth lies at the basis of such teaching ard 
we recugnize the different excellerces of 
these chapters, but we are not convinced 
that the author has gained the central point, 
so to speak, from which to look out upon 
the world and instruct it for its uplifting. 
His teaching in general seems too metaphys- 
ical also for the grasp of the ordinary 
mind. We know of no other writings, how- 
ever, which set forth the same principles so 
ably and the volumes merit consideration 
as embodiments of the teaching of their 
school. But that is the heartiest approval 
which we can give them. 

Forty Dollars and the Boots [Student Pub. 
Co. $1.50] is by T. S. Fay. The reader 
who may be surprised at such a title will 
find it justified by an ingenious riddle with 
which the book opens and which leads up 
to a thoughtful and impressive study of 
religious truth, in which the different 
clauses of the Apostles’ Creed are consid- 
ered one by one, various attacks upon them 
being answered. The author has done good 
service. Some noted German criticisms are 
handled in an able manner, and the book, 
which is intended for plain people but 
which scholars will enjoy, is adapted to do 
solid service in establishing the faith of 
uncertain Christians. It also ought to con- 
vince some who perhaps would have be- 
come Christians had they not been taught 
that the truths of the gospel are not cred- 
ible-——In Nature and Christ [Eaton & 
Mains. 75 cente] Rev. D~. J A. Beet has 
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gathered together the course of lectures 
delivered by him last summer at the Ocean 
Grove School of Theology. Dr. Beet is pro- 
fessor of systematic theology in the Wes- 
leyan College at Richmond, Eng., and is 
well known to some of our readers, not only 
through his books but personally. In this 
volume he gives a careful study of some 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, such 
as the incarnation and the resurrectior. 
His position is that of the conservative 
school as represented among the Wesleyan 
Methodists of our day. This work strikes 
us as the most profound and suggestive 
which we have seen from his pen. It does 
not deal in novelties, but it sets forth 
familiar truths with conspicuous clearness 
and fidelity and is almost adapted for a de- 
votional purpose, its spirit is so tender and 
impressively devout, In the theological lit- 
erature of the autumn it occupies a place 
by itself. 
STORIES, 

Dr. A. Conan Doyle has drawn a spirited 
picture of certain types of English life at 
about the beginning of the present century 
in his new book, Rodney Stone [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50]. Primarily it is a tale of 
both country and London life, but second- 
arily—although some may think its primary 
features subordinate to the secondary—it 
seems to have been written in order to por- 
tray the fashionable beau, then so prom- 
inent a figure in London life, and also the 
prize- fighter, who was almost equally prom- 
inent. Lord Nelson comes in for descrip- 
tion and praise, but is a winor figure. The 
romance of the story is very romantic, and 
the interest grows to the very end. The 
evident sympathy of the author with the 
English taste for sporting, especially in 
the form of boxing, is to be commended 
in a measure, but we are glad to see that 
his final verdict is that the inevitable bru- 
tality and blackguardism which surround 
the ring is enough to condemn the prize 
fight, or anything closely approaching 
thereto. And in spite of the foppishness 
of the dandy of that time, the reader will 
realize that many such an exquisite used to 
have a large measure of sound manliness 
under the froth of his society manners. If 
the book be not equal to the author’s best 
previous work, it certainly is a capital book 
in itself, and one which will be read with 
wide and great interest. 

The late Walter Pater left an unfinished 
romance, Gaston de la Tour [Macmillan Co. 
$1.50]. This has been prepared for the 
press by Mr. C. L. Shadwell. It is a ques- 
tion whether the author, had his life been 
prolonged, would have continued and com- 
pleted or abandoned his work. There are 
indications that he would not have finished 
it, and how he would have developed it no 
one can guess. It has been printed in re- 
sponse to the desire of many friends, and, 
taken as offered, it will not injure its au- 
thor’s reputation. Yet its incompleteness 
is more than in the fact that it is a merely 
unfinished book. It is imperfect in outline, 
in the sense of being inartistic. There are 
profoundly interesting studies of Montaigne 
and Giordano Bruno and their teachings, but 
these, although inherently of large value, 
are not natural and appropriate portions of 
the story. To be sure, the work is, and 
must have been meant to be, a philosophi- 
cal novel, but it is chiefly interesting as 
illustrating the author’s graceful style, the 
almost self conscious beauty of which some- 
times oppresses the reader a little. It isa 
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book for Mr. Pater’s admirers rather than 
for the general public. 

Carmen (Little, Brown & Co. $2.00], which 
often is called Prosper Merimée’s master- 
piece, has been translated and illustrated 
by E. H. Garrett, and Louise Imogen Gui- 
ney has supplied a memoir of the author, 
Miss Guiney certainly does full justice to 
her subject. As for the translator, his ren- 
dering is spirited and the simple yet dra- 
matic tale is told afresh impressively. As 
a study of Spanish semi barbaric lower class 
life, with its loves and revenges, plots and 
fightings, it has much merit. It is issued 
in handsome form.—Another story from 
the French is at the opposite pole in senti- 
ment. It is George Sand’s Frangois the 
Waif (Little, Brown & Co. $1.25], trans- 
lated by Jane M. Sedgwick. It is a sort of 
rural idy], in which the evil characters are 
necessary as shadows, and in which the 
graces and virtues predominate and a sweet 
and tender spirit rules, Nevertheless, it 
seems open to the criticism of extravagance 
at times. For instance, the anguish of the 
hero when occasionally in distress, even 
after having grown to manhood, is un- 
natural, 

Rolf Boldrewood in The Sealskin Cloak 
[Macmillan Ce, $1.25] has taken 500 closely 
printed pages to relate a 300-page story. 
We suppose the temptation to introduce 
the account cf the Nile trip and divers other 
episodes was too strong, although they have 
no connection with the plot justifying any 
such elaboration of them. But, in spite of 
its inordinate length, the story is a rather 
good one. The utter improbability of the 
plot is managed so as to seem reasonab'y 
possible and natural. The character draw- 
ing is strong and pleasing, virtue is tri- 
umphant throughout, and anybody who has 
a week to spare might do much worse than 
amuse himself with the book.—— My Lady’s 
Heart [Roberts Brothere. $1.00], by Ellis 
Markoe, is offered modestly as a mere sketch 
and it is short, but it is a little book of con- 
siderable ability. It is gratifying to find 
one story in which the victim of an intense 
love for another man’s wife is strong enough 
to deal with it and with herin a dignified 
and noble fashion. Instead of remaining 
where he must be exposed and expose her 
to constant temptation, the hero withdraws 
forever before any injury to self-respect or 
any stain upon honor has so much as be- 
come possible. The characters are neither 
weak nor passionless, They are simply high 
minded and pure. The story is written in 
a pleasant style and deserves popularity. 

We are a little in doubt about the spirit 
which animates Stories of a Sanctified Town 
(Century Co. $1.25], by Lucy S. Furman. 
The shrewdness, the humor and the pathos 
of these character studies are conspicuous 
and admirable, but, although the author 
cannot fairly be said to make fun of religion, 
but only to indicate some of the amusing 
features in the extravagances of idea and 
practice of her villagers, there often is so 
much of sincerity beneath such a rough 
husk of goodness, and so little knowledge 
of any less demonstrative and more thought- 
ful religious life, that it is a pity even to 
seem to make fun of it. We entirely acquit 
the author of any unkind intent, and we 
have only hearty praise for her perceptive 
and descriptive powers. Weconfess to hav- 
ing experienced great amusement while 
reading, and we are not reluctant in the 
least to recommend the book to others. 
Yet we cannot help wishing it were not 
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quite what it is.—— Katherine's Experiment 
[Eaton & Mains, $1.25], by Felicia B. Clark, 
describes the foreign trip, for purposes of 
musical study, of a young American girl. 
It discusses her experiences, including some 
of her temptations, and, without being spe- 
cially striking in any way, is fairly enjoy- 
able. The writer’s views on dancing and 
some similar indulgences are of the strictly 
conservative school. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mr. T. K. Lothrop’s volume, William 
Henry Seward [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], belongs to the American Statesmen 
series. It is a condensed, yet sufficiently 
elaborate, history of Mr. Seward’s career 
and is written with agreeable sircerity and 
force. It is candid in comment, and draws 
afresh the familiar picture of its distin- 
guished subject, portraying his ability, 
energy, caution and far sightedness suc- 
cessfully, making strong claims in behalf of 
his diplomatic skill, and it will be accepted 
without doubt asa just and successful bi- 
ography. If it fail anywhere it seems to be 
in seeming to do something.less than jus- 
tice to the character and ability of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, although this impression is 
received only indirectly and cannot have 
been at all intended. 

Whittier, Prophet, Seer and Man [Arena 
Pub. Co. $1.00], by B. O. Flower, is a 
pleasant and wel!-conceived volume. It 
does not profess to be profound, but it con- 
tains a graphic and appreciative sketch of 
Whittier’s character and career with many 
extracts from his verse and a good portrait. 
It is eminently readable and the multitude 
of Whittier’s admirers will approve it, al- 
though it would not be satisfactory as the 
final biography of its subject. 

Mr. W. D. Howells’s Impressions and Ex- 
periences [Harper & Bros, $1.50], may fairly 
be noticed here, inasmuch as it is mainly 
autobiographical. It contains the chapters 
which have been appearing in Jarper’s 
Monthly from his pen on The Country 
Printer, The Police Report, Tribulations of 
a Cheerful Giver, Glimpses of Central Park 
and similar topics and the author’s reminis- 
cences of his early life and his observations 
of different types of humble society in New 
York city. Itis both entertaining and in- 
structive and in a half deliberate and half- 
involuntary manner it appeals to the sym- 
pathies strongly and suggests possibilities 
in the line of socia] development. It is not 
in any sense a treatise on social or political 
economy and the author often confesses 
himself quite at a loss, but it will set his 
readers to thinking, and if it do no more 
than set before them its clear pictures it 
will not have been written in vain. It illus- 
trates, of course, the author’s literary art in 
a high degree. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


In Whitman [Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.25], by John Burroughs, is supplied an 
elaborate study of the history, character 
and literary place of the subject. It is cer- 
tainly a question whether Whitman and his 
productions are of sufficient importance to 
justify such a serious work. The feeling is 
natural that the author has expended time 
and labor which might have been better ap- 
plied elsewhere. He is an ardent admirer 
of Whitman and, without being blind to 
his faults, he so labors to justify them that 
the impression which the book leaves is 
hardly one of impartiality. Whitman will 
find his own place in the judgment of pos- 
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terity and such a book as this, although it 
may interest certain people, hardly is one 
of the factors which finally will determine 
that place. In our judgment the author’s 
estimate of Whitman is largely mistaken, 
but it is hardly worth while to give time to 
explaining why. Mr. Burroughs, like every- 
body else, has a right to his own opinion. 

A number of fine essays by Prof. Brander 
Matthews are gathered in a volume called 
Aspects of Fiction and Other Ventures in 
Criticism [Harper & Bros. $1.50]. Amer- 
ican Literature, the Penalty of Humor, 
Two Scotch Men of Letters—Lang and 
Stevenson—are among the subjects of the 
book. The author is one of the most com- 
petent and satisfying literary critics in this 
country and these papers are quite equal to 
the best English work of our day in the 
same vein. In analysis and sympathetic ap- 
preciation he is especially excellent. In 
such a chapter as that on Cervantes, Zola, 
Kipling and Company, in which these suc- 
cessive apostles of realism are commented 
upon, he is at his best. The book, if read 
attentively, would go far toward supplying 
its readers with a considerable literary edu- 
cation in a certain sense, but those com- 
petent to discuss its themes on even terms 
with its author are as likely to appreciate it 
as those who need such instruction. The 
number of American novels increases stead- 
ily, and in our judgment their quality on 
the whole improves. The number of their 
readers doubtless enlarges with equal speed, 
and Professor Matthews has rendered them 
one and all a distinct service. 

Prof. W. H. Hudson has gathered into a 
volume entitled Studies in Interpretation 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25], three essays 
on Keats, Clough and Matthew Arnold. 
They are good examples of conscientious 
work in literary analysis and description. 
The temperamental peculiarities of each 
subject are suggested skillfully and the con- 
ditions which help to determine the views 
wrought out in their poetical works, for it 
is as poets merely that they are regarded. 
The author has been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in comprehending and also in portray- 
ing the mental moods and emotions of his 
subjects. In the case of Arnold this is es- 
pecially apparent, and his representation of 
Arnold as seeking in vain for the spiritual 
comfort which he could not find in the old 
creed because he had outgrown it, or in the 
new because he had not yet emotionally ap- 
propriated it, must commend itself to all 
who are familiar with Arnold’s history as 
not only just but almost epigrammatic. 
Not only literary experts but a much larger 
portion of the reading public will enjoy this 
book highly. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has continued 
her attractive and instructive studies of 
early American colonial life in a new book, 
Colonial Days in Old New York (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], which is replete 
with the interest so characteristic of the 
subject and of her former volumes, She 
describes the people, their homes, dress, 
customs, amusements, worship, etc., with 
pleasant detail and from authentic sources 
of information, and groups her facts effect- 
ively. If she emphasizes at all the brighter 


side of the colonial life more than the 
darker, she certainly aims at impartiality, 
and no one will fail to appreciate the per- 
manent value or the large enjoyableness of 
the work.——Mr. F. S. Child’s studies of 
The Colonial Parson [Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.25] are entertaining and suggestive, but 
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not by any means exhaustive of the sub- 
ject. They form an agreeable volume, 
which indicates well the various relations 
which the parson sustained to the colonial 
life, and its spirit is broad and candid. It 
is written gracefully, and is a pleasant ad- 
dition to the literature pertaining to colonial 
matters. 

The Story of Bohemia [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50], by C. E. Maurice, is another 
number in the Story of the Nations series. 
It covers the passage of time from the ear- 
liest days to the fall of national independ- 
ence in 1620. Subsequent history is sum- 
marized all too briefly. We incline to the 
opinion that the author and editor have erred 
in judgment in thus condensing so severely 
the record of more than 250 years, but the 
earlier history has been studied carefully, 
and its course is narrated with good effect. 
The book is published in the style familiar 
to those acquainted with the series, and is 
abundantly illustrated.——The beautiful 
holiday edition of Constantinople [H. T. 
Coates & Co. $5.00], by Edmondo de 
Amicis, which Maria H. Lansdale has trans- 
lated from the fifteenth Italian edition, is 
so handsomely printed and so charmingly 
illustrated that it will prove a prime favor- 
ite as a holiday gift. There is no occasion 
to speak at length of the literary qualities of 
a work so well known. It has had a con- 
ceded pre-eminence ever since it first came 
out. 

A delightful out-of-door book is Florence 
A. Merriam’s sketches in Southern Cali- 
fornia grouped in A-Birding on a Broncho 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. She is 
specially interested in birds and is an acute 
and patient student of their habits and char- 
acters. But incidentally one gathers more 
from her pages than its information about 
feathered folks. It belongs with the writ- 
ings of Messrs. Torrey, Burroughs and Ab- 
bott, and the writer is a worthy addition to 
the small but choice circle of authors upon 
their chosen theme,——Mr. J. G, Batterson, 
the author of a series of papers for the Trav- 
eler’s Record, has put them into a little vol- 
ume, Gold and Silver as Currency [Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard Co. 25 cents], in 
which the problem indicated is discussed 
with caution and discrimination and con- 
clusions are reached that the decline in 
silver bullion has nothing to do with the 
decline in wheat and cotton but is due 
to the enormous production throughout 
the world, that we are in danger of los- 
ing our foreign markets because of for- 
eign competition and that no change in 
our monetary standard will meet that com- 
petition; that the general fall of prices, 
in short, is not due to the appreciation of 
gold but its causes are entirely distinct from 
any influence exerted by the precious met- 
als. His book deserves and ought to re- 
ceive the attention due to an expert study 
of the subject. 

Fifty Literary Evenings [Eaton & Mains. 
25 cents], by S. G. Ayres is offered by the 
compiler to young people’s societies in the 
hope of promoting the substantial improve- 
ment of their members while also affording 
genuine entertainment. The subject se- 
lected for each evening is subdivided in 
outline and we suppose different persons 
are expected to prepare themselves upon 
the minor topics. The subjects are largely 
historical and the plan of the book is a 
good one.——A new volume of extracts, en- 
titled Quotations for Occasions [Century Co. 
$1.50], by Katharine A. Wood, is the sort 
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of book which will help those who pride 
themselves on patness in making the 
memory aid the present. Many public 
speakers may catch an inspiration or gather 
a felicitous utterance or two from its pages. 
The connection between some of these ci- 
tations and the heading under which they 
are classified does not always impress one 
immediately as self evident, but many, on 
the other hand, are plainly both apt and 
amusing. No other book of precisely this 
sort exists, we believe, and it should go on 
the shelf with Bartlett and his fellows.—— 
The Century Co. have brought out the num- 
bers of The Century [$3.00] from May to 
October last in the usual semi-annual vol- 
ume. It is worthy of its publishers and its 
predecessors down to the smallest details. 

Rev. W. M. Thayer has gathered a great 
many short and pithy chapters of sensible 
observations of a moral or religious char- 
acter about many aspects or features of 
daily life into a book entitled Around the 
Hearthstone, or Hints for Home Builders 
[Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50]. He em- 
phasizes, in his preface, the fact that hints, 
rather than direct teaching, are offered con- 
cerning his subject but the book is not, on 
that account, the less serviceable. Incident 
and other forms of illustration are used 
freely and the book will entertain the boys 
and girls, while it prepares them to become 
in time the heads of homes of the true sort. 
—Insecta [D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25], in 
the series of Guides for Science Teaching, 
is by Alpheus Hyatt and J. N. Arms. It 
is inevitably technical, but probably not 
too much se for those who will be likely to 
use it. It is freely illustrated. Stories 
and Legends from Washington Irving [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] is a handsomely 
printed, illustrated selection intended for 
reading classes as well ag for the children 
out of school. It is tasteful and will an- 
swer its purpose successfully. 


NOTES. 


— A copy of the first edition of Lorna 
Doone brings from $50 to $75. 

—— Edmund C. Stedman calls Rudyard Kip- 
ling ‘“‘in some degree the true laureate of 
Great Britain.’ 

—— Miss Mary F. Field, a daughter of the 
late Eugene Field, is making a beginning as 
a public reader. She confines herself to her 
father’s writings. 

—— Ian Maclaren is reported to have said 
of Robert Burns that, although he offended 
the moral law, he gave a purity to Scottish 
literature which it had never before possessed. 

—— The gold medal awarded at the exhibi- 
tion of the Book and News Trade in London 
last month was given to Messrs. Macmillan 
Co. for their work, The Castles of England, 
their Story and their Structure, published in 
this country. 

—— Cornell University owns a rare literary 
possession, a complete collection of the vol- 
umes, some 200 in number, issued by the late 
Wolcott Balestier, Rudyard Kipling’s brother- 
in-law, as The English Library, in a vain 
attempt to rival the famous Tauchnitz library 
of publications in English on the continent 
of Europe. 

—— The first book published by the Grolier 
Club was a reprint of an edict of Charles the 
First. It was sold at $2 a copy, the edition 
being limited to 150, the number of the mem- 
bership of the club. When the club was 
enlarged to 250 members their demand for 
copies of this volume sent up the price so 
much that one recently was sold at auction 
for $208. 


[For Books of the Week see page 957.) 
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Established 1827. Comes Every Week. 


THE YOUTH S 
COMPANION — 


The Companion of the Whole Family. 








The readers of THE Companion for 1897 will enjoy the Contributions of 


Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, 
ONE OF THE POPULAR WRITERS FOR 1897. a large number of the most famous men and women of both continents. 


Unusually attractive are the many brilliant features offered. 











Stories for Everybody. 


A new and very attractive feature in the volume for 1897 will be six groups of short stories dealing with 
personal experiences, unusual incidents, and humorous and pathetic events in professional life. ‘The stories are 
exceptionally fresh in plot and incident, and will be read with eager interest. 


Ministers’ Stories. Reporters’ Stories. 


These are delightfully written, and although deeply pathetic, The rush and rivalry, the excitement and perplexities, the methods 
they cheer by their pervading faith in the love of truth and right and secrets of newspaperdom are described. 


almost universally found in human character. THE BLANKS IN THE “CLARION.” W. D. Quint. 
A TRUE GENTLEMAN. ) : A YOUNG SAVAGE. } ° 
AARON’S WIFE. j Rev. Frederic Palmer. | ‘A LOST SENSATION. J P. Y. Black. 
A RESCUE. Rev. Isaac O, Rankin. CAMP LOW. Oscar K. Davis. 


A MINISTER’S EXPERIENCE. Rev. Walter Mitchell. A GIRL WHO BECAME A-REPORTER. H. Carruth. 


Doctors’ Stories. Professors’ Stories. 


Tragedies known only to the sd dre are described in this ,; The struggles, trials and gaieties of college life are pictured with 
exceedingly realistic and fascinating group of stories. | the fullest humor, appreciation and sympathy. 

A STRANGE EXPERIMENT, } | THE ANARCHIST. Prof. Bliss Perry. 

AN ODD EXPERIENCE. |) DW: A- Hammond. | Top 471; SAGITA. A. W. Colton. 

A WAYSIDE PATIENT. Dr. C. W. Harwood. | IN THE DEAN’S ROOMS. W. E. Barlow. 

DONG SUN YET. Dr. Sarah Hughes Graves. THIRD STAGE OF DISCIPLINE. Prof. H. A. Beers. 


Lawyers’ Stories. Ceachers’ Stories. 


In this group of stories some phases of legal life are described These narratives breathe the very spirit of school life, and will be 


vividly and with thrilling interest. found packed with wholesome entertainment 

STARRY VINT’S DEFENCE. Homer Greene. | "TILDY. ) eT 
AN OFFICE-BOY’S ADVENTURE. H. C. Merwin. THE LAST DAY. if arlotte B. Jordan. 
THE TOURTELOT CASE. Stewart Mitchell. SON’S TRIUMPH. Mary Brewster Downs. 
THE LITTLE RIVER MYSTERY. W. E. Maclellan. AN UNCONSCIOUS HERO. Ethel Maud Colson. 

THE CoMPANION also announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Stories of Adventure on Land and Sea, Stories for Boys and 
Stories for Girls —all profusely illustrated by popular artists. Six Double Holiday Numbers. More than two thousand Articles of 
Miscellany — Anecdote, Humor, Travel, etc. The timely Editorials, the ‘‘ Current Events,’’ ‘* Current Topics ’’ and ‘* Nature and 


Science *’ Departments give weekly much valuable information in most condensed form. 


One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. Its size is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are delightfully 
attractive. This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 


700 Large Pages in Each Volume —52 Weeks for $1.75— Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


DARA AAA A ARR AAA AA AA AAA AAA AAA EAA AAT EAE ARE AGAR SAE TO AE AA AA A 
f New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once with name s 
; and address and $1.75 will receive : 

» FREE—The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscription is 


£ 

£ 
See 

received till January 1, 1897; . $ 
? FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers; Special g 
g 

Z 

g 

% 












VARA 


§ FREE—The Companion’s 4-page Calendar for 1897, a beautifully colored 
souvenir. The most costly gift of its kind The Companion has 


- Offers. 


P 6A NAAN A AAA AAA bh hhh ah shah sh-sh-hphsh-h-ah-hab-h ahha) 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ever offered; 
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‘Books for the Holidays 


AND FOR ALL SEASONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Of New York and London, 
Issue the following catalogues: 


COMPLETE PORTRAIT CATA- 
LOGUE. 108 Pages. 
Containing over 1.000 titles and 100 portraits. 
Price 10 cents. 

SELECTED CLASSIFIED CATA- 
LOGUE. 64 Pages. 

Free on application 
NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


A quarterly bulletin of new publications. Ilus- 
trated Christmas number. Price 5 cents. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Descriptive Illustrated Pamphlet. Costaining 108 


pages and 70 illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 
Descriptive Illustrated Circular. Free on appli 


cation. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 36 pages Also 
Supplement tothis, contaiuing& pages, descriptive 
of the latest young people's books. Free on appli- 
cation, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 





68 Pages. 
Handbook for 1897 


NOW READY. 


Handbook for 1897 
incorporates all the best 
features of the eight pre- 
vious annual editions and 
adds several new and val- 
uable pages. 

So satisfactory was last 
year’s plan of subdividing 
the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it has 
been followed again. 

The daily Bible readings 
‘ A Raed will have a bearing upon 

SCETEL O 3333559 prayer meeting topics. 
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Contents of 1897 Handbook in Part. 


Daily Bible Reading«. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with subdi- 
visions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Passion-Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P.S.C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Junior *' “* Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

8.S.and Y. P.S. C. E. Statistics. 

A Program of Travel to Pilgrim Shrines in 
England and Holland. 

Our Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Colleges. Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1897. 

Creed of 1883. 

A Popular Catechism of Cengregationalism. 

Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


re 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. ay 
4 cents each; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early aid send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
| Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Thirty-ninth Thousand 


OF THE REMARKABLE STORY 


A SINGULAR LIFE 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
16mo, $1.25. | 


This Story has steadily gained in popular favor, as it 
has become known, and the demand for it today is greater 
than ever before. 

Its profound significance, its dramatic incidents, its 
absorbing style, and—most of all—the remarkable character 
of Emanuel Bayard, the hero, and the exceedingly attractive 
heroine—all these make the story extremely interesting. 


re ‘*A Singular Life’’ would be an excellent gift. 


MISS PHELPS’S LATEST BOOK 
CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE 


Is a volume of very great attractions, giving chapters from 
the life of Miss Phelps in her girlhood, her experience as 
author (with a very interesting account of “ The Gates Ajar ”), 
and giving reminiscences of Longfellow, Whittier, Bishop 
Brooks, Dr. Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Larcom and others. 
This book contains 24 Portraits and other Illustrations, and | 
has already reached the 


Sixth Thousand 


| 
Price $1.50. | 

| 

I@=— This would be a charming gift book. | 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Forefathers’ Day, 
Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Day. 





The Congregationalist’s Services are perfectly adapted for the use of 
churches proposing to hold a Service in which it is desired that the congre- 
gation should participate. These Services have been used very widely and 


have been most pronounced successes. 


THIRTY OTHER SERVICES READY. 


e 





100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies of ove number 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT gue 


RINKS a= — hate, gas or oil,give the most powerful, the 
Fedro mpeut ane and best — known for Churches, 
ReEEeC RS ns ana Publ ildings. Book 








d size of room. 
rors free LP. FRIN K, 551 Pearl 8t.. New York. 
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FOR 1897 


Will contain 


THE STORY OF SCIENCE 


The progress made in every field of sci- 
ence will be told in a series of popular 
papers by Dr. H. 8S. Williams, amply il- 
lustrated. Other contributions from expert 
scientists on special subjects. 


SHORT STORIES 


will continue to be the most popular feature & 
of the MaGazine. They will include con- 
tributions by such famous authors as 


W.D.HOWELLS MARY E. WILKINS 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
OCTAVE THANET OWEN WISTER 
ROTH McENERY STUAST 


, 35 cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 
(iy HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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variety 
of beautiful 


EVENING GOWNS 


for 


OCCASIONS 








f/ HOLIDAY 


An Amusing Parlor Comedy, by 
CAROLINE TICKNOR 






A Christmas Story by 
Evia W. Peatttie, entitled 
**A Shylock of the 
Sand Hills” 


will attract every reader. 






In the Dec. 19th 
issue of 

































Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGEONY. 
Oldest and best known ia U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREBRT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicage, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, ina climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior pat one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Opt onais in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2, 9 A. M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, angor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar. 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 
ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, ete. Circulars. 
I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYPIBELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough bas for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N H. New bnildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Delightful surroundings. Four-years courses 
of study. The departments of Oratory and Physical 
Culture just established. Young men and women 
fitted for our best colleges. Students of limited 
means received on the “$100 a year plan.”” Winter 
term begins Wednesday, January 6, 1897. Send for 
catalogue. vy. H, CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
THE LOVER’s YEAR BOOK OF POETRY. 
P. Chandler. 2 vols. pp. 246,275. $250. 
NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE. By Myra 8. Hamlin. pp. 
265. $150. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ArciTs. Edited by War- 
ren F Gregory. pp.147. 35 cents. 
CABLYLE’S Essay ON BURNS. Edited by W. K. 
Wickes. pp.110. 35 cents. 


A.J. Phillpott & Co. 
FIVE THOUSAND YOUNG MEN. 
Thousand. pp. 127. 


Ginn & Co. 
THE First GREEK BOOK. 
LL. D. pp. 62. $135. 


Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL BOOK. 
M. Farmer. pp. 567. $200. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL LITFRATURE 
AND ANTIQUITIES Edited by H. T. eck, Ph. D. 
pp. 1,701. $6.00. 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE, 1896 pp 1,273. $3 50. 
SOLOMON CROW'S CHRISTMAS POCKETS AND OTHER 
TALES. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. pp. 201. $1 25. 
TOMALYN’S QUEST. By G. B. Rurgin. pp. 279. $1.25. 
THE SHIP’S (OMPANY. By J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 
pp. 222. $2 50. 
Macmillan Co. New York. 
FAITH AND SELFSURRENDER. By James Marti- 


By Horace 
0 


Boston. 
By One of the Five 


Boston. 
By J. W. White, Ph. D., 


By Fannie 


neau, D.D.D.C.L. pp. 122. 50 cents. 

ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. Edited by Henry 
Craik. Vol. V. pp.771 $110. 

PALLADIA. 8y Mrs. Hugh Fraser. po. 329. $1.25. 
THE ALHAMBRA By Washington Irving. lllus 


trated by Joseph Pennell. pp. 436. $2.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

ON THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE. By August F. 
Jaccaci. Illustrated by Vierge. pp. 236 2 50 
MARGARET OGILVY. By J. M. Barrie. pp. 207. 

$1.25 
TaaT First AFFAIR. By J. A. Mitchell. pp. 177. 
$125 


NANcy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. pp. 310. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

Lyrics OF LOWLY LIFE. By Paul L. Dunbar. pp. 
208. 

BOOKS AND CULTURE. By H. W. Mabie. pp. 279. 
$1 25. 

THE CURE OF SOULS, By John Watson, D.D. pp. 
301. $1.50. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND ITER CIRCLE. By Clem- 
ent K. Shorter. pp.512. $250. 

Century Co. New York. 


WITHOUT PRFJUDICE. By 1. Zangwill. 384. 
1.50 


PP- 


THE SHADOW CuRIST. By G.S. Lee. pp. 150. $1.25. 


American Book Co. New York. 
THE MASTERY OF BOOKS, By H L. Koopman. 
214. 90 cents. 
Henry Frowde New 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
tion, pp. 418. $100. 
Brewster & Packard. Troy. 
THE TRAXSFIGURING OF THE CROSS. 
Sawin, D.D pp. 239. $150. 


pp. 


York. 
“Thumb” Edi- 


By T. P. 
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American Baptist Pub Soc Philadelphia. 
NEW ENGLAND’S STRUGGLES FOR RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERTY. By Rev. David B. Ford. pp. 279. $1.00 
PAPER COVERS. 

L.Prang& Co _ Boston. 

CALENDARS, CARDS AND BOOKLETS. 
George H. Ellis. Boston. 
STRENGTH, SWEETNESS AND LIGHT, CALENDAR. 75 
cents. 
Miss A. F. Eastman. Boston. 
HAVE AND GIVE AND OTHER PARABLES. 
F. Eastman. 
Truth Co. 
99 ** WOOLF’s.” 35 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
BANCROFT: Little Journeys to the Homes of Amer- 
ican Authors. By G. W. Greene. 5 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. By E. T. Heyn. pp 58. 
25 cents. 
A NEGLECTED CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF COMTE. 
By W.H.Schoff. 25 cents. 
D.C. Cook Pub. Co. 
THE WRESTLER OF PHILIPPI. 
berry. 5 cents. 


By Annis 


New York. 


Chicago. 
By Fannie L. New- 
MAGAZINES. 

November. HARTFORD SEMINARY RECORD.— AN- 
NALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE.—AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REGISTER. 

December. EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.— CHAP BOOK. 
—NEW ENGLAND.—CATHOLIC WORLD.—INTERXA- 
TIONAL.—NATIONAL JOURNAL OF HYGIENE.—ED- 
UCATION,— JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIEXCE.—BOOK- 
BUYER.—APPLETON’S POPULARSCIENCE — FORUM. 
—KINDERGARTEN NEWS.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL.—TEMPLE.—REVIEW OF KEVIEWS.—AMERI- 
CAN KITCHEN.—PREACHER’S.—BOOK MAN.—DONA- 
HOE’s —CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—NORTH AMER- 
ICAN REVIEW. 

= ala a 
On a recent Sunday morning a small boy 
in a rear pew of ene of Boston’s suburban 
churches left his place just before the begin- 
ning of service, marched up the aisle and on 
to the platform, stepped up to the minister 
and asked bim if he could change a five-cent 
piece. The minister did so and the boy went 
back happy. Later inquiry brought out the 
fact that he thought he ought to divide the 
nickel he had brought with him between the 
church and the Sunday school. He looked 
about in the audience to see whom he could 
get to changeit. Hesaw no onethat he knew 
so well as he did the minister, who had called 
at his house and been very friendly. So to 
the minister he went. Two facts that offer 
food for reflection are sugg3sted by this inci- 
deut: the first, the boy was on gocd terms 
with his minister ; the second, the boy had the 
coyrage of self-forgetfulness. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal. The re- 
membrance comes back twelve 
times during a year. 


‘*It should be taken wherever there is a 
wife to make happy, a mother to honor, a 
sister to please or a daughter to educate.”’ 





A Woman's 


Best Christmas Present 
Something every girl and woman will v 
appreciate: a year's subscription to 4 
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2 Madison ( Wis.) Matt. 
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2 One Dollar for One Year 
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@ THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA y 
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THE OONGREGATIONALISL’S ARME- 
NlaN ORPHANS’ FOND. 

We cannot undertake to send personal 
acknowledgments of receipts, except where 
stamped and addressed envelopes accompany 
the gifts. 

















Mrs. H. W. Harley, San Diego, Cal.....-.........0005 #500 
Frances H. Wood, Monroe, Mich,..........-+0++00+++ 8.00 
Friend, Mourve, Mich eins sbehAehnedenbss<dseGeenee 2 
Dougias Clark stearns, Andover, Mass...........+++ 15.00 
Mary E. Boyd, Northampton, BABB... ccccceccccccses 5.00 
Primary Jong. Ch., Santa Cruz, Cal.. ‘ 6.00 
Mr. auc . E. Goldthwait, Boston, Mas 15.00 
W. KR. Page, OTOP eich i . 5.00 
Mrs. George L. Cobb, Orange, Mass............-..+0+ 10.00 
zee E.R, TOMB on acndne eas.) cecccescsntcences 1.50 
. M. and 8S. A. Sawyer, Boulder, Col. ented 3.00 
Chare h, Bennington, } Diep besiecenegesanb ees 5.31 

©. &., Cong. Cuurch, Bennington, N.H.... 5.14 

. , San Die I, Ma cccenccepotacesenepiernscecece 10.00 
Essex North Conterence, J. N. Lowell, Treas...... 12 87 
Miss Abby W. Turner, Randolph, Mass............. 5.00 
B. Kk. M , Cambridge, Mass............. iakeeaeae 
Friend, Lowell, Mass...............- 500 
Mrs. U. S. Coffin, Edgartown, Mass.. 2.00 
Mrs. M. E. Libbey, Milot, BO... ..ccccccces 5.00 
y.7?.6.0. &., North Chure h, Portsmouth, N. H.. 500 
Friend, North Chure h, Portsmouth, N. H. 1.00 





Y. P. 8. «. E., Cong. © hure b, Hamilton.............. 4.05 
8S. S. Class of - oll M. W. Fite bh, Plymouth Chure oie 
Worcester, Ma it 
Cong. Church, Middle tield, Ct 
First Co: yg. Chureh and Society 
Friend, Cambridge, 
Ladies’ Missionary Society, Torrington, C 

























Collections at Burnvi.le and Torrington, Ct. 15 00 
Pretend, MASTIARtoR, TH. 1... cccccesccvveccsses 1.00 
Friend, Hadiey, Mass.. 1.00 
Anna Osborn cire le, King’ 8 s Daughters, P ittstield, , 
BRO, ..cccccccccscscccvccccccccesosocccvccccccccccccocees 00 
rs. EK. P. K., Portsmouth, N. H.... 5.00 
M. C. Hi. 1, Naugatuck, Ct............- 5.00 
Friend, Lower Watertord, Vt......... . oc. ae 
Olive T. Morrow, Rochester, Vt.............. -. 200 
Friend, Framingham, cee peabugussedeuese tess » 200 
eraens, a ae 7 MOI, PMNs S6an00205065405s058% . 5.00 
¥. P. . KE. t First C hurel h, Pittstield, .. 635 
biank, ¢ caaen tie re rere 15.00 
Mrs. kllen F. Hobbs, North Kerwick, Me..... 5.00 
Primary Dept, First © ong. Church, Millbury 10.00 
Friend, Barton Landing, 200 
Friend, Keene, N. H...........-...4+ 1.00 
T. heynolds, North Haven, Ct........ - 500 
Friend, MM Taine kt cicisikeonchescssos bes ‘ 5.00 
Friend, AOR coe oe See ao shea chs cadaciecsceane 1.00 
5. 5S. - Kirst Cong. Ch., Meriden, Ct .............05 10.00 
Mre. J. E. Northrop, Ivorytun, Ct............cceceses 10 08 
Cong. pete h, No. Guilford, N. V¥......... cc cece eee 5.00 
UINNs MPRMINEGLs Ih Win0n0cssns000s9050006s0nereseseenns 50 
Bessie M. scholfield, Providence, R L............... 10.00 
Mra N TL. Eustis, West speneee, SE scxscenne 10.00 
Woman's Missionary Society, Pike, N. Y........... 2.00 
Friend, Ann Arbor, Mich...........cccscsesccccces .. 5.00 
Friend, Midaleboro, Mass. .. 3.00 
Mite, Montreal............ 5.00 
L. C. D., Readville, Mass 4.00 


8. 8., Ellot Church, Newton, Mass..........cscseoes. 77.87 





A Subscriber, New Hartford, Ct...............020000+ 10 Wo 
Friend, New Hartford, ct.. 2.00 
Lora Hollister, Minneapolis, } 5.00 
Mis. G. G. Swain, Marshalltown, is cerecbbamenehete 500 


SPO TOR CORE, SOEs CEs occcnsnccecescccccsiscnss 
Mrs. L, Eaton, Kent, Ot........ 
PRG, MOE cocnscvccccssceseses 
Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, O. 
Junior Dept. S.S Pilgrim Ch. , Cleveland, O....... 5 00 
©. F. Harwo.d, Ashby Mass....... — 
J. O. Wilson, Natick, Mass.. 
Eddie, rig ct and Koy Sargent. Worcester, Mass. 1.00 
a 








Mrs. i. ©. Bisseil, Spriugtield, Mass. 40 
Miss H. ‘S Pomroy, Springdeld, Mass................ 200 
PRU, PREM as chchasscnnvach<ebcsssccserccess : 2.40 
Nelson Valentine, New Gloucester, Me............. 18.00 

le Ming SMU WENN a 90.40 0600 50000806 h00ce0000s0 cheese 231 


Philips Uirele of King’s Daughters, Methuen, Ms. 10.00 














Mre. Lucy A. Eshelmen, Richmond, Me 10.00 
Limington, Me., Sunday Exg Fun 5.00 
Friend, Andover.. 100 
Member of congregation 10 00 


4 ’ St. Po _ 
Selt-de vial offering, P bein field | c ong. c “e + Ser 303 
abby P. Shedd, Preston, Ct i 








L. A. B., Lincolu, Mass. 10 WA 
Children’s Mission Band, Watervliet, “Mich. 10.25 
PEVNG D OOF, MuRlORG, TARGS......000ccccccsccces £0 


Friend, Worcester SRN < sneshvossnceesecen 
Two Friends, Vlifton springs, N. Y....... 
bethany Cong. Chureh, Foxboro, Mass.. 





. \. Conkong, SPOR) Mv s cv anctncesccceccecocsces 2.00 
Mis. M. A. Hiteheoek, Galesburg, SUS ass cdaxaucuens 10.00 
Bh. # dD, SUOUUONs PRN s s0.n 5060s neenecnesaeedsstensa’ 10 00 
N. L.©., Dorchester, panes SAN OAANSNEC ONDE SE cONeREREES 1.00 
a A. gE. PABRERONE, TERE so 00 06000:0560<050000080008004 5.00 

Junior ¢, 5. Society, P ilgrim Chureb, Camb — 

WOIE, WOGSs cc ccccscosassvevvcenccscesunccccceses - 10.00 
Mrs. B. Hi ale, ‘New buryport, Mass.................. 5.00 















AH 5 First Cong. Church, Concord, N. H... 10.00 
Youne Woman’ 8 society, First Cong. Church, C on- 

CTE, Bi. Bh. .cccscscccccecascsceseeseccovenssce oonsess, Me 
Friend, First Cong Church, Concord, N. M.......... 1a 
Friend, ao Lebanon, NH. eaecees. Oe 
Mrs. L. C. Plate, « hicamo, [lt.......sc.000. ; on 50 
8. E. N. Kast a ae ee 
Petend, Gonth Berwick, Me.........ccccsescocscocces 5.00 
PROOIES BR PORMOTO. TERR. 0000 cncsccsccssnccscccvecss 10.00 
Sunday School, Foxboro, Mass. (additional)........ 140 
A Friend of tne Children, Wellesley, Mass.......... 10.00 
ere ee Tr, Newton. MASS. .............. eee e eee . 5.0 
7. P. 4, South Church, Ipswich, Mass. --- 10.00 
EL N. ii., VWeillesiey. Mass 500 
One Who Has Chiidren..... 1.00 
Mrs. J. B. Tilton, Boston, EERE DN 10.00 
be Workers, Cong. Chureh, Forestbuarg, Md... 200 

4 Heustis, Exeter, Neb iw” 

Y P.S C.E, Florence, Mass... . 500 
ae heme r. Buckley, + Southport, 5.00 
. Bristol, Ct...... 5.00 
rrieon Bridyton, ..... poasesbbarkeweds 5 00 
WU. J. E., Rast Canaan, Ct ...............056 200 
Friend, Tudianapolis, | ee ; 1.00 
Friend, Springfield, - a = es oo SM 
Friend, Coueord, - 10.00 
S.S. Cong Ch., Witli ceo caes Mass. (additional). 7.25 










a yoy: of Children 
2 3 E. Cong Chureh, Freeport, Me 
Mrs. A. Ni. Whittemore, Andover, Mass.. 
W. E. Mather, Philips, Fle ‘ 
IR. H., Exeter, N.H 
‘risnd. Somerville 
Jurdor C. E, Society 
Mra. 8. F. Cobb, Marion, Mass.................. 
VY. P. 8. C. E, South Ave. — Chureh, Syracuse 1.00 

















Friend, C helsea. 3 00 
Friend, Reading... * 10.00 
‘rs. Maria S Taomps ip csanmneses4nesnseces 200 
ye and Her Mother, Pawtucket, R.I..... 1.00 

8. C. E.. Cong. Ch., Hampton, s hieekie 2.00 
Friend. Colorado Springs, eR Sa 2.0 
Mary A. ee, SS er 2.00 
Robert, Philip and Elizabeth................. . 30 
Mrs. Wm. Bostwick, New Milford, Ct............. - 20 
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CONVERSATION CORNERERS, by Mr. Martin...... 20 00 
Rev. J. K. Kilbourn, Racine, Wis 3 00 
E. &. Kilbourn, Racine, Wis.............++- 500 
Emly Jo cire cc ccccccccvccscccvcccscccsscesees 5.00 
Y¥. P. % CE, Swansey, N,.H,.......cccrcccccscvecees 12.00 
Dorothy Deane Weston and Donald M. Weston, 
DaltOn, MSG... 0.202 cee cccc ec cccccccccccccccvecccccess 5.00 
Helpin: Hand’ Society, W. ary. oe ++ 5.00 
F. H. W., yoy & 5.00 
Cong. Chureh, kee Heig ° 6.00 
PENCE occ cccsce..coccovevsccssanvess 2.00 
Eriend, East Bridgewater, Mass............. 1.00 
ow M. Aux. Hroadway Ch. *Somervilie paeniecs. oo 200 
. E., Cambridge, Mass............seeeeeeeeees 5.00 
Walter K. MORALE... ..cccccccccccccccsccccccccoeves -» 10.00 
8S. T. Greenough anerenne ee -. 5.00 
Friend, sigs, Rs PER Ms naiecegse o 1. 
Lawrence St. Ch. S. S. Lawrence, Mass..........+++ 10.00 
eriend, hg eae BERG. co rrccsavescccsccesvccesesescsse 3.00 
Y. P. E., Whitinsviile, BOD o sb ceccccvesesecess 3.00 
8. L. Gusset, — i le Dhoccvndnsenesdesecwesseccsens 10.00 
Friend. Roselié, N.d......sccccccccccccccccccvovcccecs 1.00 
Two Friends foams Mill muvee, BRASS, .0scccccecvesess 10.00 
S. 8. Cong. Ch., Saugus, Mass...........ssccvcssceces 10.50 
Helping Hand mission Band, ‘First Cong. Ch., Port- 
BRINE, FONG x ncccncedccencccpnentpesces6os ngndensesete us 5.00 
Memorial Offerit g, Mis. J. G. Hale, Redlands, om. 10.00 
Cong. Ch., Manchester, Io.. 4.02 
Joseph H. Kendrick, Provi »R 5.00 
Helen Bstes Jennings, New York, ° <a 
A Friend of Children, Boxford, SRMSB so ociccksvesstce 2 00 
M. M. W., Somerswurth, aM ssonecsovcceovessesecess 200 
Friend, Newton Center, Mass.... 20.00 
Mary R. B. Juoson, Vernon Center, 5.00 
Thark Offering, Newark, N. Y.. 1.00 
Mrs. C. FE. ne Antwerp, 5 00 
Mrs. E.N. Minot, Me....... 5.00 
First Cong. Mth S.S., Danbury, ¢ 00 
Primary Dept., First Cong. Ch. 2S. 300 
Friend, Eustis, Fia.......cccccccrccccccccccccccvccscces 5.00 
Friend, Ster. ing. BABR..... .rosccccccccccccrcccscecescees 200 
E. 1. Hinsdale Detroit, Dnenpdcosunsvenesseewsensaas 5.00 
Woman’s Aux. Miss. Soc. First Cong Ch., Keene... a 
) 


L. E. C., Atlanta, Ga 
Mrs. L. A. Churchill, Lynn, N. H.... 1... eee e eee wees 1,00 
First Cong. Ch., Tampa, la. oe 415 
W. W. Soell, West Saticoy, ¢ 
Friends in Coune il Pilgrim C¢ on ; " cs 
Biss TIABOS, BOSOM 0 cccceniccceccscesscncecassenecces 
YS CO rr are 
Suoday School, First Cong. Ch., Westfiel 
Diverted C hristmas gifts, Ce ssnen, Sc otescasane 
L ax d Hiil Society, Connecticut.......... 
Y. P. S.C. E., Exeter Chureb, Connecticut 
sir C ong. Church, Connecticut...........-.05-6- 
Some children of 8.8. of First — Ch., Suffield, 
M. A. R., Fall River, Muss........... -- 200 
A Friend, Knoxville, Tenn e 

So. Cong. 8. 8., Peabody, Mas: 20 ul 
evianery, As ‘of So. Cong. a *. Peabody, Mass... * . 






































Mrs. Waterbury, Ct 
Mrs Pr C. C,, Waterbury, Ct. 1.00 
A Friend, Reynham, Mase......... os 100 
Mrs. E. L. Freeman, ‘Central Falls, R 13.08 
Mrs. Geo. E. Wood, Centerville, BR.I.. 5 00 
Mrs. 8. F. ae, New Britain, Ct... 500 
Mary L. rs Lawrence, Kat............. 5.00 
One who woulc uke ~ give more, Koscawen, 500 
A Petend, DOGS Bees vaiccscccdecsecvsvessncsccss oO 
H.L. age. 7 eS Mass 
Mrs D. Gookin, ne Chivccccccccece 
From gk ee Southport, nen scbveceeesecesocceses 
Young Ladies’ Missionary soaiues, Cong. Church, 
BIR OOR, PROP on on cn cons 08cnescoveescctesonceseegness 200 
L, P. A_G.. Burlington, Vt . 
Bs Mis Ding MPMEUNENG Moc cncvndsenscccenesoconcncegsesesee 00 
Church Member of Bedford Presb, Church, Brook- : 
Ru. cgeckbetcnieedecsnhwendiehstabebnekabesaescs 06 
Colle ction at Union Meeting, Attleboro, Mass..... 116.16 
Mrs, Sterns Hutchins, siciaiaeiait: BR. 1... 0.00 
J. A K., Fairfield, Ct... S 500 
Rev. J. Marsiand, Franklin, 10.00 
A Friend, Brooklyn, N.Y. 3 00 
Miss King, Providence. R. FR 
8.8. Clase. Norwich, SRE ER a RRR lett 5.40 
A Frievd, Norwich, TEE eee enna 500 
re & eaeeh, aN is orcs ante kha Gashaseos ose 15.50 
ok BCA Aes ar ar ree eee 5.00 
Miss » hon Underwood, Newport, N. F 2.50 
Mrs. M. M. MeCann. Newport, St = 2.50 
Auxiliary of C ong. Soc.. Gardiner, Me 5 00 
S. 8S. North Cong. Chureh, Providence, R. L......... 13.55 
C E.,, North Cong. Churcb, Providence R.1........ 10,25 
D. T.’ March. Millbury. Mass...............0-00000 000 1.00 
Sarah Broadbent, Millbury, Mass..............00.... 2.00 
G. A. Pesan, POE. BEARS... .ccccsccsvecescoses 2.00 
A Friend, Brattlebero. Vt. 300 
Soar Lady Sympathbizers, Southamptot 500 
Mrs. Prescott Fay, Saxonville, ts 5 00 
A Friend. Boston, Mass....... oo. OO 
GC. HE, Baeeie, PPR, MEO O 5 oa 5ciie sone chsscccscses 10.00 
Sadie Dept. First ¢ ong. Ch_, Winchester, Mass.... 20.00 
Primary Dept. South Church 8. 8., Salem, Maes.. 5.00 
Sherburne Church, Sherburne, N. Y, (additional). 6.00 
oe OS Be ree 10.00 
og Re URINE, TIPS asses peccncsconees 2.00 
. BE Soctoety, Rindge. N. H.........cccccece 750 
Friends, MI EN deo cord nbavcsiuncsucwe 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs J. 8. Talcott, W'lliams, Io....... 2.00 
Offeriug at Central Churel, Worcester, Mass...... 6.00 
S S., Cong. Church, Patchogue, N. Y......... .. . 17.16 
H. M Payson, Portland, Me.......-...........+.. -- 10.00 
BRE, TE, TER a nssavsodacdneseenescucsdces 3.00 
In HisName, Ellingtor, Ct............00.-.0005 cose 200 
Winifred and Addison Knapp. Barre, Mass.... 1.00 





Mrs. H. R. Adams and two daughters, Orango, N. J. 10.00 
1 












Two ‘linton Prime 100 
Y. P. 8. C. E., Cong, ¢ 5.00 
M.S Ww . Taunton, Mass 100 
Faith, Cong. Ch., ee Mass 5.00 
BOSE CAMROM, TR. Be Bios .ccocecsnsccccesccccccescecece 5 00 
Amos F. Knight, Ww Beylston, Mass. 5.00 
PURE OR WOU Gr MED ib exc cciccrcnsscccecncescsoscessee 9.00 
Considerate Circle of King’s Daugters, Palmer, Ms. 10.00 
. Clemons, Danielsen, a bAssbSSudaSasonebesenay 5.00 

Ww. ‘ALP ee eS SS reer 1 
Mrs. C. V. Carpenter, Southbridge, eres 5.00 
81,914.46 

Previnasly ACRMOWIEGOS. ...000.0cccccescecscsscess 8,570.26 
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EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS. 


My eldest son, after reading articles in The Congrega- 
tionalist relative to the destitution among the A:me- 
nian children, felt that he would like to see what he 
could do in their behalf. Consequently he took his 
playtime last Saturday and nights and mornings since 
then, trying in bis sma!l way to obtain a little. The 
inelosed sheet, w th a list of eighteen names at d their 
amounts, tells its own story as to his success in the 
matter, 


The ineclosed 33 is a small Thanksgiving offering. A 
little girl who is herself an orphan, bat wi o has a good 
home, sends two cents which she has earned. 


May God lay it upon ovens mother's heart to give her 
mite that the starving children of Armenia may have 
food and sbelter. I hope Zhe Congregationalist will 
make a trumpet call] inthis direction. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

mpener MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 
21, 0 a Speaker, Prof. G. Frederick Wright of 
Oberlin: Subject, The Relation of Science to-Revela- 
tion. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING of the 
row" 8s Board of Missions will be omitted on Friday, 

ec 


Benevolent Secieties. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
‘s iy} by the in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSAOHU+BTT® HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
C1RTY. No. 9 Congregational House, Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HoMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Con, = em tional House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
oual mem $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions sorted.” Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMBRIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. W Wiggin, Treasurer; Charies &. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gases House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
rene. onal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building. Denaiiees may 
be sent te either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
wy wy and gee od Building. Rev. H. Co 

D. D., Secretary; Charles E. a ' i 59 Bible 
House New York; Kev. George A. , Congregs- 
tional House, Boston, Field oo RT 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOCIETY.—(Inciud- 
tng work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
nundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, coon academies in the West and 
Seuth, ten free ristian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wi kine Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

tional House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Se. used onl eg’ missionary work. Rev. 

jeorge ged D. D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 
Ph. Field Secreta mi E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
arer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 

ry age BoarRp OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 

r, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Seare Buildine, 
Sesten. "Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid te aged and: bled homéand foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 


tee of the National Council asks from uréh one 
_— offering. for its permanent inv fund. It 
invites a individual gifts. For fuller infor- 


mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, *) ——, fev. 8. B. For rbes, Hart- 
Form .— est: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
of the Nat onal ‘ourncil of the a 
Churches of the United States” (a body rate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the Lea grey to be used for the purpose ef Min- 
isterial Reli rovided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council’ of the Congregationa! Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts Genera! Associ- 
ation, offers its sorviees to churches desiring pastors or 
oe supplies. Careful attention is civen to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading- ay 287 Hanover St., oston- 
Open day and evening. jlors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 A.M., Bible study,3P.m. Sun- 
A services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
= Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 

mngregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Soeewenry. m 22, Con- 
tiona: House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 
—e etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickersen, ciiaplain, 
Hanover t. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
oe to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
Aen = oe applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
D., Fallen: George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

A real bimetallist occasion to:k place at the 
capital. 

A good thcught, anticipating Easter, has 
been acted upon in a Connecticut church. 

Says the pastor of the New Jersey church 
which has just added a new up-town tield ard 
congregation to its work, ‘‘Nowhere can 
money be better spent than in the down-town 
end of great cities.” His experience is good 
foundation for his remark, since his labors 
have reached both degrees of city life. 

The accession in a Nebraska church of seven 
members, comprising two whole families, on 
the same day, suggests the blessed time when 
all shall bow the knee “ unto the Father, from 
whom every family in heaven and on earth is 
named.’’ It is by such centers of consecration 
as these that in due time the whole lump will 
be leavened. 

We receive a full broadside from our semi- 
naries this week, every one being represented. 
Through that column we look in upon the ac- 
tive preparations of over 500 young men for 
pulpit and parish service in our churches, 
nearly one-tenth of the entire number cf pas- 
tors in the Congregational ministry of this 
country. 
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A STRONGER HOLD IN JERSEY CITY. 

The middle of November last was a time of 
careful planning and changes which have 
come to a successful issue in this New Jersey 
center. The results have added to the prop- 
erty of the First or Tabernacle Church, of 
which Rev. Dr. J. L. Scudder is pastor, a 
handsome, new edifice valued with the lot at 
$50,000, and the prospect is that nearly 300 of 
the members who constituted the South Ber- 
gen Reformed Church will soon be added to 
the membership of the First Church. 

The consolidation came about from the over- 
tures of the Reformed Church which for a few 
years has been financially crippled, and at 
last found a radical move imperative. The 
costly edifice, built early in 1894, was burdened 
with an indebtedness of $25,000, relief for 
which was in prospect neither through the 
efforts of the church itself nor from the de- 
nominational missionary society to which the 
members applied. 

Absorption by Tabernacle Church was a 
hopeful means of succor and 
also offered just the oppor- 
tunity which the Congre- 
gatiovalists had wanted for 
establishing a branch work 
on the hights in the neigh- 
borhood of the Reformed 
Church. 

A conference with the 
Church Building Society af- 
forded the First Church en- 
couragement to accept the 
overtures of their Reformed 
brethren. The society 
agreed to furnish $10,000 to 
cover one mortgage on the 
new edifice, the First Church 
assuming the remaining 
$15,000 indebtedness. As 
soon a8 suitable agreements 
between the churches had 
been perfected, Rev. W. D. 
Grant, the former pastor of 
the Reformed congregation, 
resigned, to take effect Dec. 
1, aftera pastorate of nearly 
eight years. After the two 
bodies have become one, 
each will be represented on 
the official governing 
boards. 

The new building is of 
mixed Gothic and Roman- 
esque architecture and is 
built of brownstone. It 
stands on a corner, with 
main entrances on two 
sides. The interior arrange- 
ments are entirely modern 
and the decorations beauti- 
ful. The pulpit and organ 
are in one corner, and the 
pews of antique oak are 
circular, with four aisles. The seating capacity 
is about 600, which, if thesaccommodations of 
the adjacent Sunday school rooms are added, 
is increased to 1,000. The basement contains 
a kitehen and a large iecture-room. More- 
over, other small rooms on the first floor and 
in the tower afford advantages for class, 
social and study apartments. This building 
will hereafter be designated as the First 
Church. 

The work at the Tabernacle and down 
town at People’s Palace will not be particu- 
larly affected by the consolidation. Two 
preaching services will hereafter be main- 
tained simultaneously uptown and down- 
town, the pastor’s assistant, Rev. J. L. Wells, 
alternating with Dr. Scudder. The enlarged 
membership of the church puts it in the lead 
in the State as to numbers, making the total 
about 1,000. With greater burdens for this 
church come broader opportunities and, we 
trust, even larger results. The prominence 
among institutional churches of the Jersey 
City Tabernacle has given it a wide circle of 
friends and well-wishers. 
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A DEDICATION AND AN ANNIVERSARY IN 
ST. LOUIS. 

The Fountain Park Church was formed by 
the consolidation of Third Church, originally 
an offshoot from Pilgrim organized in 1869, 
and the Aubert Place, which, after about six 
years as a mission, began independent life in 
1890. Thanksgiving Day, 1894, Aubert Place 
broke ground for a new house of worship, and 
in May, 1895, had laid an extensive founda- 
tion and had finished a large room in the 
basement. It was purposed to complete the 
edifice whenever sufficient means could be se- 
cured, 

During the summer overtures looking to 
consolidation were made by Third Church, 
which previously had moved its place of 
worship once or twice and had recently 
sold its property to the Germans. These 
overtures were accepted and the union was 
consummated in October, 1895. This made it 
possible to complete on the Aubert Place 
foundation acommodious, attractive and well- 
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THE NEW PROPERTY OF FIRST CHURCH, JERSEY CITY 


equipped edifice, built of cream-colored brick, 
with a red tiled roof. In the center, above 
the main entrance and flanked on either hand 
by eight-sided turrets, rises a lofty and im- 
posing tower. The audience-room, which 
possesses excellent acoustic properties, is oc- 
tagonal. The pulpit, opposite the main en- 
trance, and with a large recess back of it for 
organ and choir, occupies one of the eight 
sides. On either hand isa stained glass win- 
dow, fifteen feet wide and containing four 
lancets. Ample Sunday school rooms and a 
ladies’ parlor are connected with the audito- 
rium by rolling doors. Back of the recess for 
the organ are the pastor’s study and the com- 
mittee room, connected by sliding doors. In 
the basement are a well-furnished kitchen 
and a dining-room, with abundant additional 
space to be finished when required. The cost 
was $29,000, all but $3,426 of which has been 
paid. 

At the time of the consolidation both pas- 
tors tendered their resignations, and Rev. H. 
C. Vrooman was then called to carry on the 
work. The dedication took place Nov. 30, 
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the pastor presiding. Addresses were made 
by Rev. Drs. C. S. Sargent, W. M. Jones, 
Michael Burnham and J. H. George. Rev. 
Messrs. E. F. Wheeler, E. H. Libby and W.N. 
Bessey also took part in the service. 

The annual public meeting of the Congre- 
gational City Missionary Society was held 
with First Church, Nov. 30. Addresses were 
made by the president, W. B. Homer, and 
Drs. Michael Burnbam and J. H. George. Dr. 
Burnham suggested that some of the churches 
undertake the support of individual missions 
as well as contribute to the work of the soci- 
ety. The collection and pledges for the year 
to come were more favorable than at many 
previous meetings. The annual business meet- 
ing was held Dec. 1. J. P.O. 





CENTRAL NEW YORK ACTIVITIES. 

Rev. Edward Taylor, D. D., of Binghamton 
has just scored fifty years in the ministry, 
and keeps himself young by incessant public 
labors. In a recent review of his long serv- 
ice he stated some interest- 
ing facts about his pastor- 
ates. It has been his prac- 
tice to have a New Year’s 
“family talk ’’ with his con- 
gregation and from time 
to time he has been ac- 
customed to appoint a 
‘* helping hour,”’ which have 
been the means of leading 
over a thousand souls to 
Christ. He attributes much 
to the influences of the 
Lord’s Supper, and has 
known of many conversions 
dating from that still hour. 
His longest pastorate was 
with the First Church, Bing- 
hamton. 

tev. H. C. Riggs, D. D., 
has recently retired from 
the pulpit of the South 
Church, Rochester, to return 
to his old charge, St. Peter’s 
Presbyterian Church, in 
that city. For four and a 
half years South Church 
has enjoyed the successful 
tiggs, who 
was skillful in guiding the 
young enterprise into sub- 
stantial growth. Io his 
time the chapel has been 
enlarged and greatly beauti- 
fied and the membership of 
the church has increased 
thirty-five per cent. 

At Summer Hill, a small 
village near Cortland, Rev. 
A. M. Asadoorian of Ar- 
menia and his devoted 
American wife have been 
doing exceilent work while 
waiting for the storm in Turkey to sub 
side. Rev. Lemuel Jones, also of the H. M.S., 
has just been holding special daily meetings 
there, and, in spite of the political excite- 
ment, sixteen persons have been received 
to the church, twelve on confession. Near 
by is Groton City, a small country town, 
where twenty-four have signed a paper to 
form a new church. An abandoned edifice 
in good repair will be used for the new 
and vigorous movement, and so another of 
the waste places of Zion will be restored. 
A council was to meet at an early day to com- 
plete the organization. One Christian family, 
moving into this neglected district, opened a 
home Sunday school and started an Endeavor 
Society, which led to the formation of the 
church. 

At the recent installation of Rev. W. F. 
Ireland over the South Avenue Church, Syr- 
acuse, @ significant act was done, although 
in an informal way. The State H. M. &., 
which stands behind the church, being asked, 
through its secretary, if it approved the pro- 
ceedings of installation gave its {cordial as- 


service of Dr. 
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sent. This was done in accordance with the 
action of the society at its last annual meet- 
ing, when it was voted that all aided churches 
should consult the trustees cf the society 
when they are seeking a pastor, that no aid 
be given whenever the character or fitness cf 
the pastor are in doubt and that some repre- 
sentative of the society be called upon the 
installing council. The bearings of this ac- 
tion are obvious, Loss of money and disgrace 
have sometimes attended the hasty and fool- 
ish choice by a church of an unworthy or 
inefticient minister, while the church has 
begged for its customary aid to support the 
bad régime. 

It is pleasant to record the success of the 
young chuich at Clayton, where Rev. William 
Excell, late of Hennepin, Ill, has recently 
been called. Through the generosity of Dr. 
George M. McCombs, whom all know who 
know the church at all, a debt of $600 has 
just been wiped out and so the new ministry 
has a happy beginning. 

Several churches in this vicinity are hold- 
ing special anniversaries at this time. Good 
Will, Syracuse, Rev. H. N. Kinney, pastor, 
has recently done so and has reaped a finan- 
cial harvest from the lecture of “ Ian 
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and with the family of the late Rev. W. H. 
Allworth of Lansing, Mich., were unani- 
mously passed. The study of the principles 
and history of Congregationalism was fully 
considered, and Rsv. W. J. Hindley was 
asked to advise and direct the Endeavor Soci- 
eties in the matter. A resolution on ordina- 
tion, similar to that cf the Toronto District 
Association, was placed on record. Co-opera- 
tion with the churches of the United States in 
home mission work led to an interesting dis- 
cussion upon what has already been done, as 
well as upon the promise of the future. Dur- 
ing the “ preacher’s hour” a suggestive list of 
papers, magazines and recent books which 
the brethren find helpful was made out. The 
pew, too, was given an opportunity of reply- 
ing to the pulpit, and among the suggestions 
mentioned were a practical gospel), nearness 
to the people, and a blameless life. The even- 
ing program was as follows: The Pastor in 
Social Life, Rev. C. E. Bolton; Recent Criti- 
cisms of Foreign Missions, Rev. J. P. Gerrie; 
Prob!ems of the Country Church, Rev. J. K. 
Unsworth; and Congregationalists Who Have 
Helped Me, Rev H. 8S. Beavis. The asso- 
ciation meets in April at Forest. J. P. G. 
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gram following included topics which touched 
all phases of the local work and dealt with 
helpful thoughts on broader themes. 

This church has prospered during its two 
years of existence, having more than doubled 
its original membership and having its de- 
partments of work well organized. An even- 
ing school is now in process of formation. 
Christian Endeavor principles seem here suc- 
cessfully applied to church organizations, and 
the church is remarkable for its warm spirit- 
ual life. yr. F. Le 


A MASSACHUSETTS DEDICATION. 
South Church, Lawrence, after years of 
hopeful effort, has reached a notable day. In 
1852 a Sunday school was begun in a school- 
house. The work grew and occupied in turn 
the fire engine house, the B. & M. passenger 
station and asmall chapel. In 1864 a chapel, 
seating 350 persons, was dedicated. Professor 
Park of Andover preached Sunday afternoons 
for three years, and then a church of 47 mem- 
bers resulted. Under the lead of different 
pastors and students from Andover the work 
developed. Rev. Clark Carter was the first 
installed pastor, and following him Rev. E. A, 
Chase at once began work in 1888 as 





Maclaren,’’ whom it had the courage 
to secureata heavy expense. Syracuse 
responded well to the name of Dr. 
Watson. The Geddes Church, Rev. 
F. L. Luce, pastor, has also celebrated 
its tenth anniversary. The ministers 
of Syracuse observed a ‘‘ quiet day,” 
Nov. 17, in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the Evangelical Alliance. 
All denominations united. The Cort- 
land church enjoyed celebrating its 
fifteenth anniversary. Reports from 
every department, including the bome 
department of the Sunday school and 
a mission on the east side of the town, 
were heard, and the church is in 
splendid working order under the wise 
ard efticient pastorate of Rev. W. H. 
Pound, who has been here fcur years. 
E. N. P. 


WESTERN ONTARIO ASSOCIATION. 

The meetings cf this body were held 
recently with the First Church, Hamil- 
tov. The first session was largely oc- 
cupied by the district secretaries, who 
presented encuuraging reports. At the 
evening meeting Rev. E. D. Silcox in 
the annual address from the chair 
earnestly dealt with The Far-reaching 
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supply, then became pastor. A new 
building, greatly needed, was worked 
for. A year a,0 the chapel was moved 
aside and the foundations of the new 
structure laid. Last week Wednesday 
people from all parts of the city and 
neighbo:ing towns gathered for the 
dedication services. 

The building seats 500 persons in 
cowfortable pews arranged upon aslop- 
ing floor. Stained glass windows, soft 
fresco tints, a harmonious carpet and 
electric lights combine to make this 
sanctuary attractive for public worship. 
Lecture rooms, committee rooms, a 
ladies’ parlor, a modern kitchen and 
@ pastor’s study are udded advantages. 
At the services the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Alexander McKenzie and the 
prayer was offered by Dr. H. E. Barnes. 
Addresses were made by Dr. C. F. P. 
Bancroft of Philiips Academy on The 
Relation of the Church to Education, 
by Rev. A. H. Amory of Grace Episcopal 
Church on The Fellowship of the 
Churches and by Rev. W. E. Wolcott 
on The Relation cf the Church to Civic 
Life. Mr. G. W. Ward of Boston 
rendered delightful tenor solos. From 
all sides come to this church and pastor 








Influences of Christianity, and was 
followed by Rev. J. I. Hindley’s ener- 

getic address on Social Problems. The Lord’s 
Supper was then observed, Rev. W. W. Smith 
conducting that helpful service. 

On the second day the societies and institu- 
tions of the churches were fully discussed. 
Rev. J. I. Hindley led off with an earnest 
plea on behalf of the Home Missicnary Scci- 
ety, and was followed by Rev. W. H. A. 
Claris in the interests of the Foreign Society. 
Rev. J. T. Daley, in a clear and vigorous 
paper, presented the needs of the college, 
while the editors of the Canadian Congrega- 
tionalist and the Year-Book spoke, respect- 
ively, of these publications. An enjoyable 
tea, accompanied by splendid orchestral 
music under the leadership of Mr. S. H. Alex- 
ander, was a fitting conclusion to the close 
discussions of the day. In the evening the as- 
sociation joined with the entertaining church 
in a recognition service on behalf of the new 
pastor, Rev. H. S. Beavis, D.D. Rev. John 
Scholfield, Rev. J. W. Pedley and Rev. J. P. 
Gerrie delivered addresses, and were followed 
by different local pastors and by Dr. Beavis 
himself, who enters upon his work with bright 
prospects of a successful pastorate. 

The third day was an equally busy and dili- 
gent one. A fraternal letter to Rev. W. T. 
Currie was adopted and forwarded to Cis- 
amba, Africa. Resolutions of sympathy with 
Rey. John Morton on the death of his wife, 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CHURCH, HARDWICK, VT. 


A CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CHURCH EDIFICE. 

About two years ago an article from Ver- 
mont appeared in The Congregationalist, enti- 
tled Four Inviting Fields. The churches de- 
scribed speedily found pastors. One, the 
Christian Endeavor Church at Hardwick, ded- 
icated its new house of worship Dec. 3. 

The main entrance, under the tower, leads 
on the right to the prayer room, which seats 
100 and which opens into the auditorium with 
sliding doors. Passing directly under the 
tower, one enters the main room. It has a 
bowled floor and circular pews and will seat 
275. The interior is tastefully decorated and 
lighted by stained glass windows. The base- 
ment contains a spacious parlor, dining-room, 
kitchen and pastor’s study. 

Generous aid for the erection of the build- 
ing has been given by friends in St. Johns- 
bury and Burlington and by the C. C. B.S. 
The windows were a gift from the College 
Street Church, Barlington. The cost of the 
building was about $5,500, which sum is all 
provided. 

On the morning of dedication Church Life 
in Its Various Phases was discussed. In the 
afternoon the dedication sermon was preached 
by Rev. Dr. A. H. Heath and the prayer offered 
by Rev. Dr. Edward Fairbanks. A family 
church gathering later found 150 persons pres- 
ent at the annual supper. An enjoyable pro- 


words of encouragement. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

The students’ regular public literary meeting oc- 
curred Dec. 8. The program included vocal and in- 
strumental music and interesting papers.——Last 
Thursday evening an enjoyable reception was given 
the students and friends of the seminary by Prof. 
J.S. Sewall.——J.H. Mousley, H. H. Hayes andG.E. 
Lake are chosen speakers for the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Students’ Association in February.—— 
The term closes Dec.18 for a vacation of two weeks. 
The winter term opens Jan. 5. 

Andover. 

Dec. 4 President and Mrs. Harris gave the first of 
a series of musica/es to be given by them this win- 
ter on alternate Friday evenings.—Rev. G. W. 
Moore of the A. M. A. addressed the Society of In- 
quiry Thursday evening on the educational and so- 
cial features of work among the Negroes. Mr. 
G. A. Merrill was the Senior Class preacher on Fri- 
day.——Messrs. Lord, Mattson and Holmes of the 
Senior Class were approbated to preach by a coun- 
cil which met at Lowell last week.—The class in 
homiletics have been reading sermons by Dr. 
Joseph Parker and the late Dr. W. M. Taylor. 

Hartford. 

Mr. Samuel Simpson has been called asa supply 
at Elk Point, Minn., and Mr. M. N. Frantz to 
the pastorate at Hampden, Mass. Both have ac- 
cepted. ——Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of last 
week Mrs. H. E. Monroe lectured on The Life of 
Luther. Stereopticon illustrations and actual pres- 
entations of a few of the stirring ecenes of the 
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Reformation added greatly to the value of the talks. 
About 200 persons from the various city churches 
and the seminary took part in the scenes. The 
profits of the lectures were for the aid of the Fourth 
Church, Hartford.—The Rheinberger Club gave 
an invitation musicale at Hosmer Hall the evening 
of the 15th. The club is composed of ladies and 
gentlemen from the city and several of the students. 
The musicale was open to the seminary. 
Yale, 

The Middle Class in homiletics is reviewing the 
great preachers. Horace Busbnell is the present 
subject.——At the public debate of the Leonard 
Bacon Club last week Wednesday th® subject was, 
Resolved: That the Needs of the Churches Sanction 
the Work of the Professional Evangelists ——The 
Semitic Club has organized for the year with H. W. 
Dunning president and C. 8. Macfarland secretary. 
It will study portions of the Talmud.—Dr. T, L. 
Cuyler of Brooklyn lectured last week on The Se- 
cret of Power.—Reviews were read before the 
class in sociology last week on Ellis’s The Crimi- 
naland Dugdale’s The Jukes. Mr. A. E. Johnson 
was the Senior Class preacher Saturday. 


Oberlin. 

Prof. O. H. Gates is attending the Council of 
Seventy, of the Institute of Sacred Literature, at 
Chicago.—tThe first of the series of conferences 
with successful pastors in active work was con- 
ducted Dec. 1, by Rey. C. A. Vincent. Practical 
lines needing emphasis before the students were 
excellently presented. Mr. Vincent is the origin- 
ator and promoter of the idea.——Rey. Henry Blodg- 
ett, D. D , has just completed a series of three lec- 
tures on Mission Work in China. His experiences 
in the work especially tit him to deliver such a 
course. 

Chicago. 

Last Thursday afternoon Prof. L. D. Tomlins ad- 
dressed the faculty and students on Music. He 
bas conducted The Messiah 35 times.——Thursday 
evening the 10th annual social meeting of the Theo- 
logical Faculties Union was held at the Sberman 
House. Ladies were invited for the first time. 
After dinner the subject was: Shall Our Theological 
Seminaries Admit Women to Their Courses? The 
Episcopalians have not yet received permission to 
dine with the union——The Council of Seventy 
which takes the place of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature held sessions at the university 
Friday afternoon and evening and Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Pacific. 

The last monthly conference between faculty and 
students discussed the topic, The Miniater’s Library 
—The lay training course has brought several 
ladies into the seminary, of whom three board in 
the students’ club ——The Middle Class has fin- 
ished homiletics for the present, and begun his- 
tory of doctrine, using Professor Fisher’s new 
book ——New students continue to apply for ad- 
mission to the seminary ——4 series of 10 lectures 
on Home Missions, five by Rev. J. R. Knodell and 
five by Sec. J. K. Harrison, was begun Dec. 4.— 
Professor and Mrs. Nash recently entertained the 
faculty and studentsin the seminary parlors.—The 
Edwards Club of professors in Pacific and San 
Francisco (Presbyterian) Seminaries met, Dec. 5, in 
San Francisco. The paper by Professor Minton of 
the latter was on The Ethics of a Theological Pro- 
fessorship.—The Middle Class is now studying 
with Professor Lloyd the Addresses of the Book of 
Acts, and the ecclesiological passages. 





CLUBS. 

C1.—Forefathers’ Day was celebrated Dec. 14 
at the Davenport Cburch, New Haven. Addresses 
were made by the president, Rev. F. T. Luckey, and 
Jadge 8. E Baldwin on Tne Iofluence of English 
Politics on the American Puritan, Dr. Newman 
Smytb on The Puritan Magistrate and the Paritan 
Preacher, Prof. G. P. Fisher on The Divine Autbor- 
ity of Magistrates, and the superintendent of 
schools, C. A. Kendall, Esq., on The Sons of the 
Pilgrims. A feature of the celebration was the 
singiug of a Forefatbers’ Ilymn, written by Dr. 
Leonard Bacon. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

Last Sunday the attention of a number of the city 
churches was directed to the cause of no license. 
Large rallies were held and enthusiastic addresses 
gave evidence to the influence which pastors and 
congregations exerted against the saloon. 

CHARLESTOWN.— Winthrop. Last week the an- 
nual ladies’ night of the Winsthrop Club was at- 
tended by about 200 members and guests. Several 
toasts were followed by an address by Mr. Curtis 
Guild, Jr 
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Massachusetts. 
SOMERVILLE.—/Prospect Hill. The pastor, Rev. 
E. S. Tead, is giving a series of expository sermons 
on the Gospel of Luke, which has awakened great 
interest among his people.——/ay Street has voted 
in church and society to abolish the society and be- 
come incorporated. 


EVERETT.—Mystic Side. A recent address of 
Miss E. M. Stone, before the C. E. Society, was of 
unusual interest owing to her acquaintance with 
the student in Bulgaria for whose support the so- 
ciety bas contributed two years. 


NEWTON.— Auburndale. Following the recom 
mendations of a committee appointed some months 
ago to consider the organization of work, the church 
has voted to make a trial, during the coming year, 
of a classification of its various societies and activ- 
ities in the four departments—worship and spiritual 
life, religious instruction, parish work and benevo- 
lence, Each department is to be uncer the care of 
a special committee, and all will be under the gen- 
eral oversight of a central advisory committee, 
meeting monthly, and made up of the pastor and a 
representative from each of the other committees. 
—Eliot last Sunday morning took a collection of 
over $1,600 for the Boston City Missionary Society. 
This shows the interest of a strong suburban 
church in city evangelization. 


WoORCESTER.—Dr. Eldri‘ge Mix, superintendent 
of the City Missionary Society, recently presented a 
strong paper before the Ministers’ Meeting, on The 
Prime Function of the Cburch Today.——/i/grim. 
J.T. Maynard has been appointed superintendent 
of the Kurn Hattin House at Westminister, Vt, 
instituted by Dr U, A. Dickinson of Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Boston, to care for orphan and neglected boys. 
Mr. Maynard was superintendent of the Pine Farm 
School at Newton tor two years.—The Worcester 
Local C. E. Uoion now numbers 47 socie ies and has 
opened permanent headquarters in the ¥.M.C.A, 
building, where the president or some officer can be 
found every Tuesday evening ——The late Harriet 
W. Damon left $500 tothe Y.M.C. A., $5,000 to the 
Worcester Y. W.C.A., $1,000 to the Boston Y W. 
C. A., $1,500 to Mt. Holyoke, $1,000to “entral Church, 
$2,000 to the C. H. M.S. The residue, after certain 
other bequests, is to be divided between the Edu- 
cation Society, the Massachusetts H. M 8., the 
A. M.A, Hampton Institute, the A. B.C. F. M. 
and the Woman’s Board, 

WEBSTER bas recently sent 79 subscriptions to 
Congregational Work, raised $12 as its part of the 
county Branch of Woman’s Board debt, gathered 
$72 by canvassers for relief of Armenian orphans 
and taken a collection on a home missionary field 
day of $85. 

Esrit_p.—Key. G. H. Hubbard, formerly of Nor- 
ton, Mass , commenced a new pastorate Novy. & at 
the postponed communion service. He and his 
wife united with this church. The congregation 
gave them a reception in the chapel Nov. 20, which 
was largely attenaed. 

MILLER'’S FALLS had a happy day at the recent 
dedication of its new building. Weakened by a 
serious division in the past, the church retained the 
use of 1ts meeting house by permission only, with- 
out control, but the parsonage was Jost altogether. 
The new house is of double the former seating ca- 
pacity and was built by a united people. It was 
dedicated free of debt save an obligation to the 
C.C B.S. The opening services were well attended. 
The sermon, by Kev. G. G. Atkins, was followed by 
a collection of $100 towards the $500 yet peeded for 
a bell and other furnishings. After the grea tire 
which destroyed al! the business part of the village 
and the meeting house the people respuvded with 
a gift of $400 for a new house, the first offering he- 
ing from a Roman Catholic. This amount bas since 
been doubled. The Miller’s Falls Manufacturing 
Company gave a generous he'p. The Northfield 
Charch opened its bangs in 4 boustiful collection 
Other churches and some indivijuals sent gifts, so 
that $3,900, the cost of the building, was all pro- 
vided. 

CARLISLE —First. The late Joanna Gleason of 
Sudbury left this church $10,000, and the society 
$5,000, and the society in Souta Sudbury $3,000 
These gifts are to defiay the expenses of preaching, 
the income only being used. 

SPRING FIELD.—Lostern Avenue. The church com 
mittee has decided to make every Wednesday even- 
ing an open night. It 1s proposed to have each 
month a church socia!,an eatertainment, a lecture 
or other educational feature and a conference on 
church work. A boys’ brigade bas been organized 
with a large membership. There is also a girls’ 
sewing class, and a kindergarten department «f the 
Sunday school is soon to be formed ——Emmanuel 
celebrated its 15th anniversary last week Sunday. 
Rev. E. H. Bysingtor.a former pastor, preached, and 
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Rev. W. A. George, who was prominent as a founder 
of the church, took part. Historical addresses and 
other anniversary exercises of various departments 
were part of the program. Rev. D. L. Kebbe is 
pastor.—North held its annual meeting with an 
attendance of 140. Reports of the year’s work were 
made by all the organizations in the parish. The re 
ports from the nine departments gave satisfaction. 
The church has sustained a great loss by the death 
of Dea. E.G. Norton, for 38 years a deacon. A re- 
sult of the recent 50th anniversary of tie waurch is 
a collection of portraits of the six former pastors. 
The present pastor, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, has just 
completed his eighth year of service. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD.—Miltineague bas voted its 
pastor, Rev. A. M. Spangler, a vacation of six 
months, with salary. He has been sick for over 
two months, but his health is improving. He will 
go to Clifton Springs, N. Y. The church, though 
practically without a pastor, is in the midst of a re- 
vival. Special meetings were planned in union 
with the Methodist church. The people rallied to 
the work, matured the plans and now, with the help 
of Evangelist A. J. Hainer, are securing good re- 
sults. About 60 conversions are reported, and the 
méetings continue, 

HOLLAND has endured a serious loss in the death 
of Deacon G. L. Webber. He was 76 years old. 
Funds have been raised in the parish, and by the 
gifts of friends in other places, so that the parson- 
age has been tastefully repainted. Other improve- 
ments have also been made on the building. A 
supply of 30 to 50 copies of second-hand hymn-books 
are needed. Rev. J. G. Willis is pastor. 

DALTON.—The Y. P. 8. C,. E. has made a gift to 
the church of a large picture of Rev. Oliver M- 
Sears, who was a pastor of this church from 1847 to 
1853 (dying while in office). It will be placed in the 
chapel. 

Maine. 

PORTLAND.—Scandinavian, at Bethlehem Mis- 
sion, was recently organized with a membership of 
18, now increased to 24, and was recognized Dec, 12, 
Its constitution and creed merited warm approval. 
The pastor, Rev. B. B. Salter, has proved himself a 
man of consecrated spirit and strong leadership. 
The Scandinavian city population numbers about 
1,500. The Lutherans hold part of the field with a 
well established church, but the outlook for the 
pew child of Congregationalism is promising. The 
interest awakened by the addresses of Rev. M. D. 
Kneeland, D. D., advocating the cause of better 
Sunday observance, has resulted in the appointment 
of a committee chosen from three denominations 
to arrange a Sabbath congress in Portland,——The 
late W. W. Thomas left, among other bequests, 
$3,000 to the Second Parish Society, and $5,000 each 
to Bowdoin and the A. B.C. F. M. 

AvuGustTa.—South. The pastor, Rev. J.8. William- 
son, is vow taking for his Sunday evening theme 
The Ideal City. Its relations with churches, schools, 
medical and legal professions, business and labor 
and the press are the topics. A bequest of $1,000 
to the church is reported from Mrs. La Forrest 
Robinson of Indianapolis, in memory of her father, 
Deacon Robinson, a former member. 

Bata.—Central has voted to place Congregational 
Work, the new missionary publication, into every 
family in the congregation. The pastor, Rev. A. F. 
Dunnels, bas just completed a series of 10 evening 
sermons on The Founders of the Church. His wife 
conducts a cooking school at the parsonage for the 
girls of the Sunday school. 

PATIrEN.—Aroostuok County Conference held its 
50th semi-annual meeting recently in this remodeled 
house and enjoyed the interesting services of re- 
dedication. The expense of $2,200 bas given a con- 
venient and beautiful edifice. $500 was raised at 
the service towards the expense. 

BrRipGTox —The past six years has resulted im 
progress, including gains in membership, repairs 
on the edifice, incorporation of the church, $1,000 
added tu the permanent fund and a parsonage put 
in order at a cost of $500 and presented to the cor- 
poration. 

AMBERST.—The church is much interested in rais- 
ing money to repair the edifice. The evening serv- 
ices are well attended by young men. Mr. Cullens 
of Bangor Seminary supplies every two weeks. 


The ministers of Aroostook County formed the 
Aroostook Ministerial Association at Patten, Dec. 
2, electing Rev. |. C. Bumpus moderator and Rev. 
H. H. Noyes scribe and treasurer. The new organ- 
ization will meet three times a year, twice in con- 
nection witb the county conference and again in 
March. 

New Hampshire. 

GREESFIELD.—The church edifice, which bas un- 
dergone thorough repairs, was recently rededicated 
Rev. W. R. Cochrane preaching the sermon. The 
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improvements include a steel ceiling, the petition- 
ing off of the old galleries with sliding doors, a re- 
modeling of pews, a pastor’s study and a new fur- 
nace. The cost was nearly $1,400. A sad event of 
the occasion was the severe injuries received by 
Mr. and Mrs, W. W. Brown, who, going to the serv- 
ice, were thrown from their carriage by the fright 
of the horse. Their recovery is a matter of great 
anxiety. 

ConwAY.—The church and community is sorely 
bereaved by the death, Dec. 5, of Mrs. E. A. Keep, 
wife of the pastor. After a surgical operation for 
appendicitis, she gave evidence of prospects of full 
recovery, but delirium set in and continued to the 
end. She had been here less than two years, but 
her unselfish regard for others won her way to the 
confidence and esteem of all. The pastor has the 
hearty sympathy of many friends. 

TILTON.—Rev. M. 8S. Rees and his wife closed 
three weeks’ evangelistic labors Dec 1. They pre- 
sented stern truths in the spirit of tenderness. The 
singing, led by Mrs. Rees, added greatly to the ef- 
fectiveness of the work. The thought of the whole 
community has been turned toward religion. Chris- 
tians have been quickened, and nearly 200 persons 
have signed cards. The churches are left in ex- 
cellent condition. 

LITTLETON.—At the roll-call the largest atrend- 
ance since the custom was established was recorded, 
Voluntary offerings paid for the outstanding debt 
of $500. 

Pilgrim Church, Nashua, has held rousing services 
in the interest of the A. M. A. An envelope con- 
taining $100 was a gladdening surprise of one even- 
ing collection._——The women of North Weare netted 
over $50 from a recent “‘ dollar social.’’——At a mis- 
sionary concert Barnstead gave $27 to missions.—— 
Hollis has given $68 to the National Council’s Min- 
isterial Relief Fund.——Winchester receives many 
additions resulting from special services, Rev. 
Ralph Gillam assisting. 

Vermont. 

Bristol has collected $100 for a reading-room.—— 
Lyndonville receives $700 from the late Chandler 
Bullock.——Repairs and fresh paint have made 
agreeable changes in Springtield’s edifice. 


Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Limwood Temple, Rey. E. T. Root, 
the pastor, was chosen recently president of the 
Providence C. E. Union at the annual meeting.— 
Free Evangelical. Rey. J. H. Larry, the pastor, be- 
sides publishing The Pointer, a Prohibition paper, 
has started a weekly issue called saith and Works, 
a family religious paper.—Senejsicent. The Sun- 
day evening services are stimulated now by differ- 


ent instrumental specialists.——Central. The even- 
ing services are now being enriched by the com- 
bined work of a quartet and large chorus.— North. 


Rev. F. H. Decker is back in renewed strength 
again for his work. 

Howakb.—Franklin has held special services for 
two weeks. The meetings were well attended and 
the spiritual life of the church was greatly quick- 
ened. The pastor, Rev. R. K. Wickett, has begun 
his fifth year of service here. 

Connecticut. 

NEW HAVEN.—The Woman’s Board of Missions 
met in Center Church Chapel Dec. 7, and was ad- 
dressed by Miss Eliza Talcott of Japan.— United. 
The men’s club service last Sunday evening was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Charles D. Warner on Karly Egyptian 
Civilization.——Plans are drawn for a new build- 
ing for the City Missionary Association. The pres- 
ent building is wholly inadequate for the require- 
ments. A lot 73 by 140 feet has been purchased and 
$16,800 paid toward it. The proposed building will 
cost about $20,000 and wil) contain separate balls 
for Sunday and week night meetings, Sunday 
school, and for the large work for mothers and chil- 
dren. Rev. W. D. Mossman is the general superin- 
tendent and missionary pastor and Miss 8. J. Hume 
is missionary.—— Welcome Hall Mission Work, un- 
der the care of the Church of the Redeemer, has 
received fresh impetus under the new assistant pas- 
tor of that church, Rev. H. E. Peabody. 

SouTa KILLINGLY.—The 150th anniversary was 
celebrated with appropriate exercises Dec. 8. The 
edifice was prettily decorated with plants and flow- 
ers. Among the many interesting papers and ad- 
dresses was a history of the church, by Mr. G. W. 
Pike, and historical reminiscences of some of the 
older families of the town by Miss E. D. Larned. 
Rev. W. H. Moore spoke of the relations of pastor 
and people, and a tenderly eulogistic address was 
delivered by Rev. 8. A. Fellows relating to the 23 
years’ ministry of the late pastor, Rev. W. H. Beard. 
A solemn ‘‘ memorial hour” followed. By request 
of the people the late pastor’s son, Mr, W. 8. Beard, 
is acting minister. He is a graduate of Yale Col- 
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lege and a member of the Senior Class in Yale 
Divinity School. At present the pulpit is supplied 
in turn by near-by preachers. 

TORRINGTON.—The French people worshiping in 
the Congregational church have raised $400 towards 
supporting a permanent pastor of their own, and 
their case is being considered by the State Mission- 
ary Society. The average attendance at these meet- 
ings, conducted in French, is over 100. 

BripGEpPort.—Rev. Dr. C. R. Palmer sails for 
England early in January, where he has accepted 
an invitation to fill the pulpit of a leading Congre- 
gational church of England, near Kensington Gar- 
dens, London. In the spring Dr. Palmer and his 
family expect to go to Italy. 

MANCHESTER.—Two hundred Easter lily bulbs 
have been distributed among the members of the 
church, the flowering plants to be used to decorate 
the church next Easter. On the recent 16th anni- 
versary of his installation Rev. C, H. Barber gave a 
review of that time. 

WAUREGAN.—Rev. 8. A. Fellows completed his 
37th year as pastor last Sunday and took occasion 
to give an interesting historical discourse. His is 
the longest pastorate in the Windham Association, 
and there are few in the State who surpass his 
length of service. 

WESTBROOK .—The statistics of the three churches 
in the town for 1896 show a total membership of 229, 
or 26 per cent. of the entire population, a greater 
proportion than the general average in Connecticut, 
The Congregational church has 169. 

STONY CREEK.—Rev. G. A. Pelton recently ten- 
dered his resignation, but the church by a large 
vote has invited him to continue his ministry here 
and has voted him an increase of salary. 

SouTH CoventTRY.—The local Sunday school sup- 
ports a school in the West. It will shortly send out 
$100 worth of library and singing books. 

Willimantic a week ago collected $65 for the 
C.8.8.& P. 8.—South Canaan and Falls Village 
are enjoying successful revivals, with 40 conver- 
sions reported thus far.——First Church, Winsted, 
has dropped the matter of a new house for the pres- 
ent.——The women at Glastonbury at a recent sup- 
per raised over $50 for the church debt. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New Yerk. 

BrRoOKLYN.—Central, Annual reports show a 
total roll of 2,085 members, of whom 557 belong to 
the branch. The membership of the three 8. 8. 
departmerts is 2,631, the attendance averaging 
1,976. The outlay of the year from all departments of 
the church aggregates $46,391.— Plymouth. May- 
flower branch is consicering a new building. The 
present work is handicapped by too narrow quar- 
ters. Active steps are now being taken to ask from 
the home church special attention to this need.— 
Bethesda, the branch of Central Church, celebrated 
its 15th anniversary lately with an unusually large 
gathering. Elaborate decorations were a special 
feature. Rev. Charles Herald, the pastor, preached 
the sermon. Last year 83 additions were received, 
making the present membership 538.—— Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. The large council of last week voted 
to recognize the church and to install the new pas- 
tor, Rev. J. C. Andrus. Rev. Messrs. T. S. Braith- 
waite and Wayland Spaulding offered the prayers 
of recognition and installation. Mr. Andrus is a 
graduate of Columbia Law School, and has studied 
at a Reformed Church seminary and at New Haven.* 
He has held pastorates in a Presbyterian church at 
Highland, N. Y., and in Good Will Church, Syra- 
cuse, for eight and a half years. 

PoRT LEYDEN has a set of good church cushions 
in excellent condition, which have been used but 
one year. They are no longer needed, owing to a 
change of pews. They can be had at cost, the 
amount received being used to aid in canceling the 
church debt. The pastor is Rev. Lewis Williams. 


ITHACA.—First has remitted for 250 copies of 
Congregational Work. It is according to the cus- 
tom of this church to spend at least one-quarter of 
each year in congregational Bible study. The cho- 
rus choir recently organized is yielding excellent 
regults. 

BINGHAMTON.— First, The Helpers’ Society has 
sent a box valued at $170 to a missionary located 
in Georgia. It is the usual custom of this society. 


New Jersey. 

EAstT ORANGE.—Trinity. The pastor, Dr. F. W. 
Baldwin, is giving a series of short Sunday evening 
discourses on The Art of Living. Tuesday even- 
ings, at the prayer meeeting, he and Rev. F. J. 
Goodwin have exchanged for some weeks, each 
speaking on How to Study the Bible. The church 
has just received the gift of two beautiful stained 
glass windows in memory of one of the founders 
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and the organist of the church. One haga life-size 
figure of St. John, the other a figure of St. Cecilia. 
Both are of opalescent, antique glass of rich color- 
ing. 

MONTCLAIR.—First. Benevolences last year 
amounted to $17,000. The S.S. average attendance 
has been good and the church membership is 800. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford is pastor. 


THE SOUTH. 
District of Columbia. 

WASHINGTON —First. A patriotic social, socalled 
to cover a sort of bimetallic scheme, was given 
Dec. 11 by this church to celebrate the silver anni- 
versary of the pastor, Dr. 8S. M. Newman, and his 
wife, and the golden wedding of two honored mem- 
bers. The room was tastefully decorated with flags, 
and patriotic songs were sung and appropriate read- 
ings given. Three sets of silver spoons, one of forks 
and a dainty tea service were given to the pastor 
and his wife, and $100 in gold to Mr. and Mrs. Gid- 
dings, Rev. M. R. Fishburn, pastor of Mt. Pleas- 
ant Church, making a happy speech. Coffee and 
gold and silver cake were served. 

Maryland. 

BALTIMORE.—Second, The $2,000 from the Stick- 
ney legacy, which has been in litigation three years, 
has just been paid to the church. The case of the 
Church Building Society is now pending at the 
State Court of Appeals——Vourth. The pastor, 
Rev. Mark Wells, has recovered from a long sick- 
ness and is again vigorously at work. Six or eight 
additions on confession have recently been made. 


North Carolina. 


CANDOR dedicated its new house of worship Dec. 
6. The sermon was by Rev. A. W. Curtis, D. D., and 
the prayer by Rev. Orishatukeh Faduma, the pastor. 
Starting with eight members a year ago, this church 
has doubled its membership and has done all the 
work in erecting the building. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim. The Women’s Associa- 
tion has voted to assume the salary of Mrs. Pitkin. 
That of Mr. Pitkin is assured by the church. Upon 
the weekly calendar are now printed the mission- 
ary representatives with the names of the pastors 
and officers. Anearnest interest in mission work per- 
vades the church, and all departments have received 
a blessing from the enlarging of missionary knowl- 
edge and gifts. The evening congregations crowd 
the spacious auditorium. Rev. C. 8. Mills has be- 
gun a series of missionary addresses upon Heroes 
of the Faith.——The City Missionary Society held 
its annual meeting Dec. 2. The meeting had an 
excellent attendance and was pervaded by a spirit 
of denominational loyalty. The society received 
last year about $2,650. It aided Lakewood and 
and Olivet Churches and maintained its Lorain 
Street Mission, and for the latter it has purchased a 
fine lot on which is an old building that serves tem- 
porarily as a house of worship. During the year, 
there being no superintendent, the duties of that 
office have been divided between Rev. Rufus Ap- 
thorp, pastor at Lorain Street Mission, and J. W. 
Moore, the treasurer. Addresses were made by 
President Ford and Rev. Messrs. L. L. Taylor, C. 8. 
Mills and others upoar the topic: The Outlook, My 
Hope for the Society in 1897. Congregational City 
Missionary Work in other prominent cities since 
the date of the organization of the Cleveland society 
was concisely reported by Rev. J. G. Fraser. The 
officers were re-elected and new trustees were 
chosen representing five churches not heretofore 
on the board. The society has received from Mr. 
and Mrs. H.C. Ford the gift of a valuable lot, the 
proceeds to be used toward a new building for the 
Lorain Street Mission. Mr. Ford has been presi- 
dent of the society since its organization, and was 
always its most generous helper. The society, in 
spite of reduced gifts from several of the churches, 
has maintained its missions and closed its year 
with a small balance in the treasury. 

BOWLING GREEN.—Plain. The resignation of 
Rev. 8. B. Crosby takes effect Jan.1. During the 
pastorate the church bas made progress along sev- 
eral lines. The 60th anniversary exercises last 
December were productive of real spiritual impetus. 
Wood stoves have given place to a furnace and new 
pulpit furniture has been purchased. Benevolences 
have reached the highest mark in the history of the 
church. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. The return of Rev. G. E. 
Albrecht to his old friends in this parish was an oc- 
casion of special pleasure to all. During a special 
series of meetings lately he has taken part. Great 
interest was sustained and a sympathetic response 
resulted. Dr. W. H. Warren also offered great as- 
sistance in the meetings. 
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iMineois. 

SHERRARD, which suffered the loss of its building 
by a cyclone jast Mav, is erecting a new house to be 
ready for dedication within a month. Rev. K. E. 
Forsell and his people have struggled heroically 
during this season of financial depression, and with 
the aid of many friends of the cause in different 
sections of the State and the C. C. B. 8. they expect 
s80on to have a place in which to worship. 

RoopsousE —During the nearly two years’ pas- 
torate of Rev Thomas Marsh, the church building, 
which was in a delapidated condition, has been 
thoroughly repaired, new carpet and Jamps pur- 
chased and sidewalks laid and other improvements 
made. A neat and commodious two story parson- 
age has also been recently completed. 

Rock Forp.— First. The Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club observed its third anniversary, Dec. 6, witha 
banquet for about 150 men, at which a number of 
short toasts were given and an address by Rev. 
David Beaton. The formal evening exercises were 
largely responsive and choral. The pastor, Rev. 
W. W. Leete, gave an anniversary discourse on 
Visions Waitiog for Open Eyes. 


TERRE Haute —Virst. Trespassers recently en- 
tered the meeting house, which bas recently been 
undergoing repairs. They despoiled the costly or- 
gan and damaged other furniture. Rev. C. H. 
Percival, the pastor elect, preaches his farewell 
sermon at Racine Dec. 20, and will make a short 
Southern trip before taking up his new work. He 
is a native of Waterville, Me., and a graduate of 
Bates College. He went to Andover Seminary and 
also studied at Berlin and Edinburgh and was at 
Houlton, Me., whence 10 years ago he went to Ra- 
cine, Wis. The meeting house here has been reno- 
vated within and without in preparation for the 
new pastor. There is a new roof, the audience-room 
and vestry have been papered and electric lights 
put in. A cash offer of $22,000 by the Opera House 
Company has been refused for the site. 

Gas City.—The new church worships in the Opera 
House with a congregation of over 100. The S. 8. 
membership is about 50. The church roll, 29, is in- 
creasing. The new church is cordially welcomed 
by sister churches. The Methodist and Disciple 
churches opened their doors to the council of or- 
ganization. Rev. Matthew Hussey comes from 
Wales and is already much beloved. 

WASHINGTON has been supplied since Rev. Rock 
liffe Mackintosh’s departure for England, until re- 
cently, by Miss Hattie D. Peabody. Rev. Thomas 
Smith of the Hosmer Church has now arranged to 
give half his time to this work until spring. 

Tbe new Dunkirk edifice gives evidence of speedy 
cowpletion..——Ashland has rededicated its new 
house. 

Michigan. 


Hupson begins a new year out of debt. Within 
12 months it spent over $300 on a new roof and 
other repairs for the building. An increasing en- 
thusiasm is shown in all the meetings. The six 
benevolent societies have all been remembered. 
The Junior C. E. Society at a recent entertainment 
netted $22 for the Armenians. The pastor, Rev. H. 
A. Putnam. and his wife have been tireless workers. 
Their family has recently moved into the parson- 
age,a beautiful home, lately deeded to the ehurch 
by one of its most efficient members, who with his 
wife have made possible beautiful interior decora- 
tions in the meeting house. 

Detroit.—Fort Street has struck out boldly for 
self-support with good promise of becoming a 
strong church.——Mount Hope, also, has made a 
jong step toward self-support in asking a much 
smaller grant this year.— The New Boulevard 
Mission has been well started and is already asking 
for, and needing, a settled pastor and a church or- 
ganization. 

CADILLAO,.—The Men’s Sunday Evening Club, be- 
sides swelling the attendance, directs a lecture 
course, maintains a free reading-room and stimu- 
lates the social life of the church. A conversation 
class to discuss the sermon or suggested topics, a 
night school, a choral class and a free kindergarten 
are some of the lines of extra work. 

LAKE OpEssa.—Rev. W. H. Skentelbury received 
a complete surprise recently from his people at 
hishome. After refreshments all adjourned to the 
meeting house, where the pastor had a part. 

GRAND Rapips —By the will of Mrs. Dora N. 
Shepard of this city the church in Portland, Ct., 
receives $1,000 and the Y. M.C. A. and Union Be- 
nevolent Hospital $10.000 each. 

The Lowell young women have provided for put- 
ting electric lights into the meeting house.——Cal- 
umet has received 90 new members in a year.— 
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During two weeks of special meetings in Tawas 
City 110 persons signed cards. 
Wisconsin. 

Special services of revival in Leon, Cashton, 
Kickapoo Valley, Stockbridge have resulted well. 
— Nearly $300 have been spent in improvements 
on the church property in Kewaunee 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

WINTHROP.—Three months before the close of his 
second year Rev. C. B. Carlisle bas been unani- 
mously called for a third and has accepted. During 
his pasterate 57 members bave been added, 51 on 
coufeseion, a parsonage has been built and several 
hundred dollars expendéd on repairs. The church 
has also continued its liberal gifts to missions. 

Special meetings are now in progress at Glen- 
wood, Evangelist W. A. Sunday conducting the 
services.——Revival services are also being held at 
Mt. Pleasant, conducted by the pastor, Rev.O W. 
Rogers, neighboring pastors assisting; and at the 
South Church, Ottumwa, Rev. J. R. Beard, pastor, 
— Evangelist Fred. B. Smith is assisting Rev. W. G. 
Johnson in revival meetings at Newell.—Special 
services are in progress at Summit Church, Dubuque, 
Rev.G. M. Orvis being his own evangelist.——lIonia, 
Rev. F. L. Hanscom, pastor, has completed a parson 
age costing about $800. 

. Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—VFirst. The annual meeting re. 
cently held shows the finances in excellent condi- 
tion. Anniversary services were held commemo- 
rating the completion of Dr. G. R. Merrill’s 10th 
year as pastor. A reception was tendered him witb 
many tokens of esteem. The Bib!e school, led by 
Dr. Merrill, is a marked feature. The course of 
study is thorough and the pupils pass from one de- 
partment to another upon certificate. During the 
decade $180,000 have been raised for all purposes. 
— Lyndale reports a prosperous year, having 








Absolutely Pure. 


@A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co, New York. 
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raised nearly $3.600 and paid $1,200 on the church 
debt. Under the efficient leadérsbip of Rev. L. H. 
Keller it has recovered from the discouragement 
of a few years ago, 1s steadily reducing its debt and 
has its finances in excellent shape.——/Plymouth re- 
cently asked a contribution of $1,500 against a pos- 
sible deficit the coming year, and promptly received 
over $1,700.——Swedish Mission Temple. Rev. J. 
M. Abnstrom succeeds Rev. J. G. Princell as pastor. 
Congregations are improving and there is a hopeful 
spirit, though financial matters are still a cause of 
anxiety. A fellowship meeting just beld occasioned 
much interest, different yastors from the State as- 
sisting.—— Vorest Heights. The new pastor comes 
from the M. E. church and begins work under fa- 
vorable auspices. —— Union. A recent Sunday was 
devoted to missions especially in the interest of the 
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Take 


Look out for your 

physical health. Do a re 
not allow your sys- 

tem to get into a debilitated or run-down 
condition at this season, as you thus 
invite colds, fevers, pneumonia, bronchi- 
tis. See that your blood is pure, and to 
make it pure and keep it so, to prevent 
sickness and maintain health, take 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best — in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 





9 e are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macular Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 

















panels. 
sliders. 


count books, 4 pigeon holes, 1 shelf, 2 pen racks, 2 drawers, etc. 


26 inches deep. 


This was our $25 Christmas Desk only a few years ago, 
and it was the sensation of the season. 

We brought it down by steady reductions until it 
reached aspecial Christmas price of $18 in 1894. 
it went down to $15. 
actually worth at wholesale in lots of 100 or more. 


Laat year 
This season we offer it for what itis 


$13.50. 


You have your choice of oak or imitation mahogany. 
A broad shelf for books at the top; behind this is a 14- 
inch mirror of beveled plate glass. 
The desk lid is hung on stout automatic brass 
Full overhanging cabinet witb 2 tall racks for ac- 


Rich relief carving in 


The writing surface is 


Below the desk are three large drawers with pierced brass handles and stout locks. 


The desk is mounted on easy castors. 


It is phenomenal value. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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In the... 
Rain Storm 


the man got very wet. The 
wetting gave himacold. The 
cold, neglected, developed to 
a cough. The cough sent him 


to a bed of sickness. A dose 
of <Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
taken at the start, would 


have nipped the cold in the 
bud, and saved the sickness, 
suffering, and expense. The 
household remedy for colds, 
coughs, and all lung troubles is 


Ayer’s 
Cherry 
Pectoral. 








Send for the *Curebook.” 
yj. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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_An unquestioned bargain just in 
time for Christmas gift buyers: 


A Pair of FINE 
DAMASK 
TOWELS, 


22 x 45 inches in size, with broche 
borders in pink, light blue and red 
with two rows of “herring bone”’ 
drawn work for 


59 Cents 


—which price covers cost of mailing. 
Orders promptly filled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Philadelphia 
Seece SSSeSSeeeeeeeeeeeeee™|s§ 
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100 pages tree. 
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Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting e.ght words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





CLARK-—In Huntington, Dee. 7, Schuyler Clark, dea- 
con of the Second Congregationa! Church, He served 
his neighbors in manifold ways with a fidelity to 
truth and their best interests which made him greatly 
beloved, and his funeral was a phenomenal gathering 
oft bigh and low, rich and poor, from far aud near. 

CUTTING—In Harwichport, Dec. 13, Rev. Henry P. Cut- 
ting, pastor of the local church, aged 70 yrs. 

KEEP In Conway N. H., Dec. 5, Lena Alice, wife of 
Rev. E, A. Keep, pastor of the Cunway Congregational 
church, 

OLMSTED—In Jackeon, Mic by Nov. 30, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in law, Rev. K. ptzone, Henry K. 
Olmsted, M. D., formerly of tinrtford, Ct 

PACKARD—In Blanchard, Me, Dee 7, Hon. Cyrus 
Packard, axed 74 yrs. He has been prominent in the 
State and in the church. 

PETERSON—In Upsala, Minn., Dec. 3, after an illness 
of several months, Rev. Andrew G. Peterson, pastor 
of the Swedish chureb. 








MRS. ANN 8. BLOOD. 


Ann Shattuck, daughter of the late Rolan and Betse 
Shattuck, was born in Pe »perell, Mass., Nov. 21, 1520. 
After surviving her twin brother Jonas a little more 
than six years, she fell asleep Oct. 25, 4%. She united 
with the Congregational church of her town in May, 
1837. Commencing eary the Christian lite, she grew 
up in the church as one of its most active and devoted 
supporters. 

et. 4, 1843, She married Daniel Blood, who, with her, 
wus ever ready for every good work, never looking for 
earthiy honor, but always giving of time, service and 
means wherever the Master called. A former pastor 
(the late Rey, EK. P. Smith) remarked that, no matter 
what the weather, he was sure of two families at 
church, and ore was that of Daniel Blood. In the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Seciety she held position as director 
for many years, and especially during the War of the 
Rebellion was very active in ali methods of relieving 

wants of the suffering soldiers as well as assisting their 
tamilies athome, The several missions received their 
share also Lh» good pastor could always testify to 
aid and comfort, not only by way of encouraging word, 
but in substantial tokens as well, Were any in trouble 
or sickness she was like a mother in Israel to them. 
Verily she hath dove what she could, 

Two children blessed the home, KRolan Hvurace, who 
survives, and Clara Ann, a lovely girl of twenty sum- 
merr, who was called tu the heavenly bome May 7, 
1875, These children were early consecrated to God in 
baptism. ‘The husband dropped his life work with the 
harness on to enter upon employment in the higher 
sphere Dec. 16, 188s, 

Siuce that time, as the years have increased, Mrs. 
Blvod has bot been able to render as active service, 
but the same interest remained and the influence radi 
ated from the home lite just the same, as all who 
came within the circle can testity. Another has said, 
She was forever suwing sun warmth around her. We 
shall long remember her as last seen standing in her 
little garden, with Goa’s sunlight upon her head, the 
air peaceful and resting, and at ber feet on all sides 
flowers b ight and beautifui—flower friends that spoke 
then (and ever) words as from God. Again and again 
as she plucked the choicest blossoms fur us her face 
lighted up with the smile of pleasure, and in her hap- 
piness She laughed. We shall never forget ber unsel- 
tishness, and the influences that came from her trying 
to scatter smiles and sunlight will be a strength to us 
and others in the sowing of God's sunbeams forever. 

The light of love, the purity of grace. 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 

The heart, whose softness harmonized the whole, 

And 0, that eye was in itself a soul. 

Now that he giveth his beloved sleep, may her mantle 
of sweet Christian influence fall upon many. 


ELLEN BIGELOW CUTTER. 

Eien Bigelow, beloved wife of John Ashburton  ut- 
ter, M. D., and daughter of the late Benjamin F. 
Wright of Hubbardston, Mass., and Mrs. Sarah Hart- 
well Wright ot Worcester, went to her Redeemer oa 
Nov, <4, in her thirtieth ear, frum ber earthly home, 
1054 Boston Roaa, New York city. Of lovely person, 
her character was st‘ll more beautiful. Turning to 
Christ during a revival ip her youth, she bad walked 
with bim in love and adoration. seven years aso a 
conventional verdict was propounced that she had but 
afew months to live, yet great care and a strong hold 
on life because of hér passionate love for her dear 
ones evabled her to carry in her lungs small cavities 
these eigtty-four mouths, Within half an hour of 
death she was told she was dying. “I can hardly real- 
ize it,’’ she replied, and calmly bade all good-by. The 
only struggle was the parting. 

A strong bond eajsted between her and her pastor, 
Rev. William 8. Woolworth. She could not bear criti- 
cism of the church, she was for upbuilding. Since 
uniting with Forest Avenue Church by letter in Sep- 
tember, 1895, she had not been able to attend church, 
yet her influence has been widespread for good, Among 
her papers this was found: “Some have said to me, 
‘What a trial it wust be to be sick +o long.’ Kut 
through our trials we are led to perceive that in this 
voyage of iife there is a Guiding Hand, aud when we 
learn to trust our course to this leading our lives will 
be filled with peace, This peace aud trust will come to 
all of us who resign our lives to the Great Oaptain, who 
knows and provides for all our needs,” She spent 
twelve weeks witb her mother ia the summer and fall, 
her husband being witb her three or four days of each 
week. With the true woman's home instinct she was 
anxicus to return to New York, and this was found 
among her papers of that time: 

God answers prayer. Sometimes when heartsare weak 
He gives the very thipgs we see 

But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 

And trust God's silence when he doves not speak. 

For he whose name is love will send the best. 

Stars mnay burn out, por mountain wall endure, 

But God is true, bis promises are sure 

To those who seek 

She adds: “God has answered my prayers. He has 
given me more strength. He has brought me home 


again. He has done wonderfu: things for me Let us 
thank God for such a precious life so long given to us. 
3. A.C. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH BODWELL, 
The only surviving daughter of the late Rev. J. C. Bod- 
well, D. D.. of Hartford, (t., passed away Oct. 20 from 
ber ancestral home at Sanborntor, N. H. She was a 
valued member and stanch supporter of the ancient 


ehureh in Sanborzton of which her d+ ceased grand- | 
neg i : ‘ ie 6 | Open-Book Holder. 


father was the honcred pastor for forty-six years 


Economical toward herself. she was n ost generous | 


toward «very friend end every good cause. Endowed 
with persoval beauty and great energy. she gave up ber 
career to minister most tenderly to the uncle, sister 
and mother who passed on before. In strictest verity 
it can be said of her,“ SLe hath done what she could.” 
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Gloves 


For Christmas Gifts. 


Our line of Holiday Gloves includes all 
the most popular styles and shades in 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Gloves 
for the street and all occasions. We offer 
several extra values that are very timely, 
and cannot be duplicated by any other 
house. 


Kid Gloves— 
In Kid Gloves our prices range from 


69c. » 2.50 


Lined and Fur Gloves— 
In great variety, ranging in prices from 


37c. » 3.50 


Special in Lined Gloves— 
Men’s Beaver Top Heavily Lised Kid 
Gloves, made with spring wrist, pique 
stitching avd gusseted fingers, sizes 7 12 
to 10, colors browns and 
tans, actual value $1.50 per 
pair, our — Christmas a 
price only .......- 


Ladies’ Silk Mittens— 
Made of sewing siik, fancy back, trimmed 
with a bow on wrist, perfect fit- 
ting—a very nice Christmas C 
Gift—each wl ephe: toapalneal . 
Special Christmas price . 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
FOR THE CHILDREN—Toys, Dolls, Books 


and Games, in almost endless variety. 
Prices the lowest possible. 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO., 


90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 
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SSA INCERE peop'e shun 
anything that en- 
i) croaches on genuine- 





\ ness. AS you com- 
“ae wy. pare the lustre of com- 
MAN i) ‘ate glass with the 


s sparkle of the dia- 

‘Bee Ze mond, so note the dif- 
ference between Ger- 

man Se polished goods with our 


Brilliant Cut Glass Display. 


Christmas re- 
membrances, to 
be given with 
genuine generos- 
ity, should not 
be aclever decep- 
tion but the real 
thing. This is but 
one of our at- 
tractive features ~* 
for the Holiday 
Trade. When making out your Christmas 
list don't overlook our 


Bargain Tables 


Every table having its exclusive price. 


ram Ereneh CO 


69-93-93 Franklin St. 


Cor. Devonshire 





75 "| 7m Yearsa a . China 








AN DSOMEST and Most Useful Christmas 
Gift in the World, in sterling silver, for the 
money. $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 each. The Perfect 


J. D. BARTLEY, Bradford, Mass. 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 

please mention that the advertisement was seen ip 
The Congregationaiist 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The only improvement in trade is in Christ- 
mas or holiday goods and specialties. The 
weather has been too mild to stimulate busi- 
ness, and, furthermore, the period of stock 
taking aud general clearance, etc., is now 80 
near at hand that merchants and manufactur- 
ers cannot see much improvement ahead until 
after the middle of January. The evident de- 
sire of many senators and congressmen to 
force the recognition by this Government of 
Cuban belligerency causes large financial and 
commercial interests to adopt an extremely 
conservative and waiting policy. Money is 
abundant and rates are low, but there is very 
little demand for funds so that radical action 
by Congress inthe Cuban matter might change 
the aspict of the money market over night. 

As to the generai trade situation, the tend- 
ency of staples is downwards. A reaction in 
wheat is expected. The dissensions in and 
threatened collapse of the iron and steel 
pools or combinations make buyers believe 
in lower prices and they are withholding 
orders in consequence. Several woolen mills 
have started up on full time, but the woolen 
manufacturing situation is someting of a 
disappointment. Leather is quiet and the 
heavy stock of print cloths at Fall River, 
some 1,833,000 pieces, exerts a depressing in- 
fluence on the dry goods trade generally. 
Bank clearings last week declined fifteen per 
cent. from the preced.ng week and were even 
six per cent. less thao in the same week last 
year. 


eee 


OHUROH NEWS. 


Continued from page 963. 

young people and the amount raised devoted to 
home and foreign fields. The debt has already been 
paid, a thank offering being raised Thanksgiving 
evening.——At the Ministers’ Meeting the St. Paul 
brethren were present by invitation. Rev. Richard 
Brown read a paper upon ‘Lhe Presence of Christ. 

CLIMA X,— Work has been opened at this village in 
a destitute region and is cared for at present by one 
of the Dakota brethren. 


Kansas. 

DOVER ASD WAKARUSA.—Key. ©. G. Miller, the 
pastor, bas recently held an evangelistic service in 
Prairie Hill district, resulting in hopeful conver- 
sions. 

Though pastorless, Stafford has recently paid its 
floating debt and is working unitedly and ener 
getically. 

Nebraska. 

FRANKLIN.—Rev. G. W. Mitchell, who bad been 
absent several Sundays with bis invalid wife, was at 
home for communion Dec. 6. The seven persons 
who united include two whole families and will 
greatly strengthen the church. Superintendent 
Bross presented the cause of home wissionary in 
terests and the collection much exceeded that of 
any previous year. 

GRAxNT.—Rev. G. W. Koapp has been holding 
special meetings at an out-station with good re- 
sults. At first the community had only two church 
members, At the close nearly all the people were 
ready for Christian work. 

CaLHnoun.—Rey. 8. A. Parker has been holding 
special meetings at 7 ene Schoolhouse, an out- 
station five miles away. Interest has been deep 
and pervading and 15 persons have confessed Chriat. 


North Dakota. 

INKSTER —Rev.C. Y. Snell has greatly strength- 
ened the work since assuming the pastorate a year 
ago. A tempting call to Southern California has 
been declined, to the delight and encouragement of 
his people. 

Lispon.—/ioneer. Few churches have achieved 
larger results in proportion to the membership than 
this, but it has at last succumbed to the egress of 
population and is extinct. 


South Dakota. 

VALLEY SpRiINGS.—Messrs. Thompson and Gam- 
ble have just closed a good series of meetings, in 
which several pastors from neighboring towns 
shared. 

The German churches in the State have received 
an inspiring visit from Kev. G. E, Albrecht, by 
whom many of them were organized. They were 
deeply interested in hearing of his present work in 
Japan noder the American Board. 
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Colorado. 

MANITOU is rejoicing over old debts paid and 
special interest among the members. The influence 
of the pastor, Rev. F. L. Hayes, is strong through- 
out the community and strangers are coming to the 
services. 

COLORADO SPRINGS.—Second had a steady growth 
last year. Rev. M. D. Ormes is a faithful worker. 
Sixteen new members were welcomed Nov. 30, eight 
on confession. 

Montana, 

LIVINGS®ON bas recently become vacant through 
the resignation of Rev. W.A. Walker. Mr. Walker’s 
pastorate was a successful one, and the church 
under his leadership has gained strength, but on 
account of ill health he has been compelled to seek 
a warmer climate The church is one of the most 
important in the State, and has recently come to 
self-support. 

HELENA.—Rev. R. L. Hartt has been preaching a 
series of sermons on Typical Christian Heroes, 
which have drawn large congregations, The church, 
though it bas severely felt the financial stringency, 
is full of hope under the leadership of its new pas- 
tor. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

San FRancisco,—Virst. Mrs. Sarah B, Cooper 
and her daughter were found dead in bed at their 
home last Friday morning. They had been asphyx- 
iated by gas. It seems probable that the daughter, 
who has been for some time mentally deranged, 
turned on the gas and closed the doors while her 
mother was asleep. Mrs. Cooper for several years 
bad charge of a very large Bible clags, numbering 
several hundreds She was prominent in philan- 
thropic movements and officially connected with 
several women’sorganizations. She was an earnest 
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China, 
rlass and 
Fine Lamps 
For Holiday Gifts. 
Seasonable Novelties in these 
Lines. 
Filling seven floors. 
Largest variety to choose 
from, and 
One price only. 
Everything marked in plain 
figures, and 
We are not undersold if we 
know it. 


JONES, McDUPFEE & STRATTON (0., 
Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps, 


120 Franklin. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Leans on Improved Farms 
im the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 
and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of ove) 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
sota and Nerth Dakota. A persona! knowledge of land 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona) 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
now earning you only 2,4, or 4 per cent. in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling gous in 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York o1 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Pertiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NORTH POLE 


would have an agent to cash 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 








if enough travelers visitedit. There is 

anagentin Icelandalready. Thousands 

of them all over the world. Cireular. 
gency of 


THE U. 8. CHEQUE BANK, Ltd., 
Frederick W. Perry, Manager, 
49 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
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yo. 


The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it ow your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


WARREN’S | 


XMAS 
NOVELTIES. 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, 

Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Desk Blotters, with Dresden, Silver and 
Leather Corners, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl, Dresden, and 
Ebony Penholders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman Fountain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Dresden Inkstands and Pen Trays, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Dresden Pen Cleaners, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and 
Visiting Books. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine Fashionable 
Stationery. 


336 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Old South Church, Boston. 














Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclemastical notices, addr eases of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SKAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1433. Object: to 


improve the moral and sucia) condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's hicnd 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct tu 
the main office of the Society at New York 





JAMES W. ELWELL, resident. 

Rev. W. ©. STITT. Secretary. 

W. CC. STURGEA, Treasurer. 
Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this hec 
words to the line), cost 


fing, not exceeding fire ne erght 
cribers fifty conta each inaertion. 













Additional lines ten cen ach per insertion. 

Companion. Wanted, by 4 middle-aged lady, po 
sition as comparion or mothers he per, willing to read, 
write and sew, ora 


ar ae pew ease f ehildren;: refer 
B ngregational 





ence given. Addres 


reymanof fouryears’ 








Young Congrega 


experience would iik » hear trom pasteoriess church, 
Preference: a working Claes community or new enter 
prise, city missionary or suburban. Address * W.D.,” 
care The euramaeianutios 
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accuser of Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown in his recent trial 
before the council when pastor of the First Church. 

NILEs.—Rev. E. D. Hale and family, recently of 
Lincoln, have been cordially welcomed and are 
pleasantly settled. He serves Decoto also. At the 
latter place a new church edifice, the first in the 
village, has just been erected. 

CLAREMONT.—College recently took up a notable 
offering in behalf of the local educational institu- 
tion. All churches in Southern California are urged 
to do the same before the year closes. 

Union services at Ontario are conducted by Harry 
Hillard. 

Washington. 

Evangelist W. H. Sherrood, a United Brethren 
minister, is assisting Rev. H. M. Mobbs at Chewelah 
with good results. —Rev. Frank McConaughy and 
family are comfortably settled at Deer Park and 
have materially increased the efficiency of the 
church work. AC. E. Society has been organized. 
——The Big Bend country needs a pastor able to 
preach in both Welsh and English. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Inquiries are beginning to come to us from the 


home missionary field: “Am I to have The Con 
gregationalist another year? I would like to pay 
for it, but am less able to do so than last year 


even.” The fund last year was not large enough to 
supply the paper to our home missionary list, but 
we cut nobody off. Will not the friends of home 
missions rally this month so that we can advance 
the date on all papers to January, 1898, and add 
some names that earnestly desire the weekly visits 
of The Congregationalist? We cannot personally 
send the paper this year to any more than the 
fund provides for, 

Mrs. M.H. Day, Boston, Mass............ 
Mrs. L. C. Sanford, Brockton, Mass....... 2.00 


A Dried, BOGOR, BIRSG. «0.6 < 6000 vcseccccoes > Be 
J.8.Shannon, Manchester, N.H............... 2.00 


. «+ ++$10.00 





‘the Congregationalist 





Abby W. Turner, Randolph, Mass 6.00 
A Male LADY... 200.000 ccccsccsccceses ose 2.00 
J.B. Williams, Glastonbury, Ct........... 6.00 
A Friend, Massachusetts. ...........-.++++ eos 300 
A Friend, Greenfield, Mass...............++++++ 7.40 
C. A. Sheldon, New Haven, Ct..........-...46-. 2.00 
Mrs. J. A. L. Hommedien, Lee, Mass........... 2.00 
Chas. A. Jewell, Hartford, Ct............ -- 200 
A Friend, Pomtret, Ct.......cccccccccee. 5.00 
L. M. Law, New Haven, Ct.............. 2.00 
A Friend, Chelsea, Mass...........-..--- : 4 





A. R. Shepardson, Reading, Mass 








THROAT TROUBLES.—To allay the irritation that 
induces coughing use ‘“‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
A simple and safe remedy. 


THE souvenir china, having old Boston scenes by 
Wedgwood, are among the novelties at Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton’s. Theirestablishment as a china 
store is not excelled in any foreign or American 
city. 











THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For Pastor, Teacher, Friend, Church Library, 
or Sunday School Library. 


Book of the Pilgrimage. 


Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 
200 Illustrations. 100 Autographs. 
Price $3.00, Postpaid. 
A few copies, parchment paper binding, $2 25 
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About Furs. 


—THEIR— 
Fashions and Prices. 


Furs will be fashionably worn this season as 
much for an article of dress as for mere pur- 

ose of warmth. The most fashionable are 

ussian Sable, Hudson’s Bay Sable, Otter, 
Mink, Persian Lamb and Seal. 

Russian Sable heads the list of valuable furs. 
It ranks with the most precious stones, will 
last a century, and has been for generations the 
favored fur of the crowned heads of Europe, 
and at present is in greater demand than ever. 

The International Fur Co., 41 Summer St., 
have a fine collectien of Russian Sables rang- 
ing in price from $40 to $250 per skin. The 
best Russ'an Sables are caught on the Lena 
River; other beautiful specimens are found 
on the Obi and Volga Rivers. 

America leads in Otter, Hudson’s Bay Sable, 
Mink, Seal, Bear, Beaver, Chinchilla, Fox and 
many other furs. Russia supplies Ermine, 
Russian Sable, Silver Fox, etc. Neither Eog- 
land, France ier Switzerland produce any of 
the fur-bearing animals. America surpasses 
all other countries in dressing natural furs. 
This was clearly demonstrated at the World’s 
Fair, where the Russian Sable, Mink, Otter 
and other natural furs exhibit were awarded 
highest priz2s against the world’s competition. 

To possess a Sealskin cape, coat, jacket, 
gloves, etc., is indicative of good taste and real 
economy. They last a lifetime and are always 
in style. Every lady should have a cape at 
least, or better still a cloak. Prices $30 to $275. 

The International Fur Co., 41 Summer St., 
has on exhibition the leading styles in coats, 
capes, collars, muffs, scarfs with cluster of 
tails, etc.,in Russian Sable, Otter, Hudson’s 
Bay Sable, Seal, Chinchilla, Persian Lamb and 
standard furs, also gentlemen’s fur-lined over- 
coats, sleigh robes, all at the lowest possible 
prices for reliable goods. 

The house is conveniently located at 41 Sum- 
mer St., near Washington, Boston, Mass. 








A religious newspaper for the family; a mirror of Congregational church life and of the religious progress of the world; an 


interpreter of current history; a helper in every department of Christian life and organization; a friend of every one in the home- 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST .2%, 


IN 


INTERNATIONAL, NOT PROVINCIAL, SERVING THE WHOLE DENOMINATION. 


News of churches, schools, colleges, missions, throughout the world; of Sunday school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and other great religious, educational and philanthropic movements, 
Letters from staff correspondents in the chief centers of the United States, England and foreign lands, 
attractively describing the most important events as related to the progress of the kingdom of God. 
Editorials and briefer comments explaining and illustrating the spiritual and ethical meaning of re- 
ad ligious, political, educational, literary and social events and movements throughout the world. 


of all important new books, giving full 


7 
Reviews information of current literature. 





List); papers and books sent postpaid. 


Double Premium Plan for 1897. 


One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $600 secure the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books (your own selection from any American Publisher’ s 
An additional book for each additional new name. 


One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6.00 secure the paper for one year to 
both, and TWO Copies of Walker’s History 
price of which is $3.00 per copy. 


of Congregationalism, the subscription 
An additional copy of the book for each additional new name. 


Two Papers and Two Books for $6.00. 














ai a 


8 instructed and entertained. The 


The Home—** life pictured, its probl , its i 
Conversation Corner, Mothers in Council, Sunday School Lessons, Prayer Meeting Sug- 
gestions, Closet and Altar—a guide to the noblest Christian family life. 


short, winning, uplifting; by the 
Stories—is American and English writers. 


Articles—"esestive, practical, stimulating; by thinkers, workers, leaders, 


in church, State, school, business. Frequent illustrations. 


Sketches—°! persons and places, with portraits and pictures; interviews, studies, descriptions; letters of 
travel, accounts of home and society, the best results of historic knowledge, of acquaintance 
with public characters, of appreciation of natural scenery, of familiarity with literature, of aspiration for holiness. 


A subscription to THE CONGREGATIONALIST is an investment for mind, heart, home, church, country. 


1 year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00; 5 years, $10.00. 





On trial, 3 months, 25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00. 
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OBITUARIES. 


SARAH 8. TAPPAN, 


Miss Sarah 8S. Tappan, whose recent death has sad- 
dened the hearts +S her many friends, was born in 
New York city in 1819. Her family on the paternal 
side had been a controlling one for several generations 
in Northampton, Mass., while her father was the noted 
philanthropist, Arthur Tappan, Esq., whose unflinching 
oe to slavery and munificent gifts to Kenyon 

ilege and Auburn and Lane Seminaries, made him one 
of the prominent men of the last generation. Her 
descent upon the mother’s side was equally illustrious, 
her first ancestor, Edward Antill, who came to New 
York from Surrey, Eng., about 1678, received a large 
grant of land on Staten Island from King James Sec- 
ond. His son, of the same name, pre £1,800, an im- 
mense sum in that day, to establish King’s, now Colum- 
bia, College, New York. His son, Edward Antill, Miss 
Tappan’s grandfather, stood with Aaron Burr at the 
side of Richard Montgomery when the latter was 
killed during the fatal assault on Quebec in 1775. Ina 
subsequent battle he was captured by the British and 
confined in a prison ship, but was exchanged in time 
to fight at the siege of Yorktown and witness the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. At the baptism of his infant 
daughter, Frances, afterwards Miss Tappan’s mother, 
Gen. and Mrs, Alexander Hamilton were the sponsors. 

Sarah Salisbury, fourth child of Arthur and Frances 
Antill Tappan, spent her childhood in New York and 
New Haven, Ct. At the age of twelve she united with 
the Laight street Presbyterian Church of New York, 
then under the pastorate of the celebrated Dr. Samuel 

- Cox. In 1850 she left New York with her father’s 
family and changed her residence several times, but 
spent the greater part of her subsequent life in New 

aven, Ct., where she was a prominent meimber of the 
Center Church, under the pastorate of the late Dr. 
Leonard Bacon. She became a writer of some distine- 
tion, and published a life of Christ for young persons 
at a period when lives of our Saviour were much rarer 
than at present. She also abridged the English mem- 
oir of The Jewess, Leila Ada, a very popular book at one 
time, and wrote the preface for the American edition. 
There appeared from her pen also a small book en- 
titled The Morning Glory, a memoir of her niece, Fran- 
ces Seymour. She is also known to have published 
seventeen articles in the /ndependent and the Hvan- 
gelist, beside teveral others which cannot now be iden- 
tified. One sketch of hers entitled My Two Grand- 
fathers excited much attention in its day. She tooka 
deep interest in missionary movements, was at one 
Sane president of a woman’s foreign missionary society 
in Middletown, Ct, and became afterwards secretary 
ofa similar organization in the Center Church of New 

ven. 

Miss Tappan inherited a noble disposition and a 
strong mind, which she improved by assiduous culture. 
She loved truth intensely, was just and generous in 
her judgments, became a great student of the Bible 
and of historical works, and was literally tireless in 
her nnselfish devotion to those around her, She never 
seemed to rest unless those nearest to her were grow- 
ing in characterand mind under her skillful guidance. 
Many students of Yale and Wesleyan Universities re- 
member her stimulating influence as a power in their 
lives. Her religious character was distinct and origi 
nal, and her faith grew brighter during her last years. 
In June last she wrote in her diary, “I somehow think 
that this is my last summer. May I be ready when 
the call comes to me.” A stroke of paralysis in Sep- 
tember hastened her death, which occurred at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., on Oct. 18. We trust that this strong 
and saintly woman has, after life’s many vicissitudes, 
reached the point described in a stanza of her favorite 
poem: 


Safe to the land, safe to the land, 
The end is this. 
And then with him go hand in hand, 
Far into bliss. 
W. E. P. 


SAMUEL STEARNS SPRAGUE. 


On Nov. ll his eyes were closed to us and opened 
in the upper world. Mr. Sprague seemed to have 
rounded out a life particularly full and active. For 
nearly a half-century he was a promi t and 
ful merchant in Providence, and occupied positions of 
large responsibility in various religious, financial and 
me tical organizations of the community in which he 
ived, One of the most active organizers of the Union 
Congregational Church, he has ever since been a pillar 
therein. His benevolences were large, his hospitality 
great, Sogematly to those “that preach the gospel of 
peace.” As a Christian gentleman he inspired love 
and respect to an unusual degree among ail classes 
while in his family life he was singularly gracious an 
beautiful. In his seventy eighth year he has renewed 
his youth. 








Hotels and Travel. 










NILE 


Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultless Climate. Malaria Impossible. 


Illustrated programme of our 


Ni NILE Tot cE agg Romina 

le Tours onapplication. Sole agents for 
M > . the Thewfikieh Nile Nav, Co, 

OvR ORIENTAL TOURS, Visiting 

Orient, GIBRALTAR, ITALY, EGYPT,HOLY 

Egypt and Lanp,&¢.,leave New York JAn’y 

Palestine 16, Fesruary 13and Marcu 138. 


Our regular South France and 


> 
South France [Italy parties, visiting Southern 
SUROPE and ENGLAND (a de- 


and Italy lightfultwo months’ tour), leave 
> New lon monthly. All ee 

tours under personal escort, anc 

Personally every expense included. Illus- 
Conducted trated programmes free. Men- 


* tion Tour wanted. 

As Passenger Agents for the 
Independent best Transportation Lines, we 
Tickets furnish tickets at lowest rates 
everywhere-- Europe, the Orient 
_ andcound the World BRENUDA, 
aig é Nassau, MEXICO, WEsT INDIES, 

Tourist Gazetle Free, &c, Programs free. Apply to 


1. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WANAMAKER’S. 


sale. 


Holiday Shoppers will find unmatched 
completeness in the great stocks now on 
It should be remembered that the 


goods are fresh—not a piece of Dress 


(mt Ae 4 Goods, Fancy Dress Silks, Upholstery 
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was opened four weeks ago. 


Stuffs, Women’s or Men’s Clothing had 
been seen in New York until this store 


The same 


is true of dozens of other stocks. 


Children will be interested in the 


Tableaux of the American Christmas, 


and other Holiday attractions that adorn the store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


FORMERLY A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





TOURS 10 THe 

WEST INDIES 

tHe LEEWARD anp 
WINDWARD ISLANDS 


w VENEZUELA 


By Steamships of the RED «*D”’ LINE in Con- 
nection with those of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
Visiting St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, 
ontserrat, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad, 
Tobago, La Guayra, Caracas, Puerto Cabello and 
Curacoa. Sailing from New York January 27, Feb- 
ruary 24 and March 4%. Fare $200. For 
descriptive program apply to 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 
Tourist Agents, 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


Grand Winter Cruise 


BERMUDA,WEST INDIES. VENEZUELA and MEXICO, 


BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 


Sailing rom New York Feb. 6, 1897, 
For Bermuda, 8t. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Mexico) 
Havana, Brunswick, Ga., uration, 45 days. Price of 
passage $2;0andupward. Send forillustrated pamphlet, 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 











MEXICO “The Egypt of the New World.” 

Select Lek d leaves Feb. 2, 1897, | special 
train. Second party Feb. 6, via Gulf of Mexico Steamer. 
No Sunday railroad travel. Send for program M. 
CHARLES H. GATES, Toledo, Ohio. 








NEW 





ARRIVES DAY 


BUFFET 
SMOKING [SLIME ZU] Bm COACHES 
AND Bulli ana ne -_ 
LIBRARY PA UT Sag 0LS DINING 


CARS 


»” DULUTH ~ 


EARLY THE FOLLOWING 
MORNING 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS“ 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


PRINCIPAL AGENC YORK, 423 BROMMWAY~BOSTON, 5 STATE 3T— 
tS TICNCO. 206 CLAAK ST. 














IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SHEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. B28 
Calls. 

AHNSTROM, Jonas M., Jamestown, N. Y., to Swedish 
a te Temple, Minneapolis, Accepts. 

BERRY, Louis F., Groveland, Wass., tu be asst. pastor 
First Ch., Montclair, Ned. ey 

BOYD, Richard T., Pierpont, , to W. Williamstield. 
Declines 

BROWN, John L s Des Moines, Io., to Kellogg for six 
months. Accepts. 

BROWN, Rich rd, Vine Ch., Minneapolis, to Fremont 
Ave. Ch., same city. Accepts. 

COOLEY, Harvey G., Alton, lo., accepts call to Lake 
view 

DYER, Nathan T., Medfield, Mass., accepts call to 
North Ch., Ashburnham, 

FRANTZ, Milton N., Hartford Sem., to Hampden, 
Mass. Accepts. 

GALLAGHEK, Geo. W., Dickinson, N, D., declines call 
to Barton, Vt. 

HADLOCK, Kdwin H., Union Ch., Gardner, Mass., ac 
cepts calito Rive rside Ch , E. Providence, R. 1. 

HAGEMAN, Jas. C, to remain another year at Dundee, 
Mich. Accepts 

HARBRIDGE, Edward H., Ceresco, Mich., to Chester 
Station and Carmel. Accepts. 

HARRIS, Kupert W., Bear Grove, lo., to Orient and 
Gem Point. Accepts, 

HAKRISON, Fred B,, Bethlehem, Ct., recently asst. 
pastor of Ch. of Redeemer, New Haven, to Somers 
forone year. Accepts 

HARTWELL, Minot S., S. Boston, Mass., to Yarmouth, 
M 


HEATHCOTE, Arthur S, not called to Kewanee, IIL, 


but to eet “e yo. Accepts. 
ae NDRICK, H. E., Chicago Uniy., to Port Townsend, 
n Acce 1 


HE tROL D, Joseph G. W., W. Newtield, Me., to Green’s 
Landing, Me ye 

HESCOCK, Gustavus B., Fort Fairtield, Me., to Monson. 

HILL, Geo., Berlin Heights, 0., to Suilivan. He has 
begun work. 

= LS, Wm. S., Wymore, Neb, to Alma and Naponee. 

Accepts 

HOYT, M. L., Phoenix, N. Y., to supply temporarily at 
Flict. Mich, 

JOHNSON, Henry W., to New Ulm, Minn, 

L INDSAY. Robt. S., Eastwood Ch , Columbus, O., ac 
epts call to Geneva 

Me ( _ D, J. D., Cuicago, IL, to E, Main St. Uh., Gales 

Dec 7 8. 

ME RE DITd, Richard, W. Somerville, Mass., accepts 
call to P ook Ave. ranch of Tompki:zs Ave. Ch., 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 

MICHAEL, Geo., Neillsville, Wis., accepts call to De- 
troit City, Minn. 

MILLIGAN, John A., Nordhoff, Cal, to Porterville, 


Accepts 
NICHOLS, John R., Medina, O., to First Ch., Marietta. 
OLUNGER, Wim. G., to remain another year at Wil- 


liamsburg, Ky. Accepts. 

SHANTON, LA, Kirst Pres. Ch., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
to Grace Ch., Cleve.and, O. Accepts. 

SMITS, sastian, Ypsilanti, Mich., to Charlotte. 

SIMPSON. Sam’'l, Hartford Sem., to supply at Elk 
Point, Minn. Accepts, 

WOLCOT?, Wm. H., to Moreno and Alessandro, Cal. 
Accepts 

Ordinations and Installations. 

ANDRUS, J. Cowles, Pennsylvania Ave. Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Dee. ¥ Parts were taken by Drs, R. R. 
Meredith, J. B. Clark, A. J. Lyman, Rev. Messrs. 
Waviand Spaulding, W. UT. Stokes. 

BRIDGMAN, Frederick B., 0. Spring Vatley, Wis., Dee. 
4. Sermon, Rev. C. H Mc futosh; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Alberoni Kidder, T. C. Hunt, H. W. Carter, 
A. D. Adams 

DOUGLASS, Newell F., 1. Eagle Grove, lo., Dec. 1. Ser- 
- mn, Rev. J. W. Ferner; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

J. Douglass, R. Lo Marsh, C. P. Boardman. 

FU LLER, Frank A., o. Madison, Me., Dee. 10. Sermon, 
Rev. Ellis Meadeil; otner parts, Rev. Mesers. J . 
Jones, T. G. Mitehell, G. K. Goodwin, T. B. Hatt, 
J.C. Gregory 
SOLBERG, Axel. H., o. Eliot Ch., Lowell, Mass., Dee. 10. 
Sermon, Rev. W. G. Puddefvot; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs "c L. Merriam, C. W. Huntington, Morten 
Olsen, D. M. Didribsen, J. M. Greene, D.D., O. O. 
Thorpe, G Hi. Johnson and W. D. Leland. Mr. Sol- 
berg is to preach among ne Norwegians under the 
auspices of the Mass. H. M. 

aeapnsitien. 

BELKNAP, Aug. J., Farmington, Io, on account of ill 
healt! 

HARRIS, Chas. E., Jr., Moorhead, Minn. 

MAKSH, Edward é. Yarmouth. Mass. 

EW MAN, Geo. N., Randolph, N.Y. 

RICHAKDS, Jebiel S., First Ch., Deer Isle, Me. 

SLADE, Wm. 8., First Ch., Williamstown, Mass. 

SMITH, Howard N., Rock Springs, Wyo., to take effect 
Feb. l, after 6 years of service 


. MITH. Jona. G., Harmar Ch., Marietta, O. 
OUNG, Chas. 8, Brownfield, Me 
Churches Organized. 
BROOKL 


N,N. Y., Pennsylvania Ave., rec. 9 Dee. 
A, Cal., Lake Ave., 25 Nov., 24 members. 
Miscellaneous. 

BUTCHER, Stephen G., asst. pastor South Ch., New 
Britain, Ct., and his bride were tendered a reception 
in the parish hoase last week, on returning from 
their wedding tour. 

FELLOWS, Chas. B., has closed his work at Walker, 
Minn., and Mr. M. A. Kennedy has been invited to 
preach there for six months 

GREGORY, Hervert, Roy, Wn., has been invited to 
succeed Jasper W. Hard at Granite Falls and Maple 


LY 
PASADEN 


i 

JACKSON, Dr. J. C., former! maeatiet has been se- 
cured by Eastwood Ch., Columbus, O., to supply for 
three months, or until it secures a Aa 

JUBB, W. Walker, late of Fall River, Mass, sailed last 
Thursday for Liverpool, with his wife and son. 

POLHEMUS, Cornelius H., a professor from Tabor 
ee lege, who is in Colorado for his wife's health, is 

pplsing the South Broadway Ch, Denver. Her 

condition is much improved, and they will probably 
remain her 

SMITH, Frank &., formerly pastor of North Ave. Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass., has been granted release from 
St. Elizabeth Insane Asylum, Washiagton, on peti- 
tion of his brother and Mr. Henry Russell, who gave 
bonds in £500 to care for him until his complete 
reeovery 

STEPHENS, Jas. V.. and wife received, Dec. 2, their 
annual donation from their chureh in Radnor, O., 
and warmly appreciate the many tokens of faithful 
affection bestowed upon them. 





* CONGRESS IN SEssION.” "Royal Blue Line per- 
senally conducted eight day tours to Philadelpbia, 
Washington and Mount Vernon. Twer ty-seven dol- 
lars covers every expense. Riggs House, Ebbitt 
House or Willard’s used while in Washington. 
Stop over privileges. Leave Boston 6 p.m, Dec. 25 
Jan. 14, Feb. 16, Mareh 2 (inanguration) and other 
tours later. For itinerary, address A. J. Simmons, 
N.E A, 211 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Delicate 


unable to operate the ordinary 
form of sewing-machine without 
fatigue, can use the SILENT 
SINGER AUTOMATIC with the 
greatest ease. The acme of per- 
fection in construction and artistic 
finish, this machine is positively 
the lightest-running of any. Its 
low, broad treadle enables frequent 
change in position of the feet, or 
it can be furnished in a portable 
form to be effectively run by hand 
if desired. It has neither shuttle 
nor bobbin, and no tensions toad- 
just, but is ready for use when the 
needle is threaded. 


has many points of preference that can 
easily be demonstrated by examination 





Simple and compact, this machine is 
more easily understood, its parts are 
better protected from dust, it has 
more room ander the arm, and is cap- 
able of a greater range of work, than 
any similar device. 


Ree 


and comparison with similar machines. 
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The Silent Singer 


Sold only by 
The Singer Mfg. Co. 


Offices in Every City in the World. sa 








Riley Brothers, (3%) 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


are the largest manufacturers of 
Stereopticons, Magic 
Lanterns and View's 
in the world. Agen- 
cies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, 
= Kansas City and 
Minneapolis. 

Everything in the Lantern business furnished. 

Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 

RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 

-on outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES — Boston : 36 Bromfield St. CHIC4 
La Salle St. Kansas City (Mo.) East 14th St. 
APOLIS: 23 Washineton Ave. So. CuaTTANOOGA; 708 Market 






The largest Stereo, 














“Foose, WINDMILLS | 


"We hi ave just overhauled 1 an Re LIPSE 
Winpict that has not had a cent put out 


on it for repairs for 16 years! 


1s THIS THE KIND OF MILL You WANT? 


TANKS PUMPS 


AND 
AND 
TOWERS 
Estimates PIPE. 
submitted on 
Complete Send for 
Outfits. Catalogues, 





CHARLES J. JACER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 

















amy SAVE * YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
y au agency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

41 Furnace S:., ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 
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p BREGK'S FLOWER FOOD 


makes Health, Growth, Bloom and Color. 
year’s supply for 30 plants mailed for we | 
Concentrated, odortess, and safe. “Suc-| 
cess with House Plants,” 32 pages mailed | 
free. Please mention this publication. | 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 
Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 
Boston, Mass. ig 








Chop 


Any kind of meat, cooked or uncooked, for 
sausage, hash or mince-meat; lobster and 
chicken for salad; tripe, codfish, etc., with the 


Enterprise 
NEW 


MEAT CHOPPER 


ae TINNED GO 
In two pieces—can be 
taken apart, cleaned 
and put together as 
easily as you can wash 
a dish. “No parts to 
lose or get ot of order. 
No. 2, $1.7 4, $2.25. 
Pays for Tiself. ve seful 
every day in the year. 
Ask your dealer. 
Send two 2c stamps for 
the “E nterprising 
Housekeeper,” 
200 recipes. 
















The Enterprise M’f’s Co. of Pa., Phila., Pa. 
Makers of the Enterprise Raisin Seeder 

















Genuine 


‘1847 


Rogers Bros. 


spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
will outwear two or three 
sets of ordinary quality. 
But be sure you get the 
original ‘‘1847” goods. 
The added mark ‘ XII” 
means extra heavy plate 
where most needed. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
MERIDEN, Conyn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Largest silver plate 
manufacturers tn the world. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL NOTES. 


Statistics for Massachusetts show that the enroll- 
ment of the Protestant Evangelical Sunday schools 
for the past four years bas increased about 50,000 or 
eighteen per cent., an average of four and one-half 
per cent, per annum, while the census returns show 
that the population increased, for the five years 
from 1890 to 1895, only eleven per cent., or an aver 
age of two and two-tenths per cent. per annum. 
The total Sunday school enrollment is only about 
one in seven of the population. 

In Massachusetts there were held, during the 
month of November, under the auspices of the 
State and District Associations, eleven district con- 
ventions at South Hadley, Beverly, Huntington, 
Lowell, Wilmington, Nantucket, Edgartown, Fal 
mouth, Sandwich, Orleans and Winchendon. At 
two of the meetings three of the State secretaries 
made addresses and conducted conferences, at four 
two of the secretaries assisted and at each of the 
other five one only was present. 

The Report of the Eighth International Conven- 
tion held in Boston last June has been issued and 
is a book of 420 pages. It contains a ‘ historical 
sketch” of the national meetings from 1832 to and 
including the Seventh [nternational Convention in 
St. Louis, in 1893. The report of the last conven- 
tion is complete. It can be obtained at the office of 


the Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 110 | 


Boylston Street, Boston. Price in paper covers, 


thirty-five cents, with eight cents added for post- | 


age. 

The month of November witnessed six annual 
conventions. These bave shown a growing and 
widespread interest in improving and increasing 
the work in and for the Sunday school. Michigan 
workers met at Kalamazou on the 17th to the 1%th, 
while during the past week the District of Colum- 
bia Convention met at Washington from the 23d to 
the 25th,and Tennessee at Nashville from the 24th 
to the 26th. Utah at Salt Lake City convened on 
Friday, the 27th, and continued in session over Sun- 
day, Which isan unusual thing for a Sunday school 
convention todo. These complete the State meet- 
ings for the present year. 


———$ gi 


al 
OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Chicago societies report 95 missionary libraries. 

One out of every 41 of Delaware’s population isa 
member of a C. E. Society. 

A floating society committee in San Diego, Cal., 
led 31 sailors to conversion besides two officers. 

The Endeavorers of Washington, D. C., are circu 
lating a huge petition to banish saloons from the 
capital. 

A Nebraska society of 25 members gave $100 to 
foreign missions last year, and another of 36 gave 
$156 for home missions. 

A Boston society is arousing greater interest by 
sending members two by two to yisit and report 
upon the different missions. 

A year’s subscription to the denominational paper 
has been given by the Endeavorers to each family 
in a Pennsylvania congregation. 

A Texas town with a population of less than 2,000 





has, in connection with six churches, three Junior | 


societies and four Young People’s 
The society of Aroostook County, Me., showing 


the greatest gift to missions 1s to choose the dele- 


gate to San Francisco from that union 

South Australia’s sixth convention surpassed all 
former gatherings. Six thousand persons were in 
attendance on each of the evening sessions. 

The society of Plymouth Church, Whiting, Ind., 
have sawed and split 10 cords of oak wood on the 


ehurch grounds, and are to do the work of sexton | 


to lessen the expenses. 
Samoa now bas five societies and more than 200 


active members. The societies on neighboring | 


groups of islands increase the membership to 687. 
A systematic exchange of letters and visits serves 
in place of a forma! union. 

At Mexico’s convention a Mexican was present 
who had been converted in prison as a result of the 
work of a C. E. Society. When he reached home 
he gathered a congregation that hopes to become a 
self supporting church and orgauize a society. 

For December the members of the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Prayer Chain are asked to pray that 
the month celebrated the world around as Christ's 
natal month may be marked ty the gift of a muilti- 
tude of young hearts to him and by the more com- 
plete consecration of all his people to his service. 

Two years ago at Ireland's first convention a 
small hall furnished abundant accommodation. 
This year the largest building in Belfast proved 
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n sufficient. Dr. Clark was greeted with the heart , - 
iest enthusiasm. The smallest society reporting has 
three active members, but five energetic commit- 
tees. 





Its Lowtst LEVEL —When one sees, in another 
columa of this paper, the massive Christmas desk 
which is now being offered for $13 50 he feels that 
price reduction can no further go. Christmases 
may come and Christmases may go, but while wood 
is wood and labor is labor a desk of this class can 
never be built cheaper than $13.50 There isa pic- 
ture of this desk in another column over the signa- 
ture of the Paine Furniture (o 












CHARACTER. “a 


Character must stand behind and back 












up everything, even in musical instru. 
ments. The character of the “ Bay State” 
Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, Zithers and 
Flutes is beyond question Pwenty- seven 
awards at the principal expositions of the worl 1, 
the only winners of American gold medal 


TRAVEL VIA THE SAVANNAH LINE.—A number these are facts which speak. For purity of 


of tine iron steamships ply between Boston and 
New York and Savannah. They are stanch and 
commodious. The bulls and decks are of iron and 
steel. The compartments are water-tight. The sa- 6> 
loons are beautifully furnished and upholstered 
Each ship is arranged for a large number of first 
class, second class and steerage passengers, and 
lighted throughout by electricity. The vessels are a 
mannei by carefully selected officers and crews, 

and perfect discip!ine is always maintained. For Jobn g. Haynes S £0. | 
illustrated folder address Richardson & Barnard, 453-463 Washington St., Boston 

20 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


tone and beauty of design, no other 
instrument made can compare with 
them—they lead the world. Send 
for handsome Iilustrated 
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Estey Organs 


ce, skill, and large capital 





The famous Estey Organs embody all that long ¢xperice 





can produce. They contain exclusive essential features possible only in an 


organ emanating from the oldest and largest factory on this continent. 


? 

s 

¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

é 

4 

¢ 

é 

$ The Estey Tone exhibits the effect of the The Estey Durability is simply phenomenal, 

great care which enters into the Estey Or With the purchase of an Estey Organ you 
gan. It bas that rare “singing quality”’ dispense with further thought of trouble 

é which blends 80 harmoniously with the with an organ. Its rare excellence will rivet 

$ voice—a feature much desired but seldom your warmest approval for a generation. 

é 

* 

é 

¢ 

¢ 

é 

é 

¢ 


obtained. 
The Estey Price is a very attractive feature. 


The Estey Design is a marvel of classic archi It is the lowest consistent with first-class 
tecture. It represents the true artist, and work. It is always in the interest of econ 
appeals to all cultured tastes. omy, but never at the sacrifice of quality. 


Remember, the Estey Organ is not superior in one point only, but in a 
dozen points. In variety of styles, sizes, and grades, in design and 
workmanship, in tone and durability, the Estey Organs 


LEAD THE WORLD. 





In Christian Endeavor Societies, in Conservatories, in Students’ Libraries, in 


Concert Halls, in Chapels, in Churches, and in the Home, the famous Katey tone 


heard the world over. In Europe and Asia, in Africa and Australia, it is widely 
known. In this country the name “ Estey ”’ has for over filty years been synonymous 


Two Hundred and Eighty Thousand Estey 


Organs made and sold testify to these facts. 


Write for large Illustrated Cataloque, sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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eee? Beoheue, Bolt Covadey 


Established in 1820. E.W.Va a 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO Peer and rie, ONUICH Bells & & Chimes, 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chime we, ghost Grade, pk -A ne coming 


of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., cataeneeeiate Mass. - 


binges ~~ BELL = 





& PEAL 
in the wert teel Alloy Church & School! Bells aw Send! 
PUREST —_~ METAL (COPPER AND Catalogue. The ‘ -S. B ELL oo. Hilisbero ® 
E BELL FOUNDKY. BALTIMORE. MD 
‘eS@HANE BELL FOUN , . 
po BELL FOUNDRY 


=. bee 
CHURCH ORCANS Spire BO (MYER 


Hook & Hastings Co. SCHOOL. FIRE ALA? 38 6 
Boston, Mass. Sstalogue ot with HES Simenisis Prices and term £ 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 

City and State (Philadelphia) is simply voic- 
ing the sentiments of thousands of our citi- 
zvens when it says: ‘It may be too late to 
hope for Mr. Terrell’s recall by this Adminis- 
tration, but it is certainly in good season to 
express the hope that Mr. McKinley will send 
a very different kind of man to represent this 
country at the Sablime Porte.” 

The Sacred Heart Review confessses its in- 
ability to understand how Roman Catholic 
parents, who value the faith of their sons, can 
consent to expose that faith to the perils and 
dangers that abound at Harvard University 
and all other similar non-Catholic establish- 
ments. 

The Yale Review thinks that European jour- 
nals saw the full significance of the recent 
election earlier and more accurately than 
ours did. ‘‘They saw that this election 
marked a crises, not in the history of the 
United States only, but in the history of dem- 
ocratic government. If the people can be 
convinced that their interests are identical 
with those of property owners, democracy is a 
workable thing in modern industrial society. 
If they become convinced that their interests 
are divergent from those of property owners, 
democracy involves socialism.’’ Mr. F. J. 
Stimson, in the same journal, explains the 
distrust of our judiciary by organized labor by 
the fact that “nearly half of the social, eco- 
nomic or labor legislation of the last ten years 
has been questioned in the courts upon con- 
stitutional principles, and of labor legislation 
probably half has been aunulled by them.” 
The editor, discussing The Negro Question, 
calls for less discussion and more exact re- 
search in accordance with the methods of 
ethnology and of statistics. ‘‘We have no 
wish to see the philanthropist displaced by 
the scholar, but we believe that if the manag- 
ers and teachers of the American Missionary 
Association were to supplement their 
present usetul labors by making and publish- 
ing studies into certain questions of an an- 
thropological, ethnological and sociological 
nature... they would give steadiness and 
effect to their own work and earn the hearty 
gratitude of American and European 
scholars.” 

The Church is inclined to believe that since 
the conception of the state has changed and 
it is now generally held that it is an ethical 
organism, therefore the relations of the church 
to the state must change, and a tax paid to 
the state must on principle be looked upon as 
a direct gift to God, ‘‘as consecrated a thing 
as money given to church expenses.”’ Atleast 
it believes that the church would do well to 
soberly and patiently discuss the question of 
taxing church property, without waiting until 
perhaps itis fired at her. ‘A policy that builds 
on precedents, when the climate of so many 
great questions is steadily changing, may some 
day have its nose pulled by necessity.” 


ABROAD. 


The English reviews are full of discussions 
of the political situation on the Continent, and 
the future relations of Great Britain to the 
dual alliance—Russia and France. H. W. 
Wilson in the November Fortnightly Review 
pleads for an Anglo-German rather than an 
Anglo-Russian understanding and agreement. 
That Germany and England are not friends 
now he admits, but he thinks Germany can be 
made to see that “by all her traditions, by 
her sacrifices in the past, by the fact that 
upon her civilized and intellectual popula- 
tion will first roll the deluge of barbarism 
from the East, annihilating independence of 
thought, devastating and destroying the civ- 


ilization which it cannot comprehend, and the | 


culture which it never can assimilate, should 
stand shoulder to shoulder with England 
against the powers of barbarism.” U Taless 
such an alliance is formed, he sees nothing 
before the British Empire save dissolution 
unless its people are prepared to accept con- 
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scription into service willingly, and a vast 
outlay of treasure for such additional naval 
strength as will make them equal to the many 
foes now allied against them. 





THE PACIFIC COAST AND THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 
—For the tourist and pleasure seeker of Boston and 
vicinity the Pennsylvania Railroad Company offers 
during the present season a series of peculiarly at- 
tractive tours. Three tours will leave Boston for 
California Jan. 26, Feb. 23 and March 26, 1897, allow- 
ing five weeks in California on the first tour and 
four weeks on the second. Passengers on the third 
tour may return on regular trains within nine 
months. The grand Mardi-Gras carnival at New 
Orleans will be witnessed on the second tour. All! 
of these tours, either going or returning, will pass 
through the famous Colorado region, Glenwood 
Springs, Leadville and the Garden of the Gods 
Five tours have been arranged to Washington, 
leaving Boston Dec, 29, 1896, Feb. 12, March 12, April 
5 and May 12, 1897. These tours have always ap- 
pealed to the patriotic people of Boston, and, in 
view of the approaching inauguration, Washington 
will be unusually attractive during the present sea- 
son. Rates from Boston for the California tours: 
$315 for the first tour, $355 for the second tour and 
$220 for the third tour, round trip; $155 one way. 
Rates for Washington tours, $23 for the round trip, 
including accommodations at the best hotels in 
Washington. Tours to Florida, Old Point Comfort 
and Richmond will also be run during the winter 
season. For tickets, itineraries and other informa- 
tion address or apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Roston. 


THE old and reliable firm of Messrs. Norcross, 
Mellen & Co., No. 18 Merchants Row, Boston, are 
now offering tothe public a very large and desira- 
ble assortment of goods from the celebrated pot- 
teries of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons. Also from the 
leading manufacturers of pottery in this country 
and Europe, all of which are offered at very low 
prices. By reference to their advertisement in 
another column one can find very beautiful holiday 
gifts by “going out of their way a little.” 





NEURALGIA is the prayer of the nerves for pure 
blood, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the One True Blood 
Purifier and nerve builder. 
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Scott’s Emulsion is Cod- 
liver Oil prepared as a food. 
At the same time, it is a 
blood maker, a nerve tonic 
and an up-builder. But 
principally it is a food for 
tired and weak digestions; 
for those who are not getting 
the fat they should from 
their ordinary food; for chil- 
dren whom nothing seems 
to nourish; for all who are 
fat-starved and thin. 

It is pleasant to take; at 
least, it is not unpleasant. 
Children like it and ask for 
more. 

Some druggists have a “just as good” kind. Isn't 


the kind ali others try to equal good enough for you te 
buy? 





OaVA DADAC 


L& Cures While You Sleep, © 
a Whooping Cough, £ 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds.2 


CRESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room will™ 
give immediate relief. Its curative powers are wonder-% 
<ful, at the same time preventing the spread of contagious Z 
diseases by acting as a powerful disinfectant. Harmle st} 

to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. Descriptive 
- booklet with testimonials free. 

7 THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO,, 69 Wall 8 
“a SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole — 
0 VCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCO 
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from soap or 









Pearline. 
themselves 


do, 








no help wanted 

anything else, when you use 
Pearline and water—all alone by 
-that’s everything you need for 
the best, the 
economical washing 
help can soap add to it? 
just as well get a horse to help a 
locomotive. 
Pearline can do better—and 
can do a great deal more besides. 


Sen 


the safest, the most 
and cleaning. What 
You might 


easiest, 


Anything that soap can 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous 


grocers ny tell you ‘‘this is as 
w good as” or ‘*the same as 
SO a ee 
— 2 S (= 
==, ac Pearline. IT’S FALSE 
: Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer 
sends you something in place of Pearline, 
be honest — send it back. 484 





DR. I. S 


Virginia: 


Sold by Druggists Pamphlet free. 


BUFFALO LITHIAW 


IN GOUTY ;DYSPEPSIA. 


- WELLFORD., Professor of Diseases of Women and Children, Medical College of 
“ In Gouty Dyspepsia I know of no mineral water which I consider at all 


equal to that of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Spring No. 2.” 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





REDUCED 10 $10 





This Most Wonderful Treatment Now Within 
the Reach of All. 


Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free. 
L, A. BOSWORTH, *S cfu HRS 
General Agent for the New England States. 








A SURE CORN CURE 


Removes the aang the roots—wit 
pain or £ A-( ORN pe my 
perfectiy h ‘ Se. box. 





4 
GIANT CHENIC aL 0. ‘305 | ‘ eres St., PHILA. 


The 
** Harris” 
Method of 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggestin a 
tematic meth ods of gz 
It was first published” a ab 
article in the Congregaticn- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing”’ in its present form have 





Y: = | 
o heen sold. Price, 100 copt 
Giving $250; 33 copies sie 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Bostor. 














17 December 1896 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC, 11. 
Mrs. C. H. Daniels presided and commented 

upon Paul’s expression, “ newness of spirit,” 

which by contrast suggests oldness. The first 
chapter of Romans describes the degradation 
of multitudes in the heathen world, and the 
terrible fact of sin is the strongest reason for 
our missionary work. From these deeps we 
ascend to the hight of Calvary, and in close 
fellowship with Christ gain the richness of 
newness of spirit, finding the climax of its 
power in service. Mrs. Capron added two 
thoughts, relating to the freedom from the 
law of sin and death which the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus has given, and 
to the tendency in this freedom to enlarge 
capacity. Mrs. De Forest, Mrs. Thompson and 

Miss M. W. Leitch led petitions prompted by 

these suggestions. Mrs. Kellogg spoke of the 

downward tendency of sin as illustrated by 

Solomon, and of the advantage which may be 

gained by the stuly of the book of Acts as it 

may be directed in the Sunday school lessons 
of the International series the coming year. 

Mrs. Daniels called attention to the calendar 
topics for prayer in behalf of missionaries in 
North China, and Miss Child gave interesting 
reminiscences of her recent visit among them; 
her three days on the Peiho River on her way 
to Tungcho, where she found the college re- 
joicing in the gift received from the Tank 
estate, ‘delighted to find one station where 
the missionaries were not distressed on ac- 
count of lack of money to carry on their 
work”; one afternoon spent with Miss Abby 
Chapin in visiting native houses; the opium 
pipe and a pack of cards, the symbols of two 
conspicuous vices in China, gambling being 
so common that men, women and children 
are eager over dice, even the buying of their 
food being reduced to a game of chance and 
the prayers which the priests shall offer for 
them in the temples being selected by choos- 
ing numbers. 

Miss Lamson mentioned the fact that Miss 
Abby Chapin’s salary is given by Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and that they have be- 
come so much interested in her and in fur- 
nishing her support that those who wish to 
have a share in it wil) be obliged to get their 
pledges in early. 

Extracts were read from Miss Williams’s 
report of the girls’ school in Kalgan, espe- 
cially showing the difficulties in relation to 
foot binding. 

Mrs. Schneider read a letter from Mrs. Faller 
of Aintab, describing the condition of some of 
the hospital patients and expressing apprecia- 
tion of gifts received. There are eighty pupiis 
in the girls’ school and 140 students in the 
college. Mrs. Billings presented a request 
which had come from Mrs. Fay of Bailundu, 
West Africa, for special prayer in behalf of 
two who have been numbered among their 
native Christians but who have gone sadly 
astray. 

a 
OLUBBING BATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish tnew,in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a special rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 


many of the publications named as they choose, at the 


prices annexed. 
Atlantic Monthly...... 
The Century soeeens.. 
8t. Nicholas......... So a 
Seribner’s Magazine................ 
Harper’s Magazine.............--. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Harper’s Bazar nid beeashine 
Harper’s Round Table............ ; 
American Kitchen Magazine. aveeeeee 
Let all who send to us forthe above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 








Stimulating and Nutritious. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the right element (the phos 
pattes) to repair waste of body and brain—a food 
nelf, and also helps digest other food. 


The Congregationalist 


$3,400.0 


As follows: 
4 First Prizes, each of $100 Cash - 
20 Second ‘6 ‘“* “ 
40 Third ‘“* ‘* ** $ 25 Gold Watches 


Cash and Prizes given each month - - 


-$ 400.00 
10gre era Bicycles*2, 000.00 


~ $3,400.00 14 


97! 


CASHAND GIVEN FREE 
PRIZES EACH MONTH 


FOR 


SOAP 


> 1,000.00 


iont 


Total given during 12 mos, 1897, $40,800.00 00 WR APPERS 


HOW TO OBTAIN THEM 
Competitors to save as many SUNLIGHT 
SOAP Wrappers as they can collect. Cut 





prizes will be aware — as follows: 


1. Every month ann bs 3 S$ ‘each of the 4 districts 


s | Competitor who sends in the 








off the top portion of each -— 
wrapper, that portion contains | 7 Pat 
ing the heading * UNLICHT 

SOAP 2»? These (called **Cou- Si 
we) areto be 1. 











SEND 1 THIS TOP PORTION 


SS J wi} recsive ' , 
) ” The § Competitors who send in the 
fl. LIGHT” Sem Next Largest. Numbers of cou 


snaes st Numbe r of coupons from 
8 in which he or she resides 


>#100 Cash. 





p ent, postage 
fu paid, enclosed with a |~ Rese), jf 
ates tof paper st: ‘una Compet-| * =_— ‘WHY Does” pons from the district in which they 
itor’s full name and address | —- if A WOMAN ~, reside will Each receive at winner 
and the number of Coupons ESA) | 400K ~ option a lady’s orgentieman’s Pierce 
sent in, to Lever Bros., Ltd., : 2) Special bicycle, price #100. 00, 

The 10 Competitors who send inthe 


New York, marked on outside 
Wrappe oop at. band corne rwith NU MBE Ro 
ofthe DISTRICT Competitor lives in. 











No.of | NAME OF DISTRICT. 
District New York City, Brooklyn, Long 


1 pes _ and Staten Islands, New Jersey. 


New Vork State (outside of N.Y, City, 


trict in which they reside will Each re« 
option a lady’s or gentleman’s Gold Wat« 


soap in dealer’s stock willbe disqualified. 


Ne: xt xt Large st Numbers of Cm s from the dis 
ive at winne Ts 


1, price $25. 
2. The Competitions will Close the Last Day of 
Each Month during 1997, Coupons received too late 








for one month’s competition will be put into the next 


3. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold 
Employee 


—- |” Brooklyn, Long and Staten Islands), — | of Lever Brothers, Ltd,, and their families, are de- 
— Pennsylv: ania, Delaware, Marys | barred from competing. 
3 | sane >» West Virginia and Dis- 4. A printed list of Winners in Competitor's district 
trict of Columbia. will be forwarded to Competitors in about 21 days aiter 


4 | The New England States. 
‘The Bicycles are the celebrated Piere e Special, 
1447 Pattern, m’f’d by Geo. N. Pierce & Co., of Buf- 
falo, Be ston and New York. Fitted with Hartford 





each competition closes. 


5. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will endeavor to award the 
prizes fairly tothe best of their ability and judgment, 


but it is understood that all who compete agree to ac 
cept the award of Lever Brothers, Ltd., 


a6 final. 





Tires, First Class Nickie Lamp, New Departure 

Bell, Standard Cyclometer, and Hant Lace Saddle. LEVER BROsS., Ltd., New York. 
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“W 


[ your way : 


way, to see how Lower Duties make \W 


fa, HAT is, a LITTLE out of your W 
i\ # @ Lower Prices. New importations from Josiah Wedgwood & WV 
AN aA 3 Sons’ famous Potteries, including in the choice » Blue Jasper Ware .:/; 
VS Gh (ay @ Jardinieres, all sizes, Biscuit Jars, large and small, Pitchers, Candle- \V 
Yi ® a Sticks, Vases, Bon Bon Boxes, Sets of Teapots, Sugars and Creams,etc. NY) 
% , Vi 


IN In the fine 
IN “Bee 

J\ Arial Rivoli, Flowed Blue Rivoli and othe 
AS In richly Decorated China, Tete-a-Tet 
“VS Plates, etc. Also a full line of Havil anc 
J\ Sets. Doulton’s New 
Wi Mugs, ctc. 





i’ NORCROSS, MELLEN & CO. 4% 


18 Merchants Row, two doors from State Street. 
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Chocolate 


s 
s 
z 
? 
= ? 
= pallothers. It is distinet- 
as ef ively delicious—distinct- 
= ively aye 





sy lib. and % 
Ssreruny F. WHITMAN & SON, Philada. 
| a 
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KS SEX Sells for 10c. 


Fi lowe er YOUR DEALER should 
Food. have this brand, but 


if he does not, mail eight 
Invigorates 2-cent stamps tothe. . 


House Russia Cement Co., 
Plants Gloucester, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge Bt.. ———— 

Telephone, Haym-rket 2 


Blue Watteau Vases. 







Wedgewood Dinner Sets of 136 and 154 pieces, the \()/ 
Blue Meissen (Onion) and Blu 1e \W 


Willow, Flowed Green Rivoli, Pearl \W 
rattractive patterns \ 
e Sets, Chocolates, Teas, Cof W 


Bread 
1 & Co.’s French cata a Dinne taped Tea W 
Blue Delft Table Wares, Plagues, Beer ( 7 
‘ 
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A GOLD WATCH 
W.G. BAKER 


Teas, Spices and megpeten lege’ 


) mained ouder amobuttnk le total to 201 


.. Pays You... 
Well to Introduce 








- G. BAKER Dest. ‘ Springfield, Mass. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO LOOK a 1 —_ 
ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 
OF THINGS USE . 














Serr. 25th, 1896 


Am pleased very much with Sou 

venir Spoons. Have shown them to 

friends, who are also delighted, Ex 
ee ? e 


pect to get youan order ina few days. 
JENNETTE BATES, 
White Cloud, Kan. 
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Settle that vexed Christmas Gift Question this minute, and settle it better and obtain for yourself and 
give to another more genuine satisfaction for 99 cents than if you invested a hundred dollars in the usual 
way of “hunting ’round.’’ These famous World’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoons are becoming more valuable as 
the World’s Fair becomes a recollection, and you cannot find a more useful, a more acceptable, nor such a 
wonderfully artistic present at the matchless Bargain Price of 99 cents for a set of six full size Teaspoons. 
The set is put up in a handsomely-lined box and sent prepaid by mail. Think of six triple-plated silver 
full size Teaspoons with Gold-Plated and engraved bowls for only 99 cents! No one can afford to miss 
such a magnificent Christmas or Holiday opportunity. Send today for a set. 

Kvery visitor to the Fair knows that the price of these spoons on the Fair grounds was $1.50 apiece, or $9 00 for a set of 


six, or $18 00 for the entire collection of twelve different spoons, and here we sell you a set of six for only 99 cents, os 
The spoons are divided into two different sets, as follows: SET No. 4 comprises 


JUST THINK OF IT! iiss teenttiooM RUE Sos "compan thon ne"Admiiatation Ar 





Agriculture, Electrical, Mining, Government. .°. 

You can have either set you like, but under no sivenasstatiias will less than a ‘set of six be sold, nor will they be divided in ‘any other 
manner than above. Bear in mind that these are not cheap, washed-over spoons, but genuine triple- plate silver on white metal, stamped 
mapa yore hyo — Al—a oe sec of > gelet They are FULL SIZE for table use, and the entire bowl outside and inside 
is gold plated, and shows a beautifully engrave 

and embossed building of the Fair. The set of W W R R 

six is put up in a handsomely lined box and is E ILL EFUND YOU MONEY 
sent by mail PREPAID on receipt of 99 cents. Remember, if this wonderful bargain does not come up to 7 oe or 
if you believe they have been misrepresented in any manner, we will refund your money on demand. .° oS Mee 2% 








We » | FORMERLY 
MS 7 SOLD FOR 


FORALL Sik: we U— 


The above Illustration shows exact Size and Pattern of Teaspoons. 


THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL WORLD’S FAIR SOUVENIR TEASPOONS. 





The panic of 1893, and the fact that a syndicate of private dealers were unable to dispose of the immense stock of the spoons, threw them back 
en our hands, and slowly but surely we have awakened the public to the fact that for artistic merit, matchless elegance, and serviceable durability 
a set of six of these handsome and famous Worid’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoons at 99 cents for six is the grandest bargain of the times. 


Send 99 cents today for a set of six of these genuine World’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoons, full size, put up in a 
handsomely-lined box and sent PREPAID by Mail. Never before has a house of Al standing, doing a straightforward 
business and giving exactly what they advertise, ever been able to offer such a solid, substantial bargain. You will pay 
$1.50 for six ordinary, plain, plated spoons—here you get a beautiful pattern, with gold-plated bowls, at only 99 cents 
for six. A hundred dollars invested in something else for a birthday, wedding, or Christmas gift wouldn’t give half the 
genuine delight and satisfaction. 


OUR REFERENCES are the First National Bank, Chicago, any Express Company, or Bradstreet’s reports. Send merney 
ADDRESS by express or postofiice merey order or registered letter. e do not accept personal checks. State whether you prefer 
ss, Set No.4 orSet No.5. Be sure to send for our new 1896-97 catalogue of incomparable silverware bargains; mailed free. 


LEONARD Mfg. Co., Dept. H.W., 152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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